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En el articulo Galdos’ Indebtedness to 
Cervantes (Hispania, May, 1933) War- 
shaw levanta la voz acusadora contra aque- 
llos criticos que dan la impresién de que a 
no ser por Erckmann, Chatrian, Dickens 0 
Balzac, Galdés apenas hubiera sabido es- 
cribir. Warshaw concluye afirmando que 
Galdés debe ‘mucho mis a Cervantes que a 
ningun otro escritor. 

Hasta ahora hace falta la obra que con- 
tenga la totalidad del material cervantino 
que utilizé Galdés, para comprender cudnta 
verdad encierra la afirmacién de Warshaw. 

De los diversos temas que aborda y com- 
prueba con mayor 0 menor numero de citas 
especificas, hay uno que nos interesa ahora 
y que tratamos de ampliar y comprobar 
mas definitivamente. Se trata de las referen- 
cias de Galdés a datos biograficos de Cer- 
vantes y al concepto que tiene de él como 
valor literario: “In the matter of references 
to Cervantes himself, it may safely be said 
that he is the only author, whether ancient 
or modern, foreign or native, to whose bio- 
graphical data and literary standing Galdés 
refers in some detail in more than one series 
of the Episodios nacionales or in more than 
one or two of his other works. This empha- 
sis on Cervantes can be regarded only as 
evidence of Galdés’ lifelong interest in his 
favorite author” (p. 129). Warshaw ofrece 
cinco breves citas tomadas de los Episodios 
y ocho mas de las Novelas Contemporaneas. 
Quisiéramos aqui completar el cuadro segin 
aparece en los Episodios, omitiendo las re- 
ferencias que ya mencioné Warshaw.' 

En la mente de Galddés la personalidad de 
Cervantes va siempre tan intimamente aso- 
ciada con la de Don Quijote que llegan a 
fundirse. No es de extrafiar, por lo tanto, 
que Galdés le atribuya al quijotesco Don 
Alonso Gutiérrez de Cisniega sucesos que 
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guardan mucho parecido con los de Cer- 
vantes: Era capitan de navio. “Habia de- 
rramado su sangre en cien combates glorio- 
sos,”* en el ultimo de los cuales, el cabo de 
San Vicente, salié herido del brazo izquier- 
do, y el rey le ha recompensado muy mal 
tantos afios de servicio, especialmente des- 
pués de ir a la expedicién de Africa. 

En Montes de Oca Galdés necesita refe- 
rirse a Barcelona, pero como su pensamiento 
esta ocupado en el quijotesco Santiago Ibe- 
ro, la llama “Barcelona, archivo de la cor- 
tesia, segun Cervantes” (p. 59). 

Parte de la historia del Cautivo de Argel 

se repite en el quijotesco Santiuste, durante 
su desgraciada estadia en Africa (Carlos VI 
en la Rapita, pp. 89-101). Prisionero de El 
Nasiry en Tanger, éste le da modesta hos- 
pitalidad, pero le prohibe absolutamente 
toda correspondencia con su harem, que 
tenia en un piso alto de la casa: 
Por la noche, después de cenar . [dice 
Santiuste] me acosté mecido por mi_ imagi- 
nacién en vagorosas ilusiones y sohé que en 
mi se reproducia la historia del Cautivo con- 
tada por Cervantes en el Quijote. En el patio 
de mi hospedaje vi el bao de Argel, donde 
me tenfa prisionero el bdrbaro renegado Azan 
baja, y por las celosias vi asomar la caha con 
que la misteriosa Lelia Mariem me manifestaba 
ser yo el preferido entre los demds cautivos; 
vi los movimientos y signos de la caia, y ésta, 
por fin, me entregaba un papel con amorosos 
requerimientos escritos en lengua ardbiga. (pp. 
91-92) 

Al historiar la refriega naval que se apres- 
taba entre las fuerzas cantonalistas y las 
centralistas, el historiador Tito dice de Al- 
berto Arans, Ministro de Servicios Publicos, 
que “participaba del general furor y bélico 
optimismo, anhelando Ia mds alta ocasién 
que vieron los pasados siglos y esperan ver 
los venideros. A este respecto dijo: ‘En el 
nuevo Lepanto nosotros seremos la Cristian- 


dad y ellos la barbara Turquia’” (De Car- 
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tago 4 Sagunto, pp. 24-25). 

Pero es al referirse a Cervantes como 
escritor que Galdés prodiga a mano llena 
sus alabanzas, elogios, admiracion y re- 
conocimiento por el autor de Fl Quijote. 
Muchos de sus personajes han leido la 
obra maestra aunque no hayan leido casi 
nada mas. Hombres y mujeres, jovenes y 
viejos, espaholes y extranjeros, gozan, se 
enternecen, se consuelan, reflexionan, se 
recrean y entusiasman con su lectura: 

La Corte de Carlos IV (pp. 42-43): 
“—'Picarona! Cuando menos tienes escon- 
dido un rimero de libros con los cuales 
piensas hacerte doctora por Salamanca” 
(Gabriel a Inés). “—No, hijito; no he leido 
mas libros, fuera de los de devocién, que 
Don Quijote de la Mancha. <Ves? A ti te 
va a pasar algo de lo de aquel senor; sdlo 
que aquél tenia alas para volar, jpobreci- 
to!, lo que le faltaba era aire en qué mo- 
verlas”. 

Bailén (p. 52): “Asi atravesamos la 
Mancha, triste y solitario pais, donde el sol 
esta en su reino y el hombre parece obra 
exclusiva del sol y del polvo; pais entre 
todos famoso desde que el mundo entero 
hase acostumbrado 4 suponer la inmen- 
sidad de sus llanuras recorridas por el ca- 
ballo de Don Quijote” Cp. 52). 

“La grandeza del pensamiento de D. 
Quijote no se comprende sino en la gran- 
deza de la Mancha. En un pais montuoso 
y fresco, verde, poblado de agradables som- 
bras, con lindas casas, huertos floridos, luz 
templada y ambiente espeso, D. Quijote 
no hubiera podido existir, y habria muerto 
en flor, tras la primera salida, sin asombrar 
al mundo con las grandes hazafias de la 
segunda” (p. 52). 

“Al atravesarla no podia menos de acor- 
darme de D. Quijote, cuya lectura estaba 
fresca en mi imaginacién” (Gabriel via- 
jando por la Mancha, p. 54). Y asi puede 
establecer esta comparacién al referirse a 
la heterogeneidad de individuos que com- 
ponian el ejército andaluz: “lo bueno y lo 
malo, lo noble y lo innoble que el pais 
tenia, desde su general mds habil hasta el 
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ultimo pelaire del Potro de Cordoba, pai- 
sano y colega de los que mantearon a San- 
cho, tales eran los elementos del ejército 
andaluz” (p. 129). 

En Gerona, en lo mas recio del combate, 
el Sr. D. Pablo Nomdedeu consuela a su 
sorda y paralitica hija poniendo en sus 
manos un tomo “que era la primera parte 
del Quijote, el cual abrio ella por donde lo 
tenia marcado, comenzando a leer tranqui- 
lamente” (p. 32). Este mismo D. Pablo, 
bonisimo y abnegado médico, que medio 
muerto de hambre pasaba hasta treinta y 
seis horas sin pegar cejas asistiendo a los 
innumerables heridos del sitio de Gerona, 
sin duda debié haber leido también El 
Quijote. Al ser injustamente acusado por 
la patriética Sefora Sumta de empuhar 
sdlo las herramientas de su profesion en 
vez del fusil, D. Pablo le contesta recor- 
dando la famosa obra: “—Médico soy y no 
soldado . . . mis arreos son las vendas y 
el ungiiento; mis armas el bisturi, y mi 
unica gloria la de dejar cojos a los que 
debian ser cadaveres. Pero si preciso fuere, 
venga un fusil, que curaré espafoles con 
una mano y mataré franceses con la otra” 
(p. 66). 

La Batalla de los Arapiles (p. 76): 
“Hace dos dias paso por delante de mi una 
companhia que me recordé el carro de las 
Cortes de la Muerte” (Miss Fly a Ga- 
briel). 

“Cuando pasaron por delante de mi, 
sorprendiéndome por su extraho aspecto 
que me recordaba una de las mas graciosas 
aventuras del Libro” Cp. 80). 

El Conde de Montguyon se queja de 
tener que separarse de su Dulcinea, Ge- 
nara, porque se habia comprometido a ir 
con el General Bourdesoulle “para esa 
poética regién que Ilaman la Mancha, 
idealizada por las aventuras del gran caba- 
llero” (Los Cien Mil Hijos de San Luis, 
p. 142). Pero su Dulcinea lo consuela di- 
ciéndole que si él le proporciona los medios 
del viaje, “le seguiria 4 aquel encantado 
pais que hizo célebre el caballero sin par” 
Cp. 142). 


Los Apostdlicos Cp. 41): “Este joven, a 
quien estaba destinado el resucitar en nues- 
tro siglo la muerta y casi olvidada pintura 
de la realidad de la vida espanola tal como 
la practicé Cervantes” (Galdés de Meso- 
nero Romanos). 

Los Ayacuchos (p. 41): “el parrafillo 
con que encabezo la carta ha sido para mi 
un parto laborioso. Tres 6 cuatro veces he 
tenido que escribirlo, intentando sacarlo 4 
luz, ya por la cabeza, ya por los pies, y aun 
asi no ha salido robusto y bien formado, 
sino enteco y con jorobas” (Mariano Cen- 
turin a Calpena, Cf. El Quijote, 1, Pro- 
logo). 

En una de sus cartas a Calpena el 
moderado Socobio pide a Dios que ani- 
quile el progresismo con un rayo. Pero él 
sabe que su buen amigo Calpena es liberal, 
de modo que hace esta salvedad: “A usted 
exclusivamente le pongo pararrayos, mi 
querido amigo, para que se salve solito 
entre tantos antipaticos 6 perversos. Porque 
no hay colectividad, por mala que sea, en 
la cual no haya algo bueno” Cp. 58, Cf. El 
Quijote, II, mi, 

La de los Tristes Destinos Cp. 43): 
“Este capitulo debiera titularse: De los 
sabrosos razonamientos que pasaron entre 
los inocentes historiadores Iberito y 
centito, con otros sucesos (Cf. El Quijote, 
I, xxx). 

Espana Tragica (p. 131): “mi padre 

. . nos ha quitado aqui todos los libros 
franceses que traiamos, dejandonos tan 
sdlo dos 6 tres . . . y nos ha obligado a leer 
el Romancero dos veces, tres veces el Qui- 
jote” (Pilarita a Vicente). 

En esta misma novela Pilarita quiere 
reconciliarse por carta con Vicente. Varias 
veces intenté encontrar la férmula digna 
con que deberia dirigirse al galancete, pero 
no le salia. Galdés la retrata asi: “Pues 
acontecié que hallandose Pilarita suspensa, 
como Cervantes al escribir su prélogo, con 
el papel delante, la pluma en la oreja, el 
codo en el bufete y la mano en la mejilla, 
pensando lo que escribiria entré 4 des- 
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hora en el cuartito su tio don Santiago” 
Cp. 159). 

El libertino Segismundo ha contraido 
una deuda de doscientos reales con la 
alcahueta Josefona y Segismundo explica: 
“mi angustia y desesperacion me determi- 
naron é [4] pedir un socorro a la Josefona, 
mujer de buenos sentimientos y de corazon 
hasta cierto punto magnanimo, 4 pesar de 
su vil oficio, del cual dijo Cervantes que 
es de los mas necesarios en la republica” 
Cp. 166). 

Carlos VI en la Rapita Cp. 119): “hasta 
mas aca de la Argamasilla y tierras qui- 
jotiles” CSantiuste viajando por la Man- 
cha). 

Amadeo I (p. 38): “Aquella mujer ruda 
era una sabia de tomo y lomo,-y yo la 
estimaba y agradecia sus consejos, sin tener 
en cuenta su ruin oficio, del cual dijo 
Cervantes que era muy necesario en la 
republica” (Tito de Celestina). 

La Primera Repiiblica (p. 99): “—En- 
tendamonos: ¢Se trata de que yo dé mi 
apoyo 4 un favor politico dificil de lograr, 
6 se trata de un pacto amoroso como los 
muchos que usted ha negociado en su 
larga profesion, que yo no califico de 
vergonzosa, sino muy necesaria en la Re- 
publica, como dijo Cervantes?” (Tito a 
Celestina). 

De Cartago a Sagunto (p. 12): “le 
prometi aceptar sus buenos servicios, tan 
necesarios, como dice Cervantes, en toda 
republica bien ordenada” (Tito a José 
Tercero). 

Canovas (p. 187): “Dominada prodigio- 
samente la lectura y escritura, don José y 
yo le dabamos lecciones de Aritmética, de 
Geografia y de Historia compendiada. 
Habia leido ya el Quijote, el Gil Blas y 
algunos libros modernos de poesia 6 amena 
literatura” (Tito de su alumna y nueva 
amante Casiana). 

La gran admiracién de Galdés por Cer- 
vantes como escritor parece emanar casi 
exclusivamente de su paternidad de El 
Quijote. Mientras que la obra maestra est4 
siempre presente en las paginas de los 
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Episodios, en estos cuarenta y seis volu- 
menes solo he podido hallar cuatro refe- 
rencias explicitas a una obra de Cervantes 
que no sea El Quijote: 

Narvaez (p. 258): “animica y social 
fuerza capaz no sdlo de mover las monta- 
fas, sino de purificar las charcas cenagosas, 
y hacer de un Rinconete un Don Quijote” 
(José Fajardo ensalzando la ambicion de 
D. Juan Quiroga). 

Napoleén en Chamartin (p. 235): “don 
Caco imperial, rey de los pillos y protector 
de la congregacién del Rin . . . conete y 
Cortadillo” (Don Pedro del Congosto de 
Napoleén). 

En El Terror de 1824 (p. 262) Galdés 
compara a Patricio Sarmiento con el licen- 
ciado Vidriera. 

Espana Tragica (p. 131): “mi padre... 
nos ha obligado 4 leer el Romancero dos 
veces, tres veces el Quijote, . . . hace dias 
fuimos . . . 4 comprar las Novelas Ejem- 
plares de Cervantes” (Pilarita a Vicente). 

Galdés coloca tanto El Quijote como a 
Cervantes en un lugar predilecto. En Los 
Ayacuchos (p. 198) El Quijote ocupa un 
puesto junto a la Biblia y a la Divina Co- 
media. A Cervantes lo llama “el portento 
de la literatura” en Carlos VI en la Rapita 
(pp. 169-170); “el principe de nuestros 
ingenios” en Cdnovas (p. 201); “el inmor- 
tal Cervantes” en Napoleén en Chamartin 
Cp. 246). 

El] bien versado en literatura, Vicente 
Halconero, reclama su derecho a la in- 
dependencia e infidelidad en el amor en 
tanto que no se haya verificado el matri- 
monio con su novia Pilarita, pensando: 
“Esta independencia se conquista con el 
cultivo del espiritu. Duefio era de hacer 
su gusto el que habia estado en comuni- 
cacién con todos los grandes maestros de 
la literatura, desde Virgilio hasta Cervan- 
tes, y desde Cervantes hasta Balzac” (Es- 
pana Tragica, p. 153). Y para que no 
queden dudas respecto al lugar que ocupa 
Cervantes entre los colosos de la litera- 
tura, digase esta queja de Galdés por boca 
de la Condesa Amaranta: “—En esto de 
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novelas andamos tan descaminados—dijo 
Amaranta—, que después de haber produ- 
cido Espafa la matriz de todas las novelas 
del mundo y el mas entretenido libro que 
ha escrito humana pluma, ahora no acierta 
4 componer una que sea mayor del tamafio 
de un caiamén” (Napoleén en Chamar- 
tin, p. 71). 

La admiracién que siente Galdés por 
Cervantes como autor de El Quijote es tal 
que, no satisfecho con emularlo, quisiera 
llegar a identificarse con él, como revela 
esta candorosa confesién suya: En Amadeo 
I aparece brevemente un personaje cuyo 
nombre Galdés no menciona. Tito, pro- 
tagonista e historiador de esta ultima 
serie, dice de este amigo suyo: “Y yo no 
digo mas por ahora, reservandome, con 
permiso del bondadoso lector, el nombre 
de mi amigo y el mio” (p. 9). Parece 
indudable que este sefior no es otro que 
Galdés mismo. Tito, reservandose el nom- 
bre de su amigo, lo identifica asi: 

El era guanche y yo celtibero, quiere decir 
que él nacié en una isla de las que lIlaman 
adyacentes, yo en la falda de los Montes de 
Oca, tierra de los Pelendones; él despuntaba 
hg literatura; no sé si en aquellas calendas 

abia dado al publico algun libro; aiios mas 
adelante lanzé mds de uno, de materia y finali- 
dad patridticas, contando guerras, disturbios y 
casos publicos y particulares que vienen 4 ser 
como toques 6 esa a fugaces del cardc- 
ter nacional. (p. 8) 

“islefio” lo llama dos veces en la p4gina 
44 de la obra citada, aunque ya casi no 
era necesario ser mas especifico, pues en la 
pagina 15 de la misma obra se refiere a él 
como “Mi amigo el canario . . .”* Este 
islefio, canario, autor de episodios nacio- 
nales, se presenta un dia ante Tito para 
pedirle el favor de escribir algo del reinado 
de Amadeo I, y asi cumplir “una promesa 
indiscreta” (p. 56) que habia hecho a su 
publico lector. Para mayor persuasién y 
como justa retribucién Galdés le promete 
que “Por este trabajo te pagaré lo que dié 
Cervantes al morisco aljamiado, traductor 
de los cartapacios de Cide Hamete Benen- 
geli, dos arrobas de pasas y dos fanegas de 
trigo, 6 su equivalente en moneda, afia- 
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diendo el gasto de papel, tinta y tabaco en 
los pocos dias que tardes en rematar la 
obra” (p. 56). 


NOTAS 


1Las citas que menciona Warshaw en dicho 
articulo, son: Carlos VI en la Rapita, pp. 169- 
170): “el portento de Ps bl os Cien 
Mil Hijos de San a | “nunca segundas 
partes fueron buenas”; ET Equip del Rey José, 
Cp. 38): “en un pueblo de cuyo nombre no 
isis, acordarme” ; Memorias de un Cortesano de 
815, Cp. 15): “que alla me iba con Cervantes 

n el manejo de pluma”; Los Ayacuchos, 
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(p. 198): Upon being asked proce he is doing, 
he [Miguelito de los Santos] replies that he is 
getting ready to correct the Quijote so as to make 
it worthy of the respect of the ages. 

2 Pérez Galdés, Episodios Nacionales (Madrid: 
Editorial Hernando, 1909-12, 1922-28. Tra algar, 
p. 14. Todas las citas de las obras de Galdés en 
este articulo serdn de esta edicién. 

3 La amabilisima Sra. Dofia Maria Pérez Galdds, 
hija de Galdos, a quien consulté sobre este asunto 
durante mi viaje por Eopete, me sacé de toda 
duda Tespecto a identidad de 
canario,” asegurandome que era su 

bién me dijo quién era ese Tito, verdadero y bo 
amigo de Galdés, de cuyo nombre no quiero 
acordarme. 
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Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
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ORIGINS OF THE HISTORICAL NOVEL IN CHILE 


Wittiam W. Moserey 


Louisiana State University, New Orleans 


The stream of influence felt upon the 
development of the historical novel in 
Chile had its origin in the master Sir 
Walter Scott. The direct influence of Scott 
appeared to some extent in Chile, but his 
influence came largely indirectly through 
the literatures of France and Spain. The 
novels of Scott rapidly became known 
throughout Europe and had a great effect 
upon such French novelists as Vigny, Du- 
mas, and Sue. In Spain there appeared a 
number of imitators and followers of Scott, 
among them Ramoén Lopez Soler, Teles- 
foro Trueba y Cossio, and Francisco Na- 
varro Villoslada. These writers and their 
works in turn became known in Chile and 
stimulated the development of the histor- 
ical novel there. 

An important factor in transmitting a 
knowledge of Scott to Spain was the ac- 
tivity of many Spanish liberals in exile in 
England during the reign of Fernando 
VII. One of these was José Joaquin de 
Mora (1783-1864), a native of Cadiz, who 
went to England in 1823. Mora was al- 
ways a partisan of Scott; in 1825 he made 
Spanish translations of The Talisman and 
Ivanhoe, which became known in Chile. 
Mora came to America in 1827; after a 
year in Argentina he went to Chile at the 
invitation of President Francisco Antonio 
Pinto. Until his expulsion by Diego Por- 
tales in 1831, Mora was very active in 
intellectual circles. He served on a com- 
mittee studying Chilean education (1828), 
was co-editor of a short-lived review El 
mercurio chileno (1828-29), and founded 
the Liceo de Chile. He was an advocate 
of general education. Mora’s presence and 
influence in Chile very possibly served to 
inspire the creation of the historical novels 
which were to become so popular. Andrés 


Bello wrote of Mora’s translations of Scott: 
“El traductor ha reproducido los dotes del 
autor con mucha felicidad en el castellano; 
y a fuerza de talento ha superado las difi- 
cultades no pequefas que ofrece la diferen- 
te indole de las dos lenguas, acercandose 
mucho a la excelencia del original, atin el 
estilo descriptivo. . . .”? 

The novels of Scott were to be found in 
the libraries of the most illustrious Chileans 
of the time. The catalogue of books pos- 
sessed by the historian Isidoro Errazuriz 
named Quintin Durward.* José Victoriano 
Lastarria, writer, teacher, and student of 
Mora, records in his “Lista de libros que 
poseo, noviembre 11 de 1838.” Ivanhoe and 
El Talisman.’ 

The works of the Spanish historical 
novelists, many of whom were imitators of 
Scott, were widely known in Chile. Los 
bandos de Castilla (1830) of Ramén Lopez 
Soler was a Spanish adaptation of Ivanhoe. 
Lopez Soler expressed in the prologue to 
Los bandos de Castilla the two objectives 
of making Scott known, and proving that 
Spanish history offered scenes as beautiful 
and interesting as those offered by Scotland 
and England. Among other works known 
and read in Chile were Gomez Arias 
(1831) of Telesforo Trueba y Cossio; 
Mariano José de Larra’s El doncel de don 
Enrique el Doliente (1834); José de 
Espronceda’s Sancho Saldata (1834), an 
imitation of Ivanhoe; Enrique Gil y Carras- 
co's El senor de Bembibre (1844), with a 
plot very similar to Scott’s The Bride of 
Lammermoor; Dona Blanca de Navarra 
(1843) of Francisco Navarro de Villoslada, 
one of the most faithful disciples of Scott. 
El patriarca del valle of Patricio de la 
Escosura, which appeared in Spain in 
1846, was reprinted in a Chilean edition 
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of 1851. Many of the novels of the prolific 
Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez appeared 
in newspapers and reviews in Chile from 
about 1858 on, and had a great influence 
on the Chileans Ramén Pacheco, Liborio 
Brieba, and others. Guatimozin of the Cu- 
ban Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, 
printed in Spain in 1846, was published 
in Chile in 1847. It was one of the first 
novels to appear in serial form in the 
folletin, which was to become the chief 
vehicle for the diffusion of foreign his- 
torical novels in Chile. 

The French followers of Scott had the 
greatest influence on the development of 
the historical novel in Chile. It was un- 
fortunate that novels of lesser literary value 
were those which became known in Chile 
and achieved great popularity there. The 
mode of diffusion of this type of novel, in 
France as well as in Chile, was the feuil- 
leton, or folletin. The roman-feuilleton, 
the printing of novels in serial form in the 
newspapers, provided the stimulus for many 
writers, chief among them Alexandre 
Dumas pére and Eugéne Sue. The French 
feuilleton was originally a political supple- 
ment to the newspaper, although it general- 
lv appeared in a section at the bottom of 
the first page divided from the rest of the 
sheet by a heavy line, rather than as a 
separate section. It gradually developed 
into a literary section; the first serial novel 
appeared in 1841, and the popularity of 
such novels increased rapidly and contin- 
ued for a decade. 

The French feuilleton provided the 
model for the same type of supplement in 
Chilean newspapers. innovation by 
El Mercurio of Valparaiso, a miscellaneous 
section called “Variedades” which first ap- 
peared in 1832, was the forerunner of the 
Chilean folletin. It contained brief histori- 
cal and scientific notes, anecdotes, and 
some literary articles. From about 1835 on 
there were added more extensive articles 
on literary criticism, biographies of famous 
men, items on travel, fashion, art, econom- 
ics, and international politics, and then 
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poetry and short stories. The true folletin 
appeared first in El Progreso of Santiago in 
1841, and shortly afterwards in El Mercurio 
of Valparaiso. It was in El Mercurio of 
September 4, 1842, that the term folletin 
was first used. The innovation was due 
chiefly to Santos Tornero, who with José 
Vicente Sanchez purchased the newspaper 
from Manuel Rivadeneira in 1842. It was 
first intended to include the folletin sup- 
plement in every Sunday edition of the 
paper; although this was not done, a folle- 
tit was inserted thereafter in many editions. 

In an editorial of May 4, 1844, Santos 
Tornero of El Mercurio stated: “La nece- 
sidad de introducir el folletin original en 
la prensa americana es innegable, y El 
Mercurio tiene la satisfaccion de ser el 
primer diario que la satisface en la prensa 
nacional. Decimos el primero, porque 
aunque es cierto que otros diarios y princi- 
palmente El Progreso en sus primeros dias 
presentaba folletines originales, su aparicion 
era arbitraria y no sistemizada, como sera 
la de los folletines de El Mercurio, que 
publicara a lo menos dos por semana. . . .”* 

Indicative of the great popularity at- 
tained by the folletin is an article in the 
August 30, 1845, issue of Fl Progreso, by 
its editor Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 
Sarmiento answers in a jocular vein an 
article in the Revista Catolica attacking the 
folletin as detrimental to public morals. 

Sabe ya el publico que gemimos bajo dos acusa- 
ciones_ horribles; la de haber hecho conocer a 
Michelet, Cousin y Jouffroy; y lo que es mas 
horrible, la de haber introducido en los diarios 
los folletines. 

En 1840 no habia folletines en los diarios; es 
verdad que no habia diarios tampoco, salvo el 
Mercurio que estaba entonces muy pequenuelo, 
no mas crecido que hoy el Diario de Santiago; 
pero, chico o grande, no tenia folletin. Por los 
anos de 1841, empezo el editor a intercalar de vez 
en cuando un folletin en el cuerpo de las co- 
lumnas, a guisa de contrabandos. No habia aun 
division especial para él. No llevaba el epigrafe 
de Folletin del Mercurio. jHabria sido alarmar 
las conciencias timoratas! Se deslizaba cual oculto 
veneno, encapotado bajo el titulo indiferente de 
Variedades, como los jesuitas se introducen en 


todos los paises de donde se han expulsado, bajo 
el nombre de padres del Sagrado Corazén.5 


Guatimozin of Gomez de Avellaneda has 


\ 
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already been cited as one of the first novels 
published in the folletin. The folletines of 
the years 1846 through 1854 were devoted 
almost exclusively to the translations of the 
novels of French writers, especially Sue and 
Dumas pére. From 1854 to 1858 there ap- 
peared mostly novels by Americans; for 
several years after 1858 Spanish authors 
such as Fernandez y Gonzalez, Antonio de 
Trueba, and Pérez Escrich found first place. 
A large percentage of these works were 
historical or semi-historical novels. 


The works published in serial form’ in 
the newspapers were generally reprinted 
later in book form. A review of novels pub- 
lished in Chile from 1844 on reveals the 
great popularity of Dumas, Sue, and others. 
From 1844 through 1854 there appeared at 
least twenty-one editions of translations of 
Dumas, and eight of Sue. A few scattered 
translations of French novels appeared after 
1854. Some English historical novels found 
their way into print in Chile in Spanish 
translations: Los 1iltimos dias de Pompeya 
of Bulwer-Lytton (1871), Ben-Hur of Lew 
Wallace (1889), and Scott’s Lucia de 
Lammermoor (The Bride of Lammermoor) 
(1894).® 


These novels were extremely popular. 
The historian Diego Barros Arana, refer- 
ring to the novels of Sue and Dumas, 
wrote: “Todos estos libros que las modi- 
ficaciones del gusto literario mds que las 
censuras y las criticas de que se les hizo 
objeto, han relegado en cierto modo al 
olvido, tuvieron entonces en Chile una 
circulaci6n de que ahora no podemos 
formarnos idea cabal. Se les leia en todas 
partes; y en los salones mds encumbrados, 
asi como en los circulos mds modestos, se 
hablaba de ellos, tributandoles un ardoroso 
aplauso.”” 


It is interesting to note that the great 
historian himself is credited with the trans- 
lation of El caballero d’Harmental (1848) 
of Dumas and two other French novels.* 

The serial novels which appeared in the 
folletines of Chilean periodicals did little 
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to improve the quality of Chilean litera- 
ture. Narrative excellence and good dia- 
logue some of them did have, but most 
were merely one fantastic adventure after 
another, with little real character presen- 
tation. But they did serve a positive pur- 
pose; they stimulated the cultivation of the 
novel in Chile, a genre which was almost 
nonexistent in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Alberto Blest Gana, the 
greatest of the Chilean historical novelists, 
himself recognized the value of the folle- 
tinesque works. He stated in 1861 that al- 
though they had to some extent perverted 
good taste and sane principle, they had, at 
least, stimulated the production of the 
novel by creating a wide reading public.® 
Raul Silva Castro said: “Queda fuera de 
duda, en todo caso, que la acogida prestada 
por los diarios a los principales folletines 
de que por esos afios proveia la literatura 
francesa influyé para que se cultivara entre 
nosotros un género hasta entonces no acli- 
matado, el de la novela, de que el folletin 
viene a ser sdlo una forma degenerativa.”"” 


The first historical novel by a Chilean 
author, El inquisidor mayor of Manuel Bil- 
bao, appeared in 1852. Previously, several 
attempts at historical fiction had been made 
in the form of the short story. The first was 
El mendigo, of José Victoriano Lastarria, 
which appeared in El Crepiisculo in 1843, 
describing the Battle of Rancagua. In 1848 
there appeared two more cuentos by the 
same author, both with some historical ele- 
ments: El Alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzman, 
and Rosa. Santiago Lindsay also attempted 
historical fiction in a series of tales which 
appeared in 1848 in the Revista de Santiago 
under the title “Escenas de la Guerra de 
la Independencia.” 


After El inquisidor mayor, a succession 
of historical novels appeared throughout the 
rest of the nineteenth century, especially 
during the two decades following 1870, 
and novels of the type have continued to be 
produced intermittently down to the pres- 
ent time. 


Historica. 


NOTES 


1 Quoted in Miguel Luis Amunategui, Don José 
Joaquin de Mora, apuntes biograficos (Santiago, 
1888 ) 44. 

2 “Catilogo de mis libros,” El biblidfilo chileno, 
iv (1948), 43. 
3 “Papeles inéditos de José Victoriano Lastarria,” 
Revista chilena de historia y geografia, xx 
(1917), 474. 
* José Pelaez y Tapia, Historia del diario El Mer- 
curio (Santiago, af 253. 

“Nuestro pecado de los folletines,” El Progreso, 
pin 30, 1845, reprinted in Obras de Domingo 
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Faustino Sarmiento (Santiago, 1885), 1, 314-315. 
Sarmiento was apparently unaware that the sec- 
tion called “Variedades” first appeared in 1832. 
% José Toribio Medina, Biblioteca chilena de tra- 
ductores, 1820-1924 (Santiago, 1924), pp. 97, 
187, 218. 

* Un decenio de la historia de Chile (1841-1851) 
(Santiago, 1913), mu, 53 

Medina, p. 28 

°“Literatura chilena, algunas consideraciones 
sobre ella,” Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 
xvint (1861), 81-93. 

1° Creadores chilenos de personajes novelescos 
(Santiago, 1952), p. 48. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


The Directory goes to the printer October 1. Please notify Professor Turk at once 


of any change in your address. 


Aunque generalmente mezclada a otros 
temas, la muerte aparece con una constan- 
cia tal, con una persistencia que tan pronto 
es sutil como evidente, que constituye el 
hilo central y la preocupacién mas tenaz de 
Quiroga. A veces es una simple referencia 
pero otras, puede surgir como una amenaza 
que llega hasta lo inexorable, patético o 
brutal. En ciertos casos es el resultado de 
locura patologica, de circunstancias extra- 
has, de intrepidez irreflexiva en un medio 
salvaje, colmado de multiples peligros y 
aun de situaciones rebuscadas. Muy rara- 
mente la muerte sobreviene como conse- 
cuencia de una enfermedad corriente, v 
nunca en este caso es el tema central. 

No es exagerado, pues, afirmar que la 
muerte ha sido tratada por Quiroga no 
solo en todas sus formas, sino en todos sus 
aspectos, particularmente relacionada con 
lo anormal. 

Pero hay que examinar esa “anormalidad” 
y rectificar en cierto modo la teoria comun 
que considera a Quiroga como autor par 
excellence de temas anormales. Para noso- 
tros, civilizados, la muerte atroz de la 
mayoria de sus personajes escapa del cuadro 
normal, pero, tomada dentro de sus propias 
circunstancias, dentro del medio-ambiente 
sumamente traicionador del territorio de 
Misiones en la Argentina, adquiere una 
cualidad auténtica que cabe en lo natural. 
Misiones, en la época de Quiroga, era casi 
aislado de toda civilizacién. Su fauna per- 
petuamente al acecho, su flora de emana- 
ciones a veces mortales, su clima caracteri- 
zado por temperaturas extremas, lluvias 


torrenciales y periodos de sequia; los tipos 
regionales—aventureros, hombres fuera de 
la ley, aprovechadores sin escriipulos, 
obreros embrutecidos por el trabajo y el 
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alcohol, degenerados de toda especie, en 
una palabra, la hez de la sociedad a la cual 
de tiempo en tiempo se suma algun planta- 
dor laborioso incorporado al medio por 
necesidad—todo le daba el caracter de un 
peligroso habitat. Es logico, entonces, que 
las circunstancias de la muerte sean brutales 


y aun atroces. 

Por lo contrario, en los cuentos cuya 
accion se aparta de Misiones, no se puede 
negar la anormalidad de la muerte y de las 
situaciones que la causan. No se trata ya de 
la adaptacion del tema al medio, sino de un 
particular cuidado por parte de Quiroga 
en rebuscar lo morbido, lo horroroso. Estos 
son en general cuentos fantasticos perte- 
necientes a accesos de locura, ataques 
catalépticos, enfermedades  misteriosas— 
muchas veces ligadas a viejas supersticiones 
populares—fiebres desconocidas, envena- 
mientos violentos, seguidos siempre por 
una muerte violenta. Y aun cuando el cuen- 
to en si tenga notables rasgos de humor, se 
siente la presencia de la muerte, como en 
La meningitis y su sombra, o esta en el 
punto de partida, como en Nuestro primer 
cigarro. 

Hay una evolucién del tema bien defi- 
nida, aunque no sigue ningtin orden cro- 
nolégico. En un principio Quiroga soélo 
considera la muerte como simple material 
de explotacién literaria. Imita a Edgar Allan 
Poe, adapta varias ideas, saca provecho de 
la técnica y del tratamiento del horror de 
Poe, pero no logra apreciarle en su valor 
artistico. Asi, nos relata la resurreccién de 
un muerto en Para noche de insomnio y 
calca su Crimen del otro sobre The Cask of 
Amontillado, sin mas finalidad que la de 
producir un erizamiento de pelo. Su 
Guardabosque comediante mata a una 


mujer en condiciones semejantes a las de 
Hop-Frog, y el gorilla de Historia de Estili- 
con, inspirado por cierto en The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, provoca la muerte de 
dos personajes en una historia cuyo acento 
fundamental es indudablemente perverso. 

Quiroga, ya por atenuar sus crisis de 
asma, ya por capricho o por curiosidad, se 
entregaba a diversas drogas. Habia_pro- 
bado la morfina, el cloroformo, el haschish 
y se sirve de sus propias experiencias, con- 
virtiéndolas en materia propia a incitar sea 
interés, sea disgusto. Flor de imperio, im- 
buido aun de modernismo, presenta a un 
joven enfermizo, languideciente, inconso- 
lable por la pérdida de su hermana, que 
muere sonriendo, después de haber agotado 
un frasco de morfina. 

Cuentos de horror puro son también El 
almohadon de plumas, La llama, Los 
buques suicidantes, El solitario—en que el 
jovero Kassim comete friamente su homi- 
cidio, hundiendo “firme y_ perpendicular 
como un clavo el alfiler entero en el corazén 
de su mujer’—y La gallina degollada, donde 
cuatro idiotas, en un trance, matan a su 
hermana, “arrancandole la vida segundo por 
segundo.” 

En los cuentos misioneros, la muerte 
alcanza mas fuerza, quiza porque reviste 
mas veracidad, y aparece con formas mas 
variadas, mas intensas. Aunque todavia ob- 
servadora, de tipo frio y matematico, la 
actitud de Quiroga comienza a matizarse de 
cierta simpatia hacia sus personajes. En esta 
segunda fase, hombres y animales son 
titeres en manos del destino. La selva se 
vuelve protagonista; contra ella luchan 
aspera y casi siempre vanamente, pues nada 
pueden hacer contra los elementos feroces 
y desencadenados. 

En La insolacion, uno de los primeros 
relatos misioneros, ademas de la corriente 
emotiva presente a lo largo de la narracién, 
el concepto de la muerte proviene de la 
supersticion universal que atribuye a los 
perros la facultad de presentirla y anun- 
ciarla por medio de aullidos quejumbrosos. 
Yaguai, desprovisto del elemento sobrena- 
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tural, proporciona otro ejemplo del carifo 
que llevaba Quiroga hacia los animales, los 
perros en particular. Si en Los mensu hay 
impasibilidad frente a la tragedia de los 
personajes, la volvemos a encontrar en 
A la deriva, en que un hombre, mordido por 
una serpiente venenosa, muere en su canoa 
mientras trata de llegar al pueblo. El 
aislamiento de la victima es total. Su men- 


.talidad primitiva le impele primero a buscar 


un posible paliativo en el alcohol y luego, 
al darse cuenta de la gravedad, emprende 
el viaje con la pierna inflamada y cubierta 
de manchas lividas. Quiroga juega con la 
emotividad alternando insistencias en la 
seriedad del envenenamiento con comen- 
tarios aparentemente insignificantes. Hace 
intervenir el paisaje, sea para dar mayor 
dramatismo a la situacion, sea para aliviar 
la tension. La muerte, rapida, es tan breve 
como el comentario que cierra el relato: “Y 
ceso de respirar.” 

La miel silvestre y Un peon demuestran 
la preocupacion constante de Quiroga con 
respecto a su tema: veia la muerte en todo 
y por todas partes. Aqui, los hombres, 
aunque provistos de medios defensivos— 
botas, machetes—sucumben inocentemente, 
victimas de los mil peligros escondidos en 
la selva. 

Los desterrados, el libro mas rico en 
cuanto a tipos y situaciones, lo es también 
en cuanto a aspectos de la muerte. Es 
patética en el cuento homonimo, donde 
dos expatriados, después de una existencia 
ruda, llena de accidentes, al sentirse en los 
umbrales de la muerte, experimentan un 
vivo deseo de regresar al pais natal. Nos- 
talgicos, animados por esta ultima aspira- 
cién, emprenden a pie el largo viaje. 
Mueren poco antes de alcanzar su meta, el 
paisaje nativo ya delante de los ojos. Es 
caricaturesca en Van Houten, donde el 
duro protagonista, “feo a lo Verlaine,” 
escapa dos veces a una explosion de dina- 
mita pero, ebrio y encaprichado en seguir 
viviendo, se arriesga en su canoa por el 
Parana y se ahoga. Cuando estd recogido 
en la playa, “echaba agua como un yacaré. 
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Yo le pisaba le barriga, y a cada pisotén 
echaba un chorro alto por la boca.” La 
muerte es tragica en Tacuara-Mansion y 
Los destiladores de naranja. En ambos es 
causada por degeneracién alcohdlica, culmi- 
nando en el segundo por un ataque de 
delirium tremens. El doctor Else, al co- 
mienzo de su delirio, padece de alucina- 
ciones: ve un ciempiés gigantesco, inago- 
table cantidad de viboras, animales horribles 
y sin nombre, y termina por confundir a su 
hija con una rata monstruosa. La mata; es 
de nuevo acosado por la fauna alcohdlica 
que se precipita “a un asalto final.” 

Anaconda y El regreso de Anaconda, 
especie de idealizacién de la vida ofidica, 
ademas de presentar una aguda observacién 
de la psicologia animal, trata también de la 
muerte. Se notan cuatro momentos de in- 
tensidad en Anaconda: la muerte del direc- 
tor del serpentario, mordido por la cobra; 
el principio de destruccién de viboras y 
serpientes confabuladas durante el ataque a 
la cuadra; la lucha encarnizada entre la 
joven boa y la Hamadrias asiatica, que 
acaba con el aniquilamiento de la feroz 
capelo real; y finalmente, el exterminio total 
de las agresivas serpientes. En Fl regreso 
de Anaconda, mas patético sin duda, vol- 
vemos a encontrar la joven boa, en plena 
fuerza, convertida en caudillo de un movi- 
miento de rebeldia contra el hombre. Su 
tentativa fracasa a pesar de su heroismo. 
Protege durante dias al mensti: moribundo 
a cuya especie odia, pone sus huevos, en 
cierta manera signo de resurreccién, sobre 
el cadaver descompuesto, y muere. 

En los Cuentos de la selva, escritos 
escencialmente para nifios, la muerte 
aparece en todos los relatos pero no consti- 
tuye un verdadero niicleo. Rara vez se 
materializa. En este conjunto en que pre- 
domina la fantasia, los animales reconocen 
la bondad del hombre y lo defienden con 
medios sencillos e ingenuos. El paso del 
Yabebiri, en que con mas lujo y desespera- 
cién se presenta la muerte, termina a pesar 
de todo con un apacible cuadro de perfecta 
armonfa entre el hombre salvado y sus 


bravos defensores, las rayas. 

La tercera y ultima etapa muestra cierto 
grado de especulacién inquieta con el mas 
alla pero llega a adquirir rasgos de angustia 
sentida en muy pocos cuentos. Esta preo- 
cupacién se concentra sobre todo en los 
cuentos de asunto cinematografico, reves- 
tidos de una densa capa de fantasia, hecho 
que no debe extrafar pues muerte y fan- 
tasia estan profundamente relacionados en 
Quiroga. 

Desde 1920, Quiroga advierte la poca 
importancia de la muerte y su vinculacién 
con el mundo exterior. En El hombre 
muerto se entrega a un juego de reflexiones 
sobre la insignificancia de la desaparicién 
de un ser humano: “. . . y nada, nada en 
la serenidad del ambiente que denuncie y 
grite tal acontecimiento.” Sin embargo, no 
profundiza la idea y no se detiene mayor- 
mente en ella, como lo prueban los cuentos 
escritos durante ese ano. En El sincope 
blanco, por ejemplo, la aventura ultrate- 
rrestre es principalmente un motivo de 
diversion. 

Dentro de esta fase especulativa, queda 
por mencionar otro aspecto de la muerte, 0 
sea, un vago interés en la teoria espiritista, 
segiin la cual los vivos reciben comunica- 
ciones de los espiritus. En El llamado, 
influido por Maeterlinck, Quiroga reelabora 
la teoria de la premonicién de la muerte. 

¢Habria que interpretar la concepcién 
del autor sobre el mas all segun sus rela- 
tos? Seria estéril concluir definitivamente 
porque murié sin dejar testimonio mas 
preciso o serio. Resulta dificil separar por 
completo lo imaginativo de lo real en 
Quiroga, particularmente en cuanto a las 
ideas. La reiteracién de situaciones seme- 
jantes a lo largo de su obra permite sugerir 
un deseo de prolongar en la eternidad la 
gran aventura de la vida terrestre. Sus 
“muertos” conservan su apariencia fisica y 
manifiestan sentimientos humanos. Per- 
manecen, sin embargo, insensibles a toda 
expresi6n tactil. Lo mas légico es el suponer 
que Quiroga quiso divertirse inventando 
circunstancias inverosimiles. 


El desierto y El hijo representan el 
maximo grado de afectividad logrado por 
Quiroga. En el primero, la angustia de un 
padre viudo que va a morir y dejar a sus 
hijos completamente solos e indefensos en 
un medio salvaje, sin vias de comunicacién; 
la tortura de verlos abandonados y expues- 
tos a la muerte por hambre; su heroismo al 
llamarlos para la despedida final, todo cons- 
tituye el elemento fundamentalmente con- 
movedor del cuento. No hay que olvidar 
la base autobiografica de El desierto. Qui- 
roga, después de enviudar en 1915, quedé 
solo con sus dos nifios en Misiones. No 
escribié El desierto sino en 1923, pero sin 
duda_ siempre record6 congojosamente 
aquellos dias dsperos. El hijo alcanza todavia 
mayor fuerza cuando un padre, cuya unica 
razon de ser es su hijo, sufriendo de aluci- 
naciones, ha visto al muchacho “envuelto 
en sangre,” “con la frente abierta por una 
bala. . .” Un dia, su hijo no regresa de la 
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caza. Va a buscarle por el monte, loco de 
dolor, el corazén Ileno de aprensiones. Es 
tan fuerte su tormento que, después de un 
infructuoso recorrido por el monte, en una 
alucinacién, le ve “desembocar de un 
pique lateral.” Dialoga con él, le cuenta 
sus ansias y feliz, vuelve a casa apoyan- 
dose en el hombro de esta ilusién. 

En resumen, las etapas sucesivas siguen 
de cerca el desarrollo del pensamiento del 
autor pero no se limitan dentro de determi- 
nada época. Alternan cuentos de horror 
con cuentos misioneros y cuentos fantas- 
ticos. Parte de una superficialidad acentua- 
da cuya expresién mayor es tal vez Para 
noche de insomnio; llega a la objetividad 
penetrada de simpatia hacia sus héroes, 
como en Los desterrados; acaba por produ- 
cir cuentos de cenida intensidad, como El 
hijo, en que la muerte adquiere para él un 
sentido mucho mas profundo, hasta llegar 
a ser sentimiento intimo. 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


INTROSPECTIVE TECHNIQUES IN “DONA BARBARA” 


Donatp G. CasTANIEN 
Northwestern University 


To give the reader a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the psyche of the fictional 
character has always been one of the novel- 
ist’s chief problems. There are many ways 
by which an author can inform his audi- 
ence of what is occurring in the mind of 
his character; the most common, and what 
may be termed the traditional, method has 
been the author’s statement of what his 
character's thoughts and emotional reac- 
tions are, often accompanied by comment 
and interpretation by the author himself. 
With this method the reader is always 
aware of the presence of the author telling 
him what he should think about the char- 
acter and what interpretation he should 
put on the character's thoughts, attitudes 
and emotions. The author is ever present 
and all knowing. The result is that the 
character is not presented directly, but in- 
directly; the reader is left with the feeling 
that he himself has not been allowed to 
observe the character. 

One of the distinguishing features of the 
twentieth century novel is what Joseph 
Warren Beach refers to as “the disappear- 
ance of the author.”' Not content with the 
results obtained from the older method, 
novelists began to seek new techniques by 
means of which the reader could observe 
the mind of the character, see and hear 
him reveal himself without the interven- 
ing, insistent presence of the author-com- 
mentator. One result of this search and 
experimentation was the stream of con- 
sciousness novel.* 

In Dora Barbara, Romulo Gallegos is 
clearly not attempting the stream of con- 
sciousness novel. Far too much of the 
novel is concerned with action observable 
and observed externally (although Galle- 
gos avoids interfering, officious comment) 


and for the most part the action is reported 
through the words of the author as ob- 
server. Furthermore, even when he reveals 
the activity in the minds of his characters, 
the incoherence and discontinuity so often 
found in the stream of consciousness novel 
are generally missing. But Gallegos was 
writing something more than an adventure 
story and his novel demands more than 
the mere reporting of external events, how- 
ever “realistically” and objectively it may 
be done. There are times when it becomes 
desirable for him to give the reader a more 
intimate glimpse of the inner states of his 
characters and to make more meaningful 
the relationship of the characters one to 
the other. It is to report this psychological 
or inner action that Gallegos turns to some 
of the techniques of the stream of con- 
sciousness novel. 

The principal techniques of the stream 
of consciousness novel have been iden- 
tified as direct interior monologue, indirect 
interior monologue, and sensory impres- 
sion.* Although the term “interior mono- 
logue” is sometimes used as a synonym for 
“stream of consciousness,” it seems advis- 
able to adopt the distinction made between 
them by Robert Humphrey who identifies 
“stream of consciousness” as a genre and 
“interior monologue” as a technique.* 

For present purposes, the direct interior 
monologue may be defined as a direct 
quotation from the mind of the fictional 
character, without reference to the level of 
consciousness, usually indicated by quota- 
tion marks or the dash, and often accom- 
panied by some guiding statement such as 
se dijo or pensaba.° 

The direct interior monologues in Dona 
Barbara occur throughout the novel, some- 
times alone and sometimes in conjunction 
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with other introspective techniques, and 
are used for a variety of effects. The first 
direct quotation of any length from the 
mind of one of the characters is found at 
the end of Chapter 2, Part I when Santos 
is deciding what to do in regard to Alta- 
mira: 


—Para llevar a cabo todo eso se requiere algo 
mas que la voluntad de un hombre. ¢<De qué 
serviria acabar con el cacicazgo de doiia Barbara 
en el Arauca? Reapareceria mas alla bajo otro 
nombre. cath urge es modificar las circunstan- 
cias que producen estos males: poblar. Mas para 
poblar: sanear primero, 
antes. circulo vicioso! 
Here the unspoken words of Santos reflect 
a high level of consciousness and organi- 
zation; they differ but little, if at all, from 
the usual speech of the character. The pur- 
pose of this monologue is not primarily to 
reveal the character of Santos, but to give 
the author an opportunity to state what 
must surely have been one of his own 
opinions on the possibility of civilizing the 
plains. 

Another direct interior monologue, but 
one quite different from the first, occurs in 
Chapter 6, Part III just after Juan Primito 
has suggested to Marisela that she take the 
money she has received from Dona Bar- 
bara to open a store. She thinks: 


y para sanear: lar 


—jPulpera! Pero za qué mas puedo aspirar sino 

a ganarme la vida detras del mostrador de una 

pulperia? jPulpera! Al fin me casaré, o me 

pondré a vivir con un peén y un yd ime por 
i 


alli el doctor Santos Luzardo y me ra que le 


venda . . . aguardiente no, porque él no bebe, 
pero cualquiera otra cosa, y yo se la venderé y 
el ni siquiera se fijara en que es Marisela, aquella 
Marisela, quien le despachara. 

The arrangement of this monologue gives 
an impression of greater intimacy and in- 
formality than the preceding one. At first 
glance there is no connection between the 
pulperia (suggested by Juan Primito only 
as a business venture) and Santos. Mari- 
sela, however, makes a connection and con- 
jures up the vision of herself forgotten and 
of Santos oblivious to her. It is further evi- 
dence of how much in love she is. The 
last sentence suggests the flow of the 
thought, broken slightly when Marisela 
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pauses to consider what she will sell San- 
tos. 
Not all the direct quotations from the 
consciousness of the characters are even as 
extended as the short examples cited above. 
There are many introduced by se dijo, se 
dijo mentalmente, pensaba, se pregunta 
mentalmente, para sus adentros, se hizo 
estas reflexiones and a variety of other 
similar phrases. In nearly every case, the 
mental observations consist of one or at 
most two short sentences and serve to com- 
ment briefly on some external event. 

Another device closely related to the di- 
rect interior monologue involves the use of 
the verb murmurar to introduce a state- 
ment. Like the quotations introduced by 
such expressions as se dijo, these involve 
short statements and are closely related to 
what the speaker observes around him. 
Technically they do not classify as internal 
since the words are actually spoken, though 
this makes but slight difference in the 
effect attained. The speaker is most fre- 
quently without an audience; even when 
there are others present, their importance as 
listeners is diminished. Take for example 
the occasion in Chapter 1, Part II when 
Dona Barbara, Mr. Danger, Mujiquita and 
Pernalete are gathered in the latter’s office. 
Pernalete remarks, “Dona Barbara se ha 
quedado muy pensativa esta vez.” After 
two paragraphs in which the author de- 
scribes her state of mind: 


Estrujé rabiosamente la hoja del folleto, mur- 
murando: 

—j Que este papel, este pedazo de papel que yo 
puedo arrugar y volver trizas, tenga fuerza para 
obligarme a hacer lo que no me da la gana! 


There is no comment on the effect pro- 
duced on the others; it is Dona Barbara 
herself on whom attention is focused. The 
use of the word pensativa and the analysis 
of her thoughts effectively remove her 
audience so far as the reader is concerned. 

The indirect interior monologue differs 
from the direct in that the thoughts of the 
character are not quoted but are para- 
phrased and summarized by the author 
and stated in the third person. The reader 
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is thus once removed from the character's 
mind; comment and description by the 
author may enter the indirect interior 
monologue but they are usually at a mini- 
mum. The reader still witnesses the work- 
ings of the mind of the character. The dif- 
ference between the indirect interior mono- 
logue and traditional psychological analysis 
by the author is illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage from Chapter 5, Part I. Just 
after his arrival at Altamira, Santos is lying 
in a hammock analysing his feelings: 


Eran dos corrientes contrarias: propésitos e 
impulsos, decisiones y temores. 

Por una parte, lo que habia sido fruto de 
reflexiones ante el espectaculo de la Ilanura: el 
deseo de consagrarse a la obra patridtica, a la 
lucha contra el mal imperante, contra la Natura- 
leza y el hombre, a la busqueda de los remedios 
eficaces; propdésito desinteresado, hasta cierto 
punto, pues 5 aan menos contaba en él era e 
ansia de reconquistar la riqueza dedicdndose a 
restaurar el hato. 


Luego, lo prudente era volver al propdsito 
primitivo: vender el hato. Ademas, era lo que 
estaba de acuerdo con sus verdaderos planes de 
vida, puesto que cuanto pensé a bordo del bongo 
tal vez no fue sino momentdnea exaltacién. . . . 
:Sabia, realmente, lo que era un hato, cémo 
habia que manejarlo y a qué modo corregir las 
deficiencias de una industria que habia venido 
pasando a través de varias generaciones sin perder 
su forma primitiva? Las lineas generales del vasto 
plan civilizador no podian éscap4rsele; pero los 
detalles zpodria, acaso, dominarlos? ... ¢No 
estaba ya bastante demostrada su incompetencia 
por la torpeza con que hasta alli habia procedido 
en todo lo relativo a Altamira? 

Tal era la falla de aquel cardcter, tan bien 
templado por lo demas: Santos Luzardo no sentia 
la presencia de las energias que alentaban en él, 
se tenia miedo y exageraba la necesidad de la 
actitud vigilante. 


The first of the quoted paragraphs is com- 
ment by the author to guide the reader 
through the thoughts of Santos. The sec- 
ond is a summary of his previous reactions, 
which might or might not be present in 
his consciousness at the time, accompanied 
by the author's explanation beginning with 
the word propdsito. The third paragraph is 
an indirect statement of what Santos was 
thinking. To make a direct interior mono- 
logue of this it would be necessary only to 
change the pronouns from third person to 
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first and to shift the verb tenses from past 
to present. The last paragraph is something 
different, the omniscient author analysing 
and explaining his character. The matter 
here could not be found in Santos’s mind 
because “Santos Luzardo no sentia . . .” 

Interior monologue, either direct or in- 
direct, portrays the mind in action, and in 
greater or lesser degree lets the reader 
“hear” the mind express itself in words. 
Sensory impression involves the description 
of the outside world as it is perceived by 
the character, and the impressions recorded 
on the mind often reveal the emotional 
state: 


Tierras dridas, quebradas por barrancas y 
surcadas de terroneras. Reses flacas, de miradas 
mustias, lamian aqui y all4, con una obsesién 
impresionante, los taludes y peladeros del triste 
paraje. Blanqueaban al sol las osamentas de las 
que ya habian sucumbido, victimas de la tierra 
salitrosa que las enviciaba hasta hacerlas morir de 
hambre, olvidadas del pasto, y grandes bandadas 
de zamuros se cernian sobre la pestilencia de la 
carrona. 

Dofia Barbara se detuvo a contemplar la por- 
fiada aberracién del ganado, y con pensamientos 
de si misma materializados en sensaciones, sintidé 
en la sequedad saburrosa de su lengua, ardida de 
fiebre y de sed, la aspereza y la amargura 
aquella tierra que lamian las obstinadas lenguas 


bestiales. (Chapter 15, Part III) 


After Santos has washed Marisela’s face, 
she becomes aware of a change in herself: 


El le ha dejado dos cosas tiernas. 

rescura del agua en las mejillas, que ahora 
le estan produciendo sensaciones desconocidas. 
{Si se siente la belleza! Estas sensaciones nuevas 
y tiernas no pueden tener otra causa... . Le ha 
dejado también la emocién de unas palabras 
nunca ojdas hasta entonces. Las repite y oye que 
le resuenan en el fondo del corazén, y se da 
cuenta, a la vez, de que su corazén era algo 
negro, hondo, mudo y vacio. Pero algo sonoro, 
también, como el pozo que est4 junto a su casa, 
oscuro, profundo y con un espejo agua alld 
adentro. “jEs preciosa esta critaura!” ... Y la 
voz resuena, honda, como en el pozo cuando se 


habla sobre el brocal. (Chapter 11, Part I) 
One of the most interesting and complex 
presentations of the interior workings of 
a character involves both sensory impres- 
sion and memory. In Chapter 6, Part I 
after Defia Barbara has been listening to 
Melquiades and Balbino Paiba discussing 
the arrival of Santos, she looks into a glass 


of water where she pretends to see Santos. 
It is made clear that it is one of her tricks; 
Melquiades knows it and Balbino suspects 
it. The trick backfires on Dofia Barbara, 


however: 


Entretanto, doha Barbara habia depositado el 
vaso sobre mesa, sin llevarselo a los labios, 
asaltada por un recuerdo repentino que le en- 
sombrecio la faz: 


“Era a bordo de una piragua. . . . Lejos, en 


el profundo silencio, se oia el bronco mugido de 
los raudales de Atures. . . . De pronto canto el 
yacabé. .. .” 

We are told that it is memory that holds 
Dona Barbara entranced and we know that 
it is her memory of Asdrubal. The words 
in quotation marks are not, however, words 
in her mind; they are, with the exception 
of the first sentence, remembered sounds. 
These sounds are remembered not only by 
Donia Barbara but by the reader as well, 
for the three sentences are taken from the 
story of Dofa Barbara’s past given in Chap- 
ter 3, Part I. The first sentence is made up 
of parts of two in the earlier chapter, 
“... veiase en una piragua . . .” and “Eran 
seis hombres abordo . . .” The other two 
sentences are repeated exactly as they first 
occurred. Although these three quotations 
do not describe action, the sensory impres- 
sions they produce serve to recall the whole 
episode. Dona Barbara remains withdrawn 
from the outside world for some time; Bal- 
bino and Melquiades ask her several ques- 
tions which pass unanswered, Melquiades 
leaves the room, Balbino finishes his meal, 
the lamp dies, but Dofia Barbara remains 
lost in her memories. The repetition of the 
sentences beginning “Lejos . . .” and “De 
pronto . . .” brings the passage to a close. 
It is true that in this section we do not 
see directly into Dofia Barbara's mind, but 
the suggestion of what is going on there 
is very strong. 

The various introspective techniques 
found in the novel are used most effec- 
tively not as occasional isolated entrances 
into the minds of the characters but as 
blocks of narrative in which several tech- 
niques are used together to portray inner 
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action. The most extended of these pas- 
sages includes the greater part of Chapters 
10 and 11 of Part Il. The two chapters 
relate the events during and immediately 
following the dance at Altamira. Chapter 
10 opens with a conversation between 
Marisela and Genoveva in which Marisela, 
in a state of great excitement, tells Geno- 
veva what has happened between her and 
Santos and how she has ruined everything 
by calling him antipatico. The two girls 
speculate for a time on the effect on San- 
tos, Genoveva then goes off to dance with 
Pajarote, leaving Marisela alone with her 
thoughts, introduced by the repetition of a 
question Genoveva has asked: 

. . « las palabras de Genoveva aprovecharon la 
ocasion: 

—zY ahora, Marisela? ¢Crees que todo puede 
seguir como venia, después de lo 9 ha sucedido? 
Te imaginas que has resuelto situacién con 
haberte lanzado a decir lo que no se atrevian a 
declararte? ¢No ves que, por lo contrario, la has 
complicado? qué cara te le presentaras 
mafiana a Santos si esta misma noche no se te 
acerca él a confesarte que te ama? Y no viene. 
No vendra en toda la noche. j;Qué chasco te has 
llevado! Y todo por no saber disimular lo que 
sientes. Imaginate lo que habra pensado de ti. 
El, es tan. . . jantipatico! 

—Ya sé lo que soy. Ya me lo has dicho otra 


jAh! ¢Estaba usted ahi? 

—Si. Aqui estoy. No me ves? 

—Por qué viene en puntas de pie a oir lo que 
una esta pensando? 
The monédlogo dialogado, as Unamuno 
calls it, continues until Marisela ends it 
with the words she has been wanting to 
hear from Santos and the words she has 
been wanting to say to him: 

—Y yo me acerco mas a ti y te pregunto: :me 
quieres, Marisela? 

—jTe idolatro, antipatico! 
The internal scene is interrupted once by 
a single word, pausa, (which would not 
have been present in the mind of Mari- 
sela) placed as a guide for the reader. It 
is followed by three sentences which Mari- 
sela does not address to the Santos of her 
phantasy but which represent her own 
private thoughts. The dialogued mono- 
logue continues. In the “speeches” of Mari- 
sela and Santos, consistency of characteri- 
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zation is maintained and a link with pre- 
ceding external events is provided by 
Marisela's use of gud, caidas, and the prov- 
erb “Pa quien es su pae, buena esta su 
mae.” Santos, true to form, corrects her. 
Lest there be any doubt as to what has 
been happening, the author informs us at 
the end that “esto no sucedié sino en la 
imaginacion de Marisela,” a statement that 
is followed by one sentence of speculation 
on the part of the author. 

The monologue is resumed immediately 
with a series of questions which Marisela 
asks herself, debating the name she should 
give to her feeling for Santos. The chapter 
closes with two brief paragraphs of com- 
ment by the author whose last sentence 
re-emphasizes the introspective nature of 
what has gone before: “La vida, inclinan- 
dolo a uno u otro lado, determinaria la for- 
ma futura, pero en aquel punto de equili- 
brio entre la realidad y el suefo, era, 
todavia, la pasién sin nombre.” 

Most of Chapter 11 is devoted to Santos, 
for whom it is a time of emotional crisis 
as much as it is for Marisela. Santos's 
thought is apparently intended to involve 
a greater degree of awareness than Mari- 
sela’s. While her monologue is coherent, 
she is obviously completely unaware of her 
surroundings and her mind is not dis- 
tracted by external events; she is left at the 
end of the chapter in her state of absorp- 
tion. Santos, on the other hand, makes 
deliberate preparations for thought: “Con 
la fria imparcialidad de que se revestia 
para analizar sentimientos suyos y situacio- 
nes dificiles que de ellos dependiesen, se 
planteé el caso . . .” He sits down, arranges 
books and papers, lays his hands on them 
“.. . cual si necesitara exteriorizar y con- 
vertir en cosas inertes los sentimientos 
sobre los cuales era menester reflexionar 
...” Then begins the direct interior mono- 
logue in which Santos weighs the situa- 
tion. It is interrupted periodically: 

a) Y movié la mano sobre el papel como para 


borrar lo que alli estuviese —. Luego, asen- 


tando mas la diestra sobre los libros 


Hispania 


b) Retiré las manos de libros y papeles, y re- 
clinandose en el asiento, con la cabeza echada 
atras, prosiguid su monologo mental: 
c) Enciende un cigarrillo. Grato es pensar mirando 
desvanecerse el humo en el aire, sobre todo 
cuando los pensamientos se van desvaneciendo a 
medida que son formulados. 
d) Tira el cigarrillo, que ha dado, de pronto, un 
humo amargo y con movimientos de atencion 
ausente de ellos se pone a arreglar los papeles de 
modo que no sobresalgan el uno del otro, mientras 
se dice, ya no mentalmente, sino con palabras 
emitidas. 
These interpolations show how close to the 
surface Santos's thoughts are, an impres- 
sion strengthened by the logical organiza- 
tion of the monologue. One might expect 
the comparison of thoughts and smoke to 
introduce a monologue revealing a differ- 
ent level of consciousness, but such is not 
the case. The last interpolation marks the 
transition from direct interior monologue 
to a spoken monologue consisting of a 
single paragraph in which Santos arrives 
at a decision. The spoken monologue leads 
to a brief bit of dialogue. Santos calls An- 
tonio; he is answered by Marisela who tells 
him that Antonio is not there. A short 
paragraph of comment by the author is 
followed by another interior monologue 
consisting of two questions: 

¢Acaso, con lo que habia descubierto la noche 
anterior, al sacar a Marisela a bailar, habian 
cambiado, realmente las cosas? ¢La ingenuidad 
misma de aquella tdcita confesién de amor que 
ella hiciera al decirle “jantipatico!” no le daba al 
amor Marisela un caracter especial, cierta 
diafanidad de sentimientos infantiles, ante los 
cuales resultaban desproporcionados sus escru- 
pulos? 
This is indirect interior monologue, but it 
is so nearly direct that the only clues to 
the fact that it is not a direct quotation 
from the mind of Santos are the verb tenses 
in the first question and the use of le and 
sus instead of me and mis in the second. 
One more direct interior monologue is en- 
closed by passages of author’s comment. 
The episode concludes with a long para- 
graph: 

éPréxima y lejana Marisela? . . . 2Esta en la 
cocina, preparandole la comida como a él le 
agrada? Pero desde aqui se le oye la voz o la 


risa o la copla. ¢Se ha quedado en silencio la 
casa y la mirada se fija en un sitio cualquiera? 
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Es casi seguro que por alli cerca esté una flor, que 
ella ha puesto. Vas a sentarte y tienes que quitar 
el libro o la labor que dejo en la silla. Buscas algo 
y apenas mueves el brazo, alli mismo lo encuen- 
tras, porque todo esta en su sitio y al alcance de 
tu-mano.... 

This is a combination of direct and in- 
direct interior monologue, beginning with 
third person reporting and ending in the 
second person, Santos addressing himself. 

Another episode of the novel in which 
introspective techniques are used effective- 
ly is the interview between Dona Barbara 
and Balbino Paiba in Chapter 4, Part III. 
The two discuss the murder of Carmelito 
and the theft of the feathers, neither re- 
vealing what he knows or suspects. Dona 
Barbara feigns jealousy because of Bal- 
bino’s affair with one of the girls from 
Paso Real and makes veiled threats. The 
dialogue is followed by an unspoken re- 
mark of Dona Barbara, “Ya éste no vera el 
hoyo donde va a caer.” Her prediction is 
shown to be true by a direct interior mono- 
logue in which Balbino reveals himself to 
be the murderer and thief and states his 
plans for the disposal of the feathers. Si- 
multaneously with his monologue, Dona 
Barbara’s mind is reviewing their conver- 
sation; she reveals her plan to trap Balbino 
and to hand him and the proof of his 
crimes over to Santos. The author adds a 
paragraph in which he explains that Dona 
Barbara is ready to give up her old ways 
and to start anew. The private remark of 
Dona Barbara next quoted gives more force 
to the information: 

—Seré otra mujer—deciase una y otra vez—. 

Ya estoy cansada de mi misma y quiero ser otra 
y conocer otra vida. Todavia me siento joven y 
puedo volver a empezar. 
Besides giving the reader further insight 
into the psychology of the two characters, 
the monologues in this section serve a 
double purpose: past action is explained 
and future action is forecast. 

Although introspective techniques are 
used throughout the novel—there is scarce- 
ly a chapter that does not offer examples 
of one or more of them—their use becomes 


more frequent as the story progresses and 
the decisive moments are approached. It 
is at times of crisis for the principal charac- 
ters that these techniques are used in com- 
bination and in fair extension to reveal 
the essential inner action. Such is the case 
when Santos leaves Marisela after their 
first meeting, when, at the dance and im- 
mediately afterward, Marisela and Santos 
realize that their problem demands solu- 
tion, when Dona Barbara admits to herself 
that her life at El Miedo is ended and 
plans to leave. 

The techniques are used for a variety 
of purposes. Sometimes what is so revealed 
makes the actions of a character more un- 
derstandable and acceptable; for example, 
the opening of Dona Barbara's mind to the 
reader on various occasions indicates that 
her final disappearance is due to something 
more than defeat. At times they are em- 
ployed to supply necessary background in- 
formation, as ur the opening chapter 
where, by a combination of narrative, 
quoted thoughts and remembered state- 
ments, the presence of Melquiades in the 
bongo with Santos is explained. When- 
ever these techniques are used, some defi- 
nition of character is obtained. Gallegos 
does not, of course, depend solely upon 
this method for presenting his characters, 
but it serves to supplement the traditional 
psychological descriptions. The result of 
many of the interior scenes, whatever else 
may be accomplished with them, is to stop 
all exterior action in the novel. In most 
cases, where the internal passage is of any 
length, it is as if the actors cease all move- 
ment and they are seen silent and motion- 
less. One of the effects thus attained is 
variety in the pace of the novel. 

The plot of Dota Barbara arises from 
conditions existing in the plains of Vene- 
zuela, but its development depends heavily 
upon the interaction of the principal char- 
acters who symbolize the forces operating 
in the country. By adopting some of the 
techniques developed in stream of con- 
sciousness writing and combining them 
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with more traditional novelistic techniques, 
Gallegos presents vividly the minds of the 
actors and gives the novel added depth and 
perspective. 


NOTES 


1The Twentieth Century Novel (New York, 
1932), Chapter II, “Exit Author.” 
2 For the development of the stream of conscious- 
ness novel see Melvin Friedman, Stream of Con- 
sciousness: A Study in Literary Method (New 
Haven, 1955), especially Chapter 2, “Historical 
Background of the Stream of Consciousness 
Nove 
“Direct interior monologue” and “indirect in- 
terior monologue” are used by Robert Humphrey. 
Stream of Consciousness in the Modern Novel 
(Berkeley, 1954), p. 23. The term “sensory im- 
ression” is adopted by Lawrence Edward 
Bowling, “What is the Stream of Consciousness 
Technique?” PMLA, txv (1950) 333-345. 
4 Op. cit., p. 4. 
5 It should be noted that for some critics such a 
definition is too broad. Edouard Dujardin, for 
example, states that the interior monologue is 
“. . « le discours sans auditeur et non prononcé, 
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par lequel un personnage exprime sa pensée la 
plus intime, plus proche de |'inconscient, 
antérieurement A toute organisation logique, 
c'est-a-dire en son état naissant, par le moyen de 
phrases directes réduites aX minimum syntaxial, 
de fagon a donner l'impression ‘tout venant’.” 
(Le monologue intérieur, 1931, p. 59.) Hum- 
phrey, op. cit., pp. 35-36, distinguishes between 
the interior monologue and the soliloquy: “The 
soliloquy differs from the interior monologue 
primarily in that, although it is spoken solus, it 
nevertheless is represented with the assumption 
of a formal and immediate audience. This, in 
turn, os it special characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from internal monologue. The most 
important of these is a greater coherence, since 
the purpose of it is to communicate emotions 
and ideas which are related to a plot and action; 
whereas the purpose of interior monologue is, 
first of all, to communicate psychic identity.” 
Friedman, op. cit., p. 7, seems to allow more lee- 
way: “Interior monologue is, then, a direct quo- 
tation from the mind in the process of creating 
either thoughts or impressions and is carried on 
ee in the active state. It may concern 
itself with the entire area of consciousness (not 
merely the language area) or with any part 
thereof. It is generally set up as a block of internal 
narration a can usually stand by itself as a 
completed unit.” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
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years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
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for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
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SILVER AND STEEL: TWO TRANSLATIONS OF “PLATERO Y YO” 


Howarp T. Younc 
Pomona College 


The homage to the late Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, occasioned by his receipt of the 
Nobel Prize for 1956, is cause for reflection 
among Hispanists on the power of the 
Swedish Academy. “El andaluz universal” 
—an epithet we never doubted—is, thanks 
to the inventor of gunpowder, a now quite 
literal title. Translations of his works Cand 
therefore of the spirit of Andalusia) are 
appearing throughout the world. Such ex- 
tended fame was long in coming, and one 
recalls with bittersweet feelings the episode 
of the “Corona de perejil,” where Platero 
is crowned for his efforts in winning a race 
with a simple parsley wreath; the race, like 
the poet's poetry, was honor enough in 
itself. 

An anthology of his work' has been se- 
lected by a national book club. And, where 
once there were none, now there are two 
translations of Platero y yo, one by Eloise 
Roach of Texas,? and the other by Profes- 
sor William Roberts of Vanderbilt and his 
wife Mary.® 

The popularity of Platero, always enor- 
mous in the Hispanic world, has spread to 
the pages of Time and Life, and Miss 
Roach’s publishers proudly announce a 
fourth printing (as of April 1958) and a 
forthcoming British edition. It is certainly 
an ironic embarras de choix to be given 
two translations at once, especially since 
Miss Roach had been seeking a publisher 
since 1936. 

The Robertses have omitted thirty-two 
chapters. The short first edition (Madrid: 
La Lectura, 1914) is complete, but selec- 
tions were made (with the poet’s approval) 
from the larger edition of 1917 (Madrid: 
Calleja). Miss Roach has translated all epi- 
sodes and used as her text the 1932 edition 
by the Residencia de Estudiantes. Both 


versions have the blessing of Juan Ramon.‘ 
And here end factual differences. 

One must admire the devotion and the 
courage behind an attempt to translate 
these shimmering prose poems which de- 
pend for their effect upon innate rhythm, 
word order, diminutives, unique placement 
of adjectives, consistent use of adverbs as 
noun modifiers, and a studied simplicity 
that refuses to vield to English. The usual 
translating problems, always formidable, 
are magnified by the special genius of this 
particular author. 

Yet the citadel has been stormed and at 
least we should be able to expect the “re- 
verse of the tapestry,” as Cervantes said. At 
most, we might ask for these criteria estab- 
lished by Jacques Barzun: “The secret of 
true translation is never to miss an oddity 
of phrase, to ‘place’ it (when it occurs) in 
the scale of vocabularies and intentions, 
and to find or fashion its equivalent.”® 

Both translators are attentive to this first 
admonition (there is, after all, oddity of 
phrase at every turn in Jiménez), but they 
have great trouble with the “placing.” As 
a result, Miss Roach invents and omits, 
while Professor and Mrs. Roberts struggle 
manfully to get nearly every word of the 
original into English. 

In general, the Roberts translation is 
academic, with all the good and bad con- 
notations therein: literalness, concreteness, 
exactitude; some loss of tone, spirit, and 
mystery. Although their knowledge of 
Spanish is superb, they have an uneven 
ear for Erglish. A translator must be an 
expert in both languages before he can 
even begin. 

On the other hand, the Roach transla- 
tion is too sentimental; it has too much of 
the “angelus” spirit and too little of the 
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underlying note of terror and death that 
makes the book so Spanish. However, Miss 
Roach’s ear for English is excellent, and 
her Platero, if inaccurate, is highly read- 
able, in a dulcet way that is sustained by 
the illustrations which have none of the 
leanness of those in the Roberts version. 

If, however, Edwin Honig is correct 
when he says that the art of Jiménez is 
plasticity placed in an ambiente that is “the 
death-ridden heart of Andalusia,’ then I 
seriously doubt that Miss Roach’s sweet- 
ened Platero is authentic. The concrete 
examples I shall cite indicate with what 
liberty she approached the text, and warn 
us that too much of the translator may be 
left in her version. It is a work of love, but 
love does distort. 

Here are some examples culled from 
many of Miss Roach’s inventions: “como 
Jesus en la muerte” (73),’ “like a carnival 
image on a skeleton” (40); “los pinetes sin 
limpiar” (96), “young fir trees” (55); 


“echaria uno un pulso” (260), “go explor- 
ing” (163). Typical mistranslations are: 


“el pinar verde se agria”-(59), “the green 
pine tree is dulled” (30); “nogal grande” 
(173), “big oak tree” (107); “almoraduj” 
(67), “sandalwood” (34). 

Obviously a translator must do some 
second-hand creating, he must be permit- 
ted to “invent,” but always within the scale 
of values set by the connotations of the 
word and the context. Miss Roach is con- 
siderably more successful than the Robert- 
ses in this role; unfortunately, she tends 
to ignore the scale of values. An example 
of her achievement can be found at the 
beginning of “La tisica:” “blanca la cara 
y mate, cual un nardo ajado” (124), “her 
face a dead white, like a bruised lily” 
(Roach, 75), “her face white and lusterless 
as a withered spikenard” (Roberts, 70). 
The latter is more literal and accurate, but 
“withered spikenard” sends shivers down 
one’s back. “Bruised lily” is better and also 
justifiable, even if romantic, and “dead 
white” is an admirable compression of 
“blanca la cara y mate.” The rhythm is 
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lost, but some form of compression must 
be permitted in translating from Spanish 
into English, because the Germanic tongue 
simply will not permit its adjectives to be 
strung out in chains before and after the 
noun, which is one of Jiménez’ main tech- 
niques in Platero y yo. 

Miss Roach scores many times in this 
fashion and deserves due credit. In the 
well-known “Mariposas blancas,” the final 
line in Spanish is, “Y el alimento ideal 
pasa, libre y candido. . . .” (20) “And the 
food for the soul passes, candid and free” 
(Roach, 4) seems to me better than “And 
so the stuff for dreams passes free and 
guileless” CRoberts, 21). Daring often 
stands a translator in good stead. What did 
Jiménez mean exactly in the phrase at the 
end of this sentence? “La chicharra sierra 
un pino, que nunca llega” (171). Miss 
Roach gives us, “The harvest fly saws a 
pine tree that never falls” (106); the Ro- 
bertses, “The cicada is sawing away at 
some pine forever hidden” (91). Both are 
good; subjectively, I prefer Miss Roach’s 
effort, although she should have kept “ci 
cada” for its onomatopoeia. “Urchins” 
(Roach, 168) for “chiquillos” (269) is, in 
the context, inspired. 

But unfortunately Miss Roach has a 
tendency to turn her back on certain 
phrases, to refuse to “place” them in the 
scale. Here are some of her sins of omis- 
sion: The dunce cap that Platero is threat- 
ened with at “La miga” is described origi- 
nally as “el gorro de los ojos grandes ribetea- 
dos de anil y almagra, como los de las 
barcas del rio” (30); the English is merely 
“the ridiculous dunce cap” (11). When 
the little girl tries to move her mired cart 
with “el empuje de su pechillo en flor” 
(102), the phrase is simply not translated 
at all. (Miss Roach definitely tends to shy 
away from Jiménez’ sensuality, as much a 
part of him as the Andalusian sky and 
the Moorish inheritance. “Una adolescente 
apasionada” [118] is, after all, “a passion- 
ate young girl” [Roberts, 67] more than it 
is “a passionate young adolescent” [Roach, 
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71].) The gypsies’ donkeys, described as 
“moribundos, mordisqueando la muerte, en 
derredor” (271) become simply those 
“starving donkeys all around” (169). Was 
the phrase thought to be too Spanish? But 
Jiménez is a Spanish author. An equiva- 
lent must be found. 

There are many more cases of omission, 
but I do not wish to appear unduly critical. 
This is not, however, a case of academic 
hair-splitting. We are‘ dealing with a clas- 
sic, and classics should be approached with 
integrity as well as inspiration. “I eat the 
air, promise-crammed: you cannot feed 
capons so,” says Hamlet to the King. Much 
of this ensuing scene could be pruned to 
avoid translating difficulties, but no one 
would think of doing so. Classics give rise 
to impossible problems of translation; that 
is why they are classics. Anyone can 
render journalism into another idiom. 

It is difficult, on the other hand, to rec- 
ommend the Robertses’ translation merely 
on the basis of accuracy and literalism, for 
it is often clumsy and even occasionally 
g., the half- ‘Sinister, half- 


“se habla 


omits a phrase, e.g 
joking conclusion of “Nocturno:” 
de unos hombres que ‘sacan el unto a los 
nifios para curar a la hija del rey, que esta 


hética C158) unaccountably becomes 
“there is talk of men who ‘are making an 
ointment to cure the daughter of the king, 
who is consumptive’ ” (85), a far cry from 
“‘sacan el unto a los nifos’.” 

To supplement these isolated but very 
frequent shortcomings (especially in the 
Roach edition), I should like to consider 
one chapter in toto. “El retorno” is typical 
for Jiménez: it exudes mystery and local 
color, with an emphasis on vegetation and 
atmosphere. It also serves as an example 
of the virtues and defects of both transla- 
tors, and will give the reader the complete 
context. I shall quote paragraph by para- 
graph. 

Veniamos los dos, cargados, de los montes: Pla- 
de almoraduj; yo, de lirios amarillos. 


Platero and I were returning from the moun- 


tains heavily loaded: he with sandalwood, I with 
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yellow lilies. (Roach, p. 34) 

We were returning from the woods, both of us 
heavyladen: Platero with sweet marjoram and | 
with yellow iris. (Roberts, p. 45) 

I am not competent to comment on the 
difference between sandalwood and sweet 
marjoram, but I believe there is one, and 
all my dictionaries give Professor Roberts’ 
translation for almoraduj. (Note Jiménez’ 
preference for the Arabic word, instead of 
mejorana.) The difference between lily 
and iris is also beyond my field, but I do 
believe lirios amarillos are colloquially “yel- 
low flags” in English. Roberts interprets 
monte as woods, and that is a moot point. 
(Both translators, I am sure, have spent 
some time in the area of Moguer.) 

Miss Roach’s sentence is in good order, 
and she has even managed to get the title 
of the book into it. No meaning has been 
destroyed, but it is typical of her coy play- 
ing with the text. 

Caia la tarde de abril. Todo lo que en el poniente 
habia sido cristal de oro, era luego cristal de plata; 
una alegoria, lisa y luminosa, de azucenas de 
cristal. Después el vasto cielo fué cual un zafiro 


transparente, trocado en esmeralda. Yo volvia 
triste... 


It was April dusk. Everything that in the west 
had been limpid gold was now limpid silver, a 
smooth luminosity of Cape jessamine petals. Then 
the vast sky became transparent sapphire: _ 
emerald. Sadness held me like a shroud . 
(Roach) 


The April evening was fading. All that had been 
crystal of gold in the sunset was now crystal of 
silver, a smooth and luminous allegory of white 
lilies and crystal. Later the vast heavens were like 
a transparent sapphire turned to emerald. I was 
returning sad. (Roberts) 

There are perhaps a hundred of these de- 
scriptions in Jiménez—all based on color 
and luminosity—and one had better trans- 
late them as best one can, for they are an 
essential part of the book’s charm. I really 
cannot quarrel with “cristal de oro” becom- 
ing “limpid gold.” This is Miss Roach at 
her best. But I am little annoyed at the 
compression of the allegory of white lilies, 
and I firmly feel that the freedom taken 
with the last line is outrageous, even 
though Jiménez might have written it, if 
he had thought about it. 
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Ya en la cuesta, la torre del pueblo, coronada de 
refulgentes azulejos, cobraba, en el levantamiento 
de la hora pura, un aspecto monumental. Parecia, 
de cerca, como una Giralda vista de lejos, y mi 
nostalgia de ciudades, aguda con la primavera, 
encontraba en ella un consuelo melancélico. 


From the hilltop the one tower of the town, the 
church steeple crowned with blue tiles, acquired 
in the clarity of the hour a monumental aspect. 
For the moment it was the Giralda from a dis- 
tance. . . . And my yearning for Seville, acute 
in springtime, found in the sight a melancholy 
comfort. (Roach) 


In the sublimity of that pure hour, the town 
tower, crowned with gleaming tiles, took on a 
monumental aspect as we approached. At close 
range it was like a distant view of Seville’s great 
cathedral tower, and my longing for cities, always 
keen in the Spring, found in it a melancholy 
comfort. (Roberts) 

Both translations fail to do justice to 
this paragraph. The Roberts is thorough 
but brittle. Miss Roach has ignored levanta- 
miento (and such a word is at the very 
core of Jiménez). The disappearance of 
the cuesta is due to the fact that it does 
not appear in the Robertses’ edition (La 
Lectura, 1914). Neither of them have that 
sense of suspended perfection, shimmering 
in the twilight, that is in the original. 
“Acquired” is good for cobraba, but Miss 
Roach simply gave up on the play between 
“de cerca . . . de lejos,” and created her 
substitute. Both decided to identify the 
Giralda, and here Miss Roach’s inventive- 
ness stood her in good stead, for she has 
slipped it in unobtrusively. She has, how- 
ever, decided to make Jiménez’ description 
of the tower more exact. 

Retorno . . . zadénde? de qué? zpara qué? Pero 
los lirios que venfian conmigo olian mds en 
frescura tibia de la noche que se entraba; olfan 
con un olor mds penetrante y, al mismo tiempo, 
mas vago, que salia de la flor sin verse la flor, flor 
e olor sélo, que embriagaba el cuerpo y el alma 
desde la sombra solitaria. 
Return. . . . Where? From what? To what? For 
what? But the lilies I carried were more odorous 
in the warm freshness of approaching night; their 
fragrance was more penetrating and at the same 
time more vague, coming from the unseen blos- 
soms, as if they had become all odor, intoxicating 
the body and the soul in the solitary darkness. 
(Roach ) 
Return. . . . To what place? From what? For 
what? But the irises that were coming with me 
were more strongly scented in the warm freshness 
of the approaching night; their scent grew at once 
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and, out of the lonely shadows, intoxicating body 
and soul. (Roberts) 

When Jiménez wrote “lirios que venian 
conmigo,” I think he meant exactly that 
and not the transitive verb “carry” that 
Miss Roach has substituted. He is building 
up to one of his mystical moments, which 
she overrides. “Que salia de la flor sin verse 
la flor” is, I admit, almost impossible to 
bring over into English, but “coming from 
the unseen blossoms” is not justifiable. Fur- 
thermore, this odor, with its Proustian 
powers of recall, is coming from (desde) 
the shadows, and not in the shadows. 


—Alma mia, lirio en la sombra!—dije. 

Y pensé, de pronto, en Platero, que aunque iba 
debajo de mi, se me habia, como si fuera mi 
cuerpo, olvidado. 


“Oh, soul of mine, lily in the shadow,” I said. 
And suddenly I remem Platero, whom, 
though on him, I had forgotten, as if he were 
part of my body. (Roach) 


“Soul of mine, iris in the shadows!” I said. And 
it suddenly occurred to me that though Platero 
was under me, I had forgotten him. (Roberts) 
The restraint of the latter version is admir- 
able. Jiménez quite often teeters on the 
edge of pure sentimentality. But there is 
the element of steel underneath. Miss 
Roach, I am afraid has been captivated by 
the sentimentality from the start. 

The careful job done by ‘Villiam and 
Mary Roberts deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has received. It is intelligent, 
if not too inspiring. 

But the Roach translation seems to have 
captured the public favor (there were 
18,000 copies in print as of April 1958), 
and I can hear the question: Isn’t it closer 
to the spirit of the original because it is 
more beautiful than its competitor? Didn’t 
Motteux take great liberties with Don 
Quijote, but doesn’t his version have a 
gusto and a verve that no succeeding one 
has ever attained? That is the easy way 
out. Platero y yo is in the great tradition 
of claroscuro that pervades Spanish letters 
—the mystics contemporary with the pic- 
aresque novel, the sky and the earth in 
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“El entierro del Conde de Orgaz.” “Tien’ 
asero,” the people say when they see Pla- 
tero. “Acero y plata de luna, al mismo 
tiempo,” Jiménez replies (p. 9). Miss 
Roach does very well with the plata de 
luna. I think she loses the acero. 

The epigaph that Salinas chose for his 
La voz a ti debida is from Shelley's “Epi- 
psychidion,” and it fits exactly the content 
and mood of Platero y yo: “Thou wonder, 
and thou beauty, and thou terror!” 

By such criteria, neither translator can 
be said to have scored: a clear success. If 
Miss Roach’s translation is having a vogue, 
it is, 1 feel, a sentimental one. There is still 
a Platero sconced in the Spanish of the 
author. That he may never escape is typ- 
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ical of the genius of both the language and 
the author, and is the greater public’s 
misfortune. 


NOTES 


1 The Selected Writings of Juan Ramén Jiménez. 
Translated by H. R. Hays, edited with preface 
by Eugenio Florit (New York, 1957). See His- 
pania. (1958), 97. 

2 Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1957. 

®’ New York: Philip C. Duschnes, 1956. There 
is a British edition by Dolphin. 

+ According to Time (August 19, 1957, p. 80), 
Jiménez was moved to tears when Miss Roach 
read him her early version in 1936. 

5“Two French Poets,” The Griffin, v1 (1957), 
no. 2, 10. 

® Garcia Lorca (New York, 1944), p. 46. 

7 Platero y yo quotations are from Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1957. 
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FORMATION OF THE GAUCHO NOVEL IN ARGENTINA 


Myron Ivor Licursiau 


Indiana University 


The gaucho novel stands as one of the 
most original and significant types of fic- 
tion developed in Hispanic America. Al- 
though this gaucho novel did not attain its 
highest literary merit until the twentieth 
century, its antecedents and early mani- 
festations may be clearly traced to various 
works published in the nineteenth. The 
growth of the gaucho theme in fiction in 
terms of these works will be our concern 
in the following pages. 

The gaucho, if not always regarded with 
favor in Argentina, certainly occupied the 
attention of the nation at all times and 
was closely identified with its culture and 
progress. Disdained by some for his so- 
called barbarism and viciousness, admired 
by others for the humbleness and sincerity 
of his mode of living, he was a source of 
constant controversy even as far back as the 
colonial period. Important literary works of 
the nineteenth century, notably Fausto 
©1866), Santos Vega (1870), and Martin 
Fierro (1872), considered the gaucho in a 
most sympathetic and idealized light, to the 
extent that his virtues were greatly exalted 
and his defects interpreted as the result of 
his inferior social position. Yet the widely 
read Facundo (1845) portrayed the gaucho 
in less heroic tones, for Sarmiento placed 
the gaucho’s nomadic and crude existence 
in unfavorable contrast with the more 
disciplined and advanced civilization of the 
cities. Furthermore, the germ of the gaucho 
novel, in particular the dramatization of 
the clash between the nomadic dweller of 
the pampas and the uncompromising au- 
thorities, may be glimpsed from several 
passages in Facundo depicting rural life and 
from picturesque accounts of the protago- 
nist’s activities. 

The appearance of the gaucho in the 


Argentine novel dates from an early period. 
In a few of the romantic novels of the 
1850's and 1860's the gaucho is mentioned 
in a purely incidental manner, or he plays 
a small and insignificant active role. Thus, 
the first full-fledged novel, Amalia (1851), 
contains brief passages expressing Marmol’s 
love and understanding of the gaucho. 
Note for example the following paragraph, 
in which the author views with displeasure 
the hatred of city-bred people for the 
gaucho: 

Lo desprecia, y desprecia a la vez la accion de 
la justicia, porque la justicia viene de la ciudad, v 
porque el gaucho tiene su caballo, su cuchillo, 
su lazo y los desiertos donde ir a vivir sin otro 
auxilio que el suyo propio y sin temor de ser 
alcanzado por nadie." 

In an early work of Argentine fiction 
entitled Los misterios del Plato, one of the 
minor characters is a primitive gaucho who 
for reasons of convenience becomes a fol- 
lower of the dictator Rosas. Humbly this 
gaucho explains: 

Criado en el campo, viviendo siempre en el 
desierto, a nadie conozco y sirvo al gobernador 
peogne es el unico que me ha hecho algunos 

ienes, y a él le debo mi caballo, mi apero, y 
siempre me esta haciendo regalitos.* 

Miguel Cané (the father), an early cul- 
tivator of Argentine fiction, published in 
1858 a short novel entitled La familia de 
Sconner,* in which he makes casual ref- 
erence to the gauchos who gather in friend- 
ly reunion around the rich estate of one of 
the protagonists. In Cané’s estimation the 
gaucho is a child of nature—heroic, spon- 
taneous, enigmatic, embracing at once the 
noblest virtues and the most shameful vices. 
In addition, it is interesting to note that 
this author regarded the gaucho of his time 
as a cultural group that was gradually dy- 
ing out, victims of an advancing civilization. 
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In the case of a few rather obscure nov- 
els, such as El meédico de San Luis, (1860),° 
Emilia, o los efectos del coquetismo 
€1862),° and Revelaciones de un manus- 
crito (1869),’ the gaucho’s crude but sin- 
cere mode of life receives lavish praise in 
isolated passages intercalated in the main 
narration. By way of example we cite the 
following paragraph, which defends the 
gaucho against his critics: 

Llora el indiferentismo con que se le trata, la 
peasy con que se le desprecia, la crueldad con 
que se le odia, porque usa el chiripa, porque ama 
el caballo, porque quiere esa libertad. 

In a minor work entitled El isleto 

1857)" we recognize a further develop- 
ment in the gaucho novel. Although the 
principal sating is not upon a portraiture of 
the gaucho, this novel deals in part with 
the*conflict between an unrefined gaucho 
and a dignified city-bred gentleman. The 
author's obvious defense of the former is 
revealed in those scenes in which the 
hero's rough but noble behavior triumphs 
over the pompous and affected bearing of 
his adversary. 

With the appearance of El hogar en la 
pampa (1866),"° by Santiago Estrada, and 
Aventuras de un centauro de la América 
meridional (1868),'' by José Joaquin de 
Vedia, the gaucho’'s particular mode of life 
assumes a primary part of the story and 
becomes the direct concern of the novelist. 
These two works, which may be called the 
forerunners of the actual gaucho novel, 
merit more detailed consideration. 

The action of El hogar en la pampa takes 
place in an unidentified rural region of 
Argentina, in the year 1856. In the quiet 
and modest atmosphere the author develops 
a love story, in which a warmhearted 
mayordomo of a small ranch finally wins 
the daughter of a humble sheepherder. 
The structure of the novel is flimsy and 
the characters are only slightly developed; 
yet its powerful redeeming feature—the in- 
teresting picture of rural life—gives this 
work an important place in the growth of 
the gaucho novel. 
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The author's intention, which he states 
in the preface of his novel, is to glorify the 
beauty and wholesomeness of rural life, to 
laud the simplicity and honesty of the 
gaucho, and to demonstrate that true hap- 
piness and satisfaction may just as readily 
be found in the humble homes of farmers, 
herdsmen, and ranchers, as in the false and 
ostentatious medium of a large city. Fur- 
thermore, Estrada recognizes that these 
rural sections, frequently held in disparage- 
ment by pretentious urban dwellers, are to 
a large measure the source of Argentina's 
wealth, indeed the very backbone of the 
nation. 

It would be well to point out those ele- 
ments in El hogar en la pampa which 
form the picturesque representation of Ar- 
gentine gaucho life. The first chapter de- 
scribes the Fiesta de la Milagrosa Virgen 
de Lujan, a commemoration in which are 
revived some of the old gaucho customs 
that by the middle of the 1850's were be- 
ginning to disappear under the weight of 
progress. Estrada laments that the onrush 
of material advancement has altered many 
of the gaucho’s habits of living. 

La bota de potro huye avergonzada a la sola 
presencia del poblado, para ser sustituida en los 
dias de fiesta por la de becerro, y en los de 
trabajo por la a argata; a chiripa se cae de las 
piernas del pee. ya acostumbrado a la como- 
didad del a de piel del ys el cielo se 
hace perdiz en los cat porque los guitarreros 
entienden mas de polkas y mazurkas, y el ver- 
mouth ha fundido a los importadores de cafia y 
jiniebra.*? 

There follows an interesting and lively 
account of the activities that are carried on 
during this celebration in the small town 
of Lujan. The gauchos put together the tra- 
ditional barracas, a sort of “rancho sin pared 
al frente, o mejor dicho, un galpén de tablas 
con techo de lo mismo o de ramas secas.”"* 
In the rear of the barraca the pulpero con- 
structs a crude counter and shelf, on which 
he places the food and drink to be con- 
sumed by the revelers. Within the barraca 
tables and equipment are set up for the 
juego del monte and the juego de bolos. 
By the light of the vela de batio members 
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of the merry group amuse themselves by 
singing folk songs, playing the guitar, danc- 
ing the gato and the cielo, or just being 
passive spectators. Lastly, the more talented 
individuals engage in a popular pastime 
called una payada por cifra, in which each 
participant, in turn, improvises and sings 
short verses of three or four lines. 
Throughout the novel there appear com- 
ments on the customs, dress, food, and 
daily activities of the gaucho, as well as 
brief references to popular Argentine rural 
types—the pedn, payador, pastor-soldado, 
and esquilador. Furthermore, in several sec- 
tions the expressive gaucho vernacular is 
vividly employed. Particularly interesting 
is the conversation carried on by a group 
of gauchos upon learning of the sadness 
and despair of the protagonist, who has just 
been rejected as a suitor for her daughter's 
hand by his sweetheart’s mother. 
Aventuras de un centauro de la América 
meridional, published in 1868, treats of the 
conflict between a gaucho and the national 
government during the revolutionary furor 


of the 1820's. Attempts to subject the gau- 
cho to the regulations and form of life de- 
manded by the new society met with his 
dogged and resentful resistance, for he 
clung tenaciously to his traditionally un- 
hampered existence. Concerning the gau- 
cho the author states: 


Término medio entre la indole agreste del 
hombre de la naturaleza y los primeros refina- 
mientos del fluido civlineien, el capricho de su 


voluntad era su ley y la norma de sus procederes.1* 


One such gaucho is the protagonist of the 
novel, a youth of many virtues, strong and 
noble of heart, who values beyond measure 
the free and nomadic life on the pampas. 
A fugitive from military service because of 
its discriminatory and harsh practices, the 
hero lives a truly precarious life, sweetened 
only by his wife’s devoted love. El centauro 
is significant in the development of the 
gaucho novel in that it stands as the first 
work which presents the gaucho as a fugi- 
tive, persecuted and hunted by the authori- 
ties. In more famous novels, notably Juan 
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Moreira (1879) and Santos Vega (1880), 
this conflict is to recur with frequency, 
forming the major interest of the plot. 

As portrayed in El centauro, the gaucho 
of the 1820's, rebellious and menacing, rep- 
resented a group hostile to organized 
society, and by his nonconformity acted 
even as a deterrent to the economic and 
social progress of the country. Yet the 
author sustains that the gaucho’s way of 
thinking and behaving must be compre- 
hended in the light of his upbringing and 
environment, rather than peremptorily con- 
demned. Educate the gaucho, give him an 
adequate understanding of his rights and 
duties as an Argentine, cries out the author, 
and then he will respect and revere his 
country’s laws and institutions, and will 
acquire a sense of responsibility in a regu- 
lated community. 

This incipient portraiture of gaucho life 
presented in the forementioned books evolv- 
ed fully into the gaucho novel with the 
works of Eduardo Gutiérrez (1851-1889).*° 
His was neither a haphazard nor scant 
endeavor, but rather a conscientious and 
full-scale task of offering to the Argentine 
public a series of novels which would 
colorfully picture an important and deeply 
rooted national group. In these novels the 
gaucho approached full stature, came into 
his own as an interesting and absorbing 
protagonist, and, with all his virtues and 
vices, angel or devil, bared his head un- 
ashamed before the world. 

It is important to note in what light 
Gutiérrez considered the gaucho, his atti- 
tude and feelings toward him, and the 
interpretation he gave to his particular 
mode of living. This judgment was signifi- 
cantly evidenced in each of the gaucho 
novels and marked the frame within which 
the works were conceived. Gutiérrez loved, 
respected, and admired the gaucho; he 
understood truth and naturalness in his 
simple existence, and he staunchly defend- 
ed his rights and privileges against those 
who denied them. The author maintained 
that the gaucho was inherently as good 


and as honorable as other men, that his 
propensity toward crime and violence was 
no greater than that of other groups, but 
he was frequently compelled by unfortu- 
nate circumstances and the very nature of 
his nomadic life to defy the authorities and 
become an outlaw. Persecuted, humiliated, 
distrusted, and mistreated by those in 
power who considered him an_ inferior 
citizen, he built up an attitude of belliger- 
ence and resentment against -all which 
smacked of law and order. He found him- 
self unjustly accused of all sorts of misdeeds, 
harshly punished for minor offenses, and 
not infrequently the object of attack 
and vengeance by unscrupulous officials. 
Wrangles led to heated disputes, disputes 
led to violence, and violence to bloodshed 
and murder; and the once honorable and 
peaceful gaucho was soon a pariah of 
society, an implacable enemy of authority. 
When he abandoned his home, leaving 
behind wife and children, he severed the 
last link with order and social organization, 
his life being reduced to one of fleeing and 
hiding, in truth to a struggle for self- 
preservation. 

Juan Moreira (1879), the first and 
perhaps the most famous of Gutiérrez’ 
gaucho novels,’ may be considered as a 
representative work, one which brings to 
the fore the gaucho’s sad trajectory from 
respectability to lawlessness. The protago- 
nist of the work vividly lives in the memory 
of Argentines, who view Moreira’s daring 
exploits with mixed emotions of dread and 
admiration. The opening chapters of the 
novel narrate the chain of events which 
led this well-intentioned but impetuous 
gaucho to embark upon a life of open con- 
flict with the law. First, the influential and 
fearsome justice of the peace, often repelled 
in his improper advances toward Moreira’s 
wife, wreaks his vengeance by imposing 
innumerable fines on the gaucho for the 
slightest infraction of local regulations or 
for spurious charges fabricated by venal 
officials. Secondly, a merchant to whom 
Moreira lent a considerable sum of money 
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brazenly refuses to repay the debt, where- 
upon the infuriated gaucho challenges him 
to a duel and kills him. 

This incident proves the turning point 
in Moreira’s life, for he now feels himself 
a common outlaw. Hunted on all sides by 
the unrelenting authorities and consequent- 
ly obliged to seek food and shelter under 
the most wretched conditions, Moreira 
comes into contact with unsavory and 
vicious individuals, with vagrants, outcasts, 
and gamblers, who in the pulperias, on the 
open pampas, and in the village streets 
are disposed to quarrel and fight to the 
death at the slightest provocation. There 
follow in subsequent pages of the novel 
numerous episodes in which Moreira is 
forced to violence, at times in bitter battle 
with pursuing federal officials, at times in 
gory affrays to save his honor or his life. 
As a consequence of constant success in 
these encounters, in which his valor and 
sense of fair play are matched by consum- 
mate skill and resourcefulness, Moreira’s 
fame as a feared and redoubtable gaucho 
spreads rapidly throughout the region. 

The adventures of Juan Moreira, as 
well as those of other gaucho protagonists, 
such as Santos Vega and Hormiga Negra, 
are steeped in violence and brutality of 
the most shocking sort. Hideous and revolt- 
ing crimes are narrated with a seeming 
desire to cause the reader to recoil with 
horror and disgust. Moreover, indicative 
of the lust for cruelty are the colorful and 
sanguinarily expressive pictures on the 
cover and inside pages of many of the early 
editions of the gaucho works. These pic- 
tures, illustrating gruesome scenes taken 
from the novels, quickly caught the public’s 
eye and presented a most provocative intro- 
duction to the contents of the books. 

As pieces of literary art Gutiérrez’ novels 
hold slight claim. There is little artistry 
in the selection of words and phrases, in 
the formation of sentences, or in the devel- 
opment of paragraphs. The author’s vocab- 
ulary is extremely limited and employed 
in such a careless and at times insipid form 
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that the words leave but slight aesthetic 
impression on the reader. Gutiérrez’ harsh 
and unpolished language, coupled with the 
rather sickly interest in revealing almost 
to the point of nausea the details of crime 
and suffering, have caused many critics 
and a portion of the public alike to forget 
or disregard the important and original 
contribution that this author made to the 
progress of the Argentine novel. 

With his gaucho works Gutiérrez created 
a type of fiction proudly and distinctively 
Argentine. Despite their many serious short- 
comings, these gaucho pieces furthered to 
a very marked degree the awakening of a 
desire to read the national novel. Gutiérrez 
stands as the first Argentine writer who 
produced a group of novels that was read 
avidly by the general public. Furthermore, 
the fact that these works treat of gaucho 
life is indeed indicative of the tremendous 
appeal that this theme had for the average 
reader of the 1880's and 1890's. In short, 
these gaucho works gave much more sig- 
nificance and far greater recognition to the 
term Argentine novel. Gutiérrez sought to 
entertain the popular taste, to capture the 
attention of a public which avidly searched 
for material that could be identified with 
the living fiber of the nation. His stories of 
violent action and brutally thrilling episodes 
provided a suitable stimulus for the wide 
audience to whom he catered. He never 
imitated foreign models, but created an 
atmosphere and a host of characters that 
were undeniably Argentine. 

At the same time that Gutiérrez produced 
his gaucho works and other types of fiction 
as well during the decade of the 1880’s,"* 

_ Argentina witnessed a great surge in novel 
writing in the realistic and naturalistic 
currents. Yet only one novel continuing 
Gutierrez’ gaucho theme appeared either in 
that decade or in the almost equally produc- 
tive 1890’s.° The vast majority of novelists 
drew their inspiration not from the rural 
Argentine scene, but rather from the mate- 
rialistic and energetic metropolis that char- 
acterized the Buenos Aires of that period. 


Not until the publication of Roberto 
Payro’s El casamiento de Laucha in 1906 
did the gaucho reappear to form the back- 
ground of a work of Argentine fiction. 

The story of the subsequent development 
of the gaucho novel to full artistic merit 
in the twentieth century is certainly one 
of the brightest pages in Hispanic-American 
fiction. Indeed, the notable figures of Benito 
Lynch and Ricardo Giiraldes represent the 
summit in the growth of an original literary 
type that had rather meager beginnings in 
the past century. 


NOTES 


1 jos Marmol, Amalia, ed. of Biblioteca de 
Clasicos Argentinos, Buenos Aires, 1944, m, 142. 
2 Juana Manso de Noronha, Los misterios del 
Plata, Buenos Aires: Imprenta de Los Mellizos, 
1899. The work was written in 1846, but the 
earliest edition that exists is that of 1899. The 
novel, which treats of the struggle of a loyal 
Unitarian, is a bitter denunciation of the Rosas 
regime. Juana Manso (1820-1875), a notable 
educator and journalist, is also the author of 
La familia del comendador (1854), a romantic 
novel laid in Brazil. 

3 Los misterios del Plata, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

+ Miguel Cané, La familia de Sconner, in Biblio- 
teca Americana, ed. Magarifios Cervantes, Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta de Mayo, 1858, rv, 106-219. 
This work treats of the usurpation of an in- 
heritance by an unscrupulous relative and the 
legal action taken to restore the property to the 
rightful owners. Cané (1812-1863) enriched the 
scope of the romantic novel with the publication 
of four short works in 1858—Esther, La familia 
de Sconner, Una noche de boda, and Eugenio 
Segry, o el Traviato. 

5 Eduarde Mansilla de Garcia, El médico de San 
Luis, Buenos Aires: Imprenta de La Paz, 1860. 
The novel presents episodes in the life of a 
kindly and unpretentious country doctor. Eduar- 
da Mansilla (1835-1892) was the daughter of 
General Lucio Mansilla, active in the independ- 
ence movement, and Agustina Rosas, the Dicta- 
tor’s sister. Her brother was the famous Lucio V. 
Mansilla, author of Una excursién a los indios 
ranqueles. An esteemed figure in literary circles, 
she contributed many articles and stories to news- 
and magazines. 

®R. El Mugiense, Emilia, o los efectos del 
coquetismo, Buenos Aires: Imprenta de La Bolsa, 
1862. The author, whose real name is Ramon 
Machali, narrates the affairs of a frivolous young 
woman. 

7 Bernabé Demaria, Revelaciones de un manus- 
crito, Buenos Aires: Imprenta Argentina de E] 
Nacional, 1869. This work centers around the 
—— life of leisure of an Argentine youth 
residing in Europe. Demaria (1824-1910), of a 
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well-established family of Buenos Aires, was active 
in journalism and politics. 

8 Emilia, o los efectos del coquetismo, op. cit., 
p- 108. 
® Manuel Romano, El isletio—episodio de la gue- 
rra de la independencia, Buenos Aires: Imprenta 
Americana, 1857. Romano (? — 1878) narrates a 
colorful account of a battle for Argentine inde- 
poneeae, in which a gaucho proves himself a 
e 


ro. 
10 Santiago Estrada, El hogar en la pampa, 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta del Siglo, 1866. Estrada 
(1841-1891) fulfilled a notable career as critic, 
journalist, and editor of several publications of 
his day. 
1! José Joaquin de Vedia, Aventuras de un cen- 
tauro de la América meridional, ed. Santiago R. 
Pilotto, Buenos Aires: Imprenta del Orden, 
1868. According to information supplied inci- 
dentally in the text (p. 184), the novel was writ- 
ten in 1864. Indeed, on May 27, 1864, there ap- 
peared in El Nacional (p. 4), a notice of the 
coming publication of the work. However, it was 
not until 1868 that it was actually published. 
12 El hogar en la pampa, op. cit., p. 9. 
13 Ibid., p. 10. 
14 Aventuras de un centauro de la América 
meridional, op. cit., p. 4. 
15 Gutiérrez started his literary career in his 
youthful years by composing varied articles for 
Nacion Argentina. His essays, narrations, 
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critical reviews on the fine arts, and sketches of 
native customs, appearing in that newspaper and 
also in La Tribuna, La Epoca, El Nacional, and 
Sud-América, served to establish Gutiérrez as a 
keen interpreter of contemporary Argentine life. 

16 Juan Moreira originally appeared in serial 
form in La Patria Argentina from November 28, 
1879, to January 8, 1880. The work did not 
bear Gutiérrez’ name until the very last install- 
ment. 

17 The other gaucho novels of Gutiérrez are the 
following: Juan Cuello (in La Patria Argentina, 
January 9 to March 19, 1880); Santos Vega, 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta de La Patria Argentina, 
1880; Una amistad hasta la muerte [continuation 
of Santos Vega], Buenos Aires: N. Tommasi, n.d.; 
Hormiga Negra (in La Patria Argentina, October 
16 to December 26, 1881); Juan Sin Patria, 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta de La Patria Argentina, 
1881; Pastor Luna, Buenos Aires: N. Tommasi, 
1886; Los hermanos Barrientos, Buenos Aires: 
N. Tommasi, 1886. 

18 Gutiérrez’ complete novelistic production in- 
cludes Dramas del terror, Dramas militares, and 
Dramas policiales, as well as other individual 
works of fiction. 

19 We refer to Julio Llanos’ Arturo Sierra, Buenos 
Aires: Emilio de Marsico, 1884. In 1883 Llanos 
(1858-1933) became the successor to Eduardo 
Gutiérrez as the writer of daily serials for La 
Patria Argentina. 
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EL “ROMANCE SONAMBULO” DE GARCIA LORCA 
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La popularidad del Romancero gitano 
parece no ofrecer ningun problema especial. 
Nos contentamos en la creencia de que la 
fuerza dramatica y pintoresca del libro 
explica no sdlo la recepcién calurosa entre 
el publico culto, sino ademas el hecho 
unico en la poesia de vanguardia de que se 
lean y reciten y repitan estos poemas entre 
un publico mucho mas amplio. Quiza poco 
haya que agregar a una explicacién tan 
facil en casos como los de “La casada 
infiel,” “Reyerta,” o el “Romance de la 
Guardia Civil”; en ellos la lucha a cuchillos 
andaluces o la dulce batalla sexual si no 
explican, al menos diriamos que ayudan al 
éxito inmediato. Empero, en el caso del 
“Romance sondmbulo” el éxito no ha sido 
menor, aunque la causa de este éxito es 
mucho menos clara. Lo cierto es que no 
parece haberse entendido ni siquiera el 
tema central de este romance y que los 
comentadores se limitan a expresar admira- 
cién o a repetir el lenguaje mismo del 
poema. Puede muy bien ser que nos en- 
contremos aqui con un caso de éxito popu- 
lar que se da muy raramente y que no se 
explica por el tema pintoresco 0 sanguino- 
lento o la atraccién de temas vedados. Por 
el contrario, es posible que aqui, como en 
algunos romances medievales, el instinto 
ciego y acertado del publico haya sefialado 
un poema de una profundidad que los 
criticos no han sabido descifrar. 

Pero antes de entrar al estudio del 
romance mismo, es necesario examinar un 
defecto de Garcia Lorca, o de sus editores 
quizd. Me refiero a la puntuacién de los 
poemas, sobre todo en el Romancero. Ya 
sea culpa de autor o impresor, el caso es 
que los romances han sido puntuados sin 
prestar atencién al sentido, dejandose 
llevar por el ritmo avasallador, lo que ha 


dado origen a mas de un problema y a 
muchos errores en las traducciones. Veamos 
un ejemplo en el romance quiza mas 
directo y facil: 


La casada infiel 


Y que yo me la Ilevé al rio 
creyendo que era mozuela, 
ro tenia marido. 
ué la noche de Santiago 
y casi por compromiso. 
Se apagaron los faroles 
y se encendieron los grillos. 


En una traduccién francesa los ultimos 
cuatro versos resultan: 
Ce fut la Saint-Jacques, la nuit, 
Par rendez-vous et compromis, 
s’éteignirent les lumiéres 
t s'allumérent les cris-cris.* 
Dos traducciones inglesas no son mas 
explicitas: 


It as if by pledge 
a 


upon Saint James's night. 
Only the crickets glowed 
now that the lamps were out.? 


It was on the night of St. James 
and almost as if so arranged. 
The streetlights were doused 
and the crickets lit up.% 


Ninguno de los traductores nos da una 
versién clara y completa de estos cuatro 
versos. De hecho el sentido no es claro en 
espafiol tampoco, el verso “y casi por com- 
promiso” anda suelto, sin asidero légico con 
la noche de Santiago. Quiz la traduccién 
de Honig es la que ha visto mejor el 
significado de la palabra “compromiso,” 
aunque tampoco nos dice qué relacién de 
complicidad puede haber entre arreglar las 
cosas, ¢qué cosas?, y la noche de Santiago. 
También Arturo Barea al tratar de explicar 
estos versos se enreda e inventa una 
profundidad y complejidad que parecen 
fuera de lugar en tan pocas y sencillas 
palabras: “Yet it was casi por compromiso, 
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almost by obligation, because he could not 
escape and had to follow her invitation.”* 
Es dudoso que la invitacion fuera de la 
casada y no del hombre, y el poema no nos 
dice nada, ademas “la obligacién” que ve 
Barea parece muy dificil de entender. No 
esta tampoco muy dentro del espiritu de 
nuestra lengua dejar una frase eliptica asi 
como asi y suponer que entenderemos que 
‘se deber repetir el verbo anterior para que 
signifique: “y fué casi por compromiso.” 
Todo esto resulta muy burdo y poco digno 
del talento de Lorca. Mucho mas adecuado 
seria leer “compromiso” con el significado 
que ve Honig, pero unirlo con los grillos 
y los faroles: 


Fué la noche de Santiago, 
y casi por compromiso 
se apagaron los faroles 
y se encendieron los grillos. 

No solo resulta el lenguaje mas natural, 
sino que con este cambio de puntuacion se 
puede captar la visién irdénico-poética de la 
casi complicidad del comienzo del campo, 
cuando se cambian los faroles en grillos. 
De la misma manera, si se acepta cierta 
libertad en la puntuacién, se puede empezar 
por entender los primeros versos del 
“Romance sonambulo” que parecen tan 
abstrusos: 

Verde que te quiero verde. 
Verde viento. Verdes ramas. 
El barco sobre la mar 
y el caballo en la montajia. 

Asi, como se publica el poema, estos 
versos no tienen ningtin sentido, ni hay 
relacién alguna entre los distintos verdes, 
el caballo y el barco. Al recitar el poema, 
sin embargo, se puede darle una entonacién 
que corresponderia a una_ puntuacién 
distinta: 

Verde que te quiero verde 
(verde viento, verdes ramas): 
el barco sobre la mar 
y el caballo en la montafa. 

Resulta entonces que el caballo y el 
barco son miembros correspondientes en la 
ecuacién que nos indican los dos puntos; 
y si nos detenemos a examinar lo que 
tienen de comin caballo y barco tendremos 
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la clave para explicarnos la monotonia 
verde del romance. Ambos, caballo y barco, 
nos sirven para irnos, en la mar o en la 
montafia, para escaparnos con la esperanza 
que nos lleva del aqui penoso. Y verde 
es en espanol el color de la esperanza que 
nos dan las ramas y que éstas transmiten al 
viento volador. Seran entonces el color y 
la esperanza y el escape tema central del 
poema. 

Antes de tratar de leer la arquitectura 
del romance alrededor de este centro 
tematico, es necesario establecer otro hecho 
general del poema que a su vez puede 
confirmar que nuestro tema esta bien 
hallado. Es sabido, y repetido sin atencién, 
que la poesia de Lorca debe mucho a los 
poetas mayores del siglo, entre ellos a 
Juan Ramon Jiménez. Esta dependencia 
literaria general no se ha estudiado en 
detalle todavia; pero cuando se haga el 
estudio, va a ser de importancia senalar el 
parentesco claro del “Romance sonambulo” 
con el poema “Generalife” de Juan Ramén, 
que es también un romance y con la misma 
asonancia, y que se publicé en los cuader- 
nos de Unidad en 1925, justo a tiempo 
para influir los romances que estaba escri- 
biendo Garcia Lorca, ya que la primera 
edicién del Romancero gitano, aparecida en 
1927, lleva las fechas 1924-27. Veamos un 
trozo del romance de Juan Ramon: 

jOh, qué desconsolacién 
de traida y de Ilevada; 
qué llegar al rincén ultimo 
en repeticién sondmbula; 
qué darse con la cabeza 
en las finales murallas! 

No es de extrafar que el mismo tema de 
escape se cristalice en la misma palabra, 
sonambula, Nada mas natural: los dos 
poetas viven al mismo tiempo la misma 
inquietud de la década de 1920 a 1930, y 
Lorca lee a su maestro. 

Para resumir, con las dos claves de la 
puntuacién ilégica corregida y la dependen- 
cia literaria, podemos entrarnos por el 
“Romance sonambulo” y explicarnos la 
relacién de los detalles dramaticos y el tema 
central. Primero, veamos cémo se desarrolla 
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la historia, el cuento del canto, dentro de 
sus limitaciones temporales. Empieza el 
poema estableciendo la hora del dia después 
de darnos el tema central: 


Verde que te quiero verde. 
Grandes estrellas de escarcha 
vienen con el pez de sombra 
que abre el camino del alba. 

La madrugada y el verdor se han 
relacionado y entramos ahora a la narracion 
de los episodios que trae el dia, el centro 
dramiatico del poema que es la_ vision 
concreta repitiendo el tema de esperanza 
y desilusion, para acabar antes de la repeti- 
cién del tema central que cierra el poema, 
con otra sugerencia temporal: 

Un carambano de luna, 

la sostiene sobre el agua. 

La noche se puso intima 

como una pequefia plaza. 
De paso, la coma después de luna es no 
solo innecesaria, sino realmente un error de 
puntuacién y debe leerse la oracién sin 
esta coma. 

El dia se ha acabado y el circulo alba- 
esperanza, noche-desengafo se cierra para 
volver a abrirse en un presagio de poema al 
terminar el romance. De esta manera, la 
imaginacion del lector continuara el circulo 
indefinidamente. El detalle del pelo de la 
muchacha, que habia sido verde constan- 
temente y que pasa a negro hacia el final 
y vuelve a verde reproduce el mismo 
cambiar de significado en el poema: 

j;Cuantas veces te esperara 

cara fresca, negro pelo, 

en esta verde baranda! 
También aqui tiene que corregirse la pun- 
tuacién, poniendo en este caso una coma 
después de esperara. 

Este juego de verde, negro y verde, alba 
y noche que traera otra alba es la misma 
repeticion sonambula en la que empezamos 
a esperar y repetimos nuestras esperanzas 
después del desengafio. Y agreguemos que 
este pelo verde ha dado mucho que hacer 
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a los comentadores y lectores que tratan de 
explicarlo como reaccion de impresionismo 
frente al verdor supuesto de la piel gitana. 
Quiza sea mas sencillo y acertado encontrar 
la fuente literaria—sin negar por ello la 
posibilidad de un recurso pictorico en 
Lorca y en su fuente. No hay que olvidar 
que Lorca, ademas de observar a los gitanos 
en su Granada, leia a sus poetas en Madrid. 
El pelo verde del poema es sencillamente 
“verde de estrellas mojadas”: 

bajo los pinos, 

tu desnudez malva, 

tus pies en la tierna 

yerba con escarcha, 

tus cabellos, verdes 

de estrellas mojadas! 

Juan Ramon Jiménez, Arte menor (1909), en 
Segunda antologia poética, Madrid, 1919, p. 101. 

Por este camino volvemos al tema y a 
su cristalizacién en la eufonia verde; 
ambos, tema y cristalizacion, estaban ya en 
las Baladas de primavera (1907) también 
de Juan Ramon: 

Verde verderol, 
jendulza la puesta del sol! 

Segunda antologia poética, p. 68. 

En estos versos también era el verdor del 
verderol el que reproducia aquel no sé qué 
de esperanza que nos mantiene con vida 
hasta la Ilegada del alba, endulzando la 
pérdida del sol. Con esta confirmacién 
tematica, nos hallamos preparados para la 
lectura del drama que actian los compadres 
alrededor de esta “nifa verde”® que nace y 
muere y renace en el romance. 


NOTAS 


1 Traduccién de Jean Prévost, en Louis Parrot, 
Federico Garcia ca, Paris, 1952, p. 130. 

2 A. L. Lloyd, Federico Garcia Lorca, New York, 
1938, p. 22. 

3 Edwin Honig, Garcia Lorca, Norfolk, Connecti- 
cut, 1944, p. 73. 

4 Arturo Barea, Lorca, The Poet and his People, 
London, 1944, p. 51. 

5 “La nifia verde” es también un poema de Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, pero no conocemos texto anterior 
al de Cancién, Madrid, 1936, aunque es probable 
que se hubiese publicado en revista mucho antes. 


EL LENGUAJE ROMANTICO DE LOS PERIODICOS MADRILENOS 
PUBLICADOS DURANTE LA MONARQUIA 
CONSTITUCIONAL (1820-23) 


Artruur J. Cutten 
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Nunca ha sido tan frecuente el uso de aquellas 
locuciones que solo pueden ser inspiradas por un 
entusiasmo desmentido, como en Ge tiempos en 
que el entusiasmo es un fuego fatuo sin duracién 
y sin consistencia. El lenguage que en otras 
épocas espresaba los sentimientos mas vehementes, 
arece hoy frio e insignificante. De aqui proviene 
a transgresién de todos los limites, la confusion 
de todos géneros, el abandono de todas las travas. 
El Constitucional: No. 360, 3-v-1820. 


En 1820 El Constitucional anuncidé el 
suicidio de un joven poeta, Atanasio de los 
Arcos. El estado emocional del infeliz 
joven fué descrito en estas palabras: 
“|. sumergido en una profunda y habitual 
melancolia; alguna pasién amorosa que 
acabo de perturbar su débil cerebro . . . 
Mayor tristeza y taciturnidad que nunca, 


incansable apego al trabajo de escribir y 
a la lectura, sobre todo de libros y papeles 
amorosos, estraordinarias vigilias, tales que 
apenas estaba en la cama dos o tres horas, 


frecuentes raptos de enojo, y 
maledicencia, desconocidos y enteramente 
agenos de la dulzura de su caracter, son 
pruebas bastante seguras del delirio melan- 
célico y amoroso que privandole de sus 
facultades intelectuales terminéd en el 
suicidio.”? 

Dos dias mas tarde el mismo periddico 
publicé las palabras finales del poeta, en 
las cuales explicé la razén por quitarse la 
vida: 

Hace muchos afios que no he gozado horas tan 
agradables, tan dulces, placenteras y sosegadas, 
como las que esperimento en estos momentos, en 

ue voi a consumar mi feroz suicidio. Réstanme 
e vida solamente los instantes precisos para 
escribir estas ultimas lineas. 

. . . Las causas que me impelan a tan dura 
resolucién son muchas y vehementisimas: afectan 
en tanto grado mi espiritu, triste y melancdlico 
por naturaleza, que lo arrastran a pasos dobles a 


su total consumacioén; pero tan Ileno de gozo como 
de tranquilidad.? 


En las dos noticias, escritas por dos 
hombres, se destacaba un lenguaje impreg- 
nado de tono y vocabulario emocionales. 
Durante la Monarquia Constitucional el 
lenguaje de los periddicos respondia fiel- 
mente a la situacién social y politica, 
buscando necesariamente voces para expre- 
sar los desencadenados sentimientos. El 
suicidio tragico y melancélico encontré su 
expresién escrita en un vocabulario sensi- 
tivo y sentimental. Un vocabulario cir- 
cunstancial trataba de reflejar las reacciones 
emocionales de los hombres que experi- 
mentaban la nueva situacién politica. El 
movimiento liberal produjo dos efectos 
notables sobre el lenguaje: creé nuevas 
voces, que se referian principalmente a la 
politica; y cubrié otras voces con una nueva 
extravagancia que trataba de igualar las 
emociones exaltadas del tiempo. El signi- 
ficado exacto de una palabra era examinada 
en muchos periddicos. La critica, demasiado 
severa, era dirigida a los hombres por la 
seleccién de una palabra. La mala inter- 
pretacién resultaba en dimes y diretes. Los 
hombres tenian nuevos sentimientos, y no 
sabian muy bien expresarlos sin crear 
nuevas palabras e insistir en definiciones 
exactas. Dado que los sentimientos eran 
exaltados, romanticos e individuales, resul- 
taba una lengua, hablada y_ escrita, 
igualmente exaltada, romantica e indivi- 
dual. El Zurriago tan bien reflejaba en el 
uso del lenguaje la impaciente y agitada 
personalidad del redactor, como el paciente 
y tranquilo Censor reflejaba el suyo. 

Los fragmentos del articulo, “Proyecto de 
contrarevolucién para desterrar el uso de 
ciertas palabras nuevas,” publicado por el 
Censor, demuestran bien la creacién y uso 
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de nuevas voces que respondian a la nueva 
politica: “No tengo la dicha ni la desgracia 
de ser purista; pero me agrada a fe mia ver 
esplicar las ideas con voces castizas y 
propias del habla castellana, asi como me 
disgusta sobre manera estravagante 
abuso de los modismos . . .”* Unos ejemplos 
que él citaba en el articulo incluian los 
siguientes nuevos usos que recibian su 
desaprobacién: 

Abordar una cuestién. Se puso en pie 
la Constitucién. Estan en pie las nuevas 
instituciones. (Se pondra toda la nacién 
en pie, cosa que seria muy fatal para los 
pobres silleros.) Ahora todo se centraliza. 
En el dia ya no se desarrollan mas que 
ideas, energias, fuerzas, caracteres, y una 
cosa que llaman medios. La organizacién 
de nuestras leves. Ahora todos se identi- 
fican con lo primero que se les pone en 
la cabeza. Hoy no hay ni sastre ni zapatero 
que no sea un sistemidtico en esto del sisar 
y del mentir, ni escritorzuelo que no se 
proponga por sistema ilustrar a su ignorante 
patria, no pretendiente hambriento que no 
ofrezca derramar su sangre por la defensa 
del sistema: hasta los jugadores se proponen 
un sistema para que el banquero los deje 
sin camisa segtin reglas. De modo que el 
que predica el orden tiende al servilismo. 
Las funciones del organista. Entrar en sus 
funciones el que estaba encargado de dar 
la paz a los funcionarios publicos que 
estaban ejerciendo sus atribuciones. 7Cémo 
quieren ustedes que yo les inicie, cuando 
ustedes no me inician a mi? 

Su lista de nuevos usos incluia ejemplos 
con las palabras siguientes: propalar, sexo, 
filosofia, reconcentrarse, reparo, expresivas 
prevenciones, en masa, velo, prestigio, socie- 
dad filantrépica, ataque directo, sensibili- 
dad, desayrando o sospechando su discre- 
cién, contrarevolucionario, atentados. 
Terminé su articulo con esta dedicacién: 
“Yo ... les doy a ustedes, a los que las 
Clas nuevas palabras) usan con afectacién, 
el bien merecido titulo de majaderos.” —. 

La Periddico-mania encontré en la crea- 
cién de nuevas palabras razones adicionales 
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para sus comentarios criticos de los otros 
periddicos: 
Que suenen zambombas, panderetas, tamboriles 
y toda clase de instrumentos pellejos, pellejaceos, 
o pellejudos: que se abran de par en par las 
puertas periodisticas. El Correo va a soltar un 
verbo nuevo. Numero 90: dia 29 de enero, pagina 
365 ... “La Constitucién acogiéd carifiosa a 
cuantos amaban de corazén las eternas verdades 
en que se basa. jAh diabillo, y como verbalizas! 
Si el verbo basar hace fortuna, dentro de media 
ocena de meses ria suceder que todos los 
periddicos de la Corte estén llenos de basares; si 
se desgracia, lo enterraremos a la sordina como 
sucedio con el pobre Cetro dando esquelas de 
ocultis a los convidados.* 

El Constitucional publicéd una serie 


llamada “Fragmentos de un diccionario,” 

que indicaba el interés intenso de “nomb- 

rar” varios aspectos de los problemas del 

dia. Siguen algunas de las definiciones:* 


Albanicos. Los hay de la Constitucién, simbolo 
del liberalismo de muchos liberales. 

Aborto. vide Nombramiento, ascenso, promocién, 
etc. 

Abusos. Monumentos antiquisimos, y tan dura- 
deros, que pasan los siglos, y las generaciones se 
suceden sin que ellos sufran la menor altera- 
cion. 

Artesanos. Se ha descubierto que pertenecen a la 
especie humana, cosa que estaba en duda. 

Asnal. vide Periddico-mania. 


Bayoneta. Argumento ad hominem de que se ha 
empezado a usar ge primera vez con provecho 
de la humanidad a principios de este afio. 
Tiene varios usos, todos eficaces. 

Beatificaciones. Hacense en Roma, y cuestan 
muy caro. 

Bigotes. En ellos suele consistir el valor de 
muchos valientes. 


Bula. Juego de manos por medio del cual un 
age de pergamino sale de una ciudad de 
talia, y deja en su lugar un montén de pesos 
duros. 

Caballero. Titulo que era antes indispensable 
para ser hombre de bien: en nuestros desgra- 
ciados tiempos los plebeyos pueden tener vir- 
tudes. tempora! 

Calabazas. Malisima fruta para novios y _pre- 
tendientes. 

Censura. Como somos periodistas no queremos 
nada con esta sefiora. 

Critica. Esta ciencia ha Ilegado entre nosostros 
al mayor grado de perfeccién. La periddico- 
mania la maneja con suma destreza, y sobre 
todo por motivos muy nobles y honorificos. 

Deber. Sindénimo de no pagar. Es cosa muy usada 
en nuestros dias. Véase Crédito publico. 

Demécrata. Es todo enemigo de la arbitrariedad, 
del despotismo y de los caiiones; es todo hombre 
que no cree a ciegas lo que otros hombres 


dicen; es en fin, todo el que no adora el poder 
bajo cualquier forma que presente a sus ojos. 

“Los fragmentos” divertian y provocaban 
comentarios, como el siguiente de La 
Periddico-mania: “asnal: No hay duda que 
los viajes instruyen mucho. Esa finura, esa 
delicadeza, esa amabilidad parisiense, esas 
modales nobles, esa dulzura de lenguaje, 
son prendas que solo se adquieren por 
alla.”* 

E] interés en el lenguaje que manifestaba 
El Constitucional extendia mas alla que el 
solo motivo de producir la sonrisa. Ya 
habia pedido la moderacién en la lengua: 
. . . ahora es cuando debemos aplicar todo nues- 
tro conato a dar al estilo y al lenguage todas 
aquellas dotes caracteristicas de los grandes pen- 
samientos. A los ojos de los hombres vulgares, 
reemplazan estas cualidades eminentes, la ver- 
bosidad esteril, la afectacién pomposa y la inutil 


redundancia tan comunes en nosotros: pasa por 
elocuencia la retahila de frases ruidosas, y en 


nada se cuentan la correccién, el gusto, la pureza, 
la armonia, como si el arte de escribir no tuviera 
sus reglas fijas, y como si pudiera ocupar su 
lugar el habito o la rutina de ensartar palabras 
sin orden y sin encadenamiento.” 


Este fué también el periddico, se recor- 
dar4, que describié con un vocabulario 
muy expresivo el suicidio del joven poeta. 
La extravagancia en el lenguaje del 
Constitucional mismo fué notado asi por 
La Periddico-mania: “Segin el Constitu- 
cional se llama estilo grotesco el que no 
esta sembrado de galicismos, y no relam- 
paguea viva elocuencia entre borrascas . . 

La critica consciente de las opiniones 
politicas expresadas en los periddicos se 
metia en la lengua misma en que se escri- 
bian. La Periddico-mania descubrié el 
siguiente error gramatico en El Universal: 
“El Rey manda que se hard. . .”° 

Se anunciaba de vez en cuando algun 
libro que indicaba el interés general que 
persistia por el lenguaje: “Nueva ortografia 
reformada de todas las anomalias, y arre- 
glada solo a la pronunciacion bajo las re- 
formas hechas en el alfabeto, por el colegio 
de maestros de primeras letras de Madrid, 
compuesta por un amante de la juventud.”?° 

Pero esta en lo particular, en los nuevos 
problemas politicos que evolvian de la 
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Monarquia Constitucional, el fundamento 
del motivo y necesidad de nuevas voces. 
Un comentario del Espectador ilustra la 
creacién de nuevas palabras relacionadas 
directamente con las condiciones politicas: 


Hasta que regresaron a Espafia los Ilamados 
afrancesados no se habian conocido mds que 2 
artidos opuestos: liberales y serviles, vencidos 
os ultimos. Pero tan luego como empezaron los 
primeros a dar rienda a su mania de dogmatizar 
en politica, vimos multiplicarse las denominaciones 
odiosas y con ellas los partidos—serviles, afran- 
cesados, exaltados, jacobinos, anarquistas, mode- 
rados, gorros, anilleros, masones, comuneros y 
otras 1000 denominaciones . . .1! 


El Censor dedicé muchos articulos al 
exacto significado actual de las palabras 
que formaban una parte integra del pensa- 
miento de todos los hombres de aquella 
época. La definicién de la voz liberal es 
especialmente indicativa e interesante: 


. . . Emplear la palabra liberal para designar un 
hombre que “an libertad politica y civil de los 
ciudadanos, que desea verla establecida y asegu- 
rada en todas las naciones, y que contribuye a 
ello de la manera que puede; fué al principio un 
verdadero galicismo de significacién; por que en 
castellano la espresién, un hombre liberal, no 
significaba antes otra cosa que un hombre no 
avaro, no cicatero, que con Tacilidad y gusto se 
desprende de sus riquezas para socorrer a sus 
projimos, sacar de alguin apuro a sus amigos, 0 
grangearse el aprecio de las gentes gastando sin 
mesquindez su caudal. . . a venido al fin a 
ser ya castellana la acepcién franco-revolucionaria 
del adjetivo liberal; del cual se ha formado por 
derivacién el sustantivo liberalismo para denotar 
la cualidad abstracta de ser el hombre liberal.1? 


Otros ensayos del Censor que trataban 
de interpretaciones de palabras actuales, 
incluian los siguientes: 


“Del fanatismo, y de la intolerancia su compajiera 
inseparable”: fanatismo e intolerancia, definidas 
en la politica y en la religién.1* 

“Sobre las ideas republicanas”: explica el ver- 
dadero valor de las palabras republica y republi- 
cano.14 

“Libertad, igualdad: Acepcién legal de estas 
voces.”"15 

“Sobre la mayorfa de la opinién, y modo con que 
se forma”: distingue entre las dos mayorias, la 
legal y la natural.16 

“Sobre los nuevos liberalismos que se han exigido 
en el afio de 20”: comparacién entre el liberalis- 
mo de 1812 y el de 1820.17 

“Del servilismo”: “fija con exactitud la verdadera 
de las voces servil y servilismo, 
liberal y liberalismo.18 
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Otros periédicos presentaban sus comen- 
tarios y definiciones de voces relacionadas 
a las actuales manifestaciones politicas: El 
Amigo del pueblo: enjuague, pastel;'® in- 
triga, enredo;*° secta, pandilla.** El apén- 
dice al Zurriago: masonismo.** El Eco de 
Padilla: la sociedad del anillo.** El Espec- 
tador: los exaltados.** La Miscelanea: libe- 
ral, servil.*® El Revisor: “:Que se entendera 
por indicacién? . . . Juzga, pues, el Revisor, 
que conviene observar la mayor exactitud 
en el lenguage peculiar de los cuerpos deli- 
berantes, por no exponerse a extender inad- 
vertidamente las facultades de las Cortes, 
inventando voces desusadas que no determi- 
nan con claridad lo que se propone, y la 
se trata de examinar y discutir .. .”*° 
El Zurriago: pastel: “Pastel es un bodrio 
en que todos los sobrantes que han acumu- 
lado los fondistas durante ocho dias de 
poco despacho. Asi es que se ven en su 
hondo recinto el ala de un pichén y la 
pata de gallo: la cresta de un pollo y el 
rabo de un conejo. Por esto se llama pastel 
en politica la alianza de los Moscosos con 
los Burgos, de los Castafios con los Mifanos, 
y otras ejusdem palotis Rosita la 
Pastelera (Martinez de la Rosa) merecié 
este nombre, segun cuentan los antiguos 
por la destreza con que pasteleaba. Sus 
pasteles se distinguian por lo empalagoso 
de su masa; pero en breve se conocié que 
su dulzura encerraba un veneno, poderoso, 
y fue arrojada del pueblo por encantadora 
publica;”*” fracmasones.** 

Las emociones de los hombres que 
presenciaban las actividades y tomaban 
parte en ellas durante la Monarquia Cons- 
titucional eran atormentadas y extendidas 
hasta el ultimo punto de resistencia. Las 
emociones exaltadas buscaban su respuesta 
en las manifestaciones literarias, en el 
baile, y en la musica. Estas emocibnes se 
expresaban en un lenguaje que natural- 
mente respondia a ellas. La fama de 
Antonio Maria Alcala Galiano como orador 
es bien conocida, a pesar de que la atmés- 
fera que le produjo, el gran movimiento 


liberal, ha merecido pocas paginas impresas. 
Las palabras eran muy, muy importantes 
durante esa época de libertad individual. 
Las palabras habladas o escritas incitaban 
el accionar de los hombres. E] recurso de 
la razon se habia marchado—desaparecido. 
E] tiempo era demasiado corto; demasiados 
hombres estaban muy impacientes en per- 
suadir, en instruir, en dirigir. Estaban 
inquietados emocionalmente, desde luego. 
Llegaron sin preparacion a la subita ex- 
plosién de la libertad de palabra y de 
imprenta, sin censura. Nunca antes habian 
sentido todos los hombres tan intensiva 
mente la importancia de sus propios senti- 
mientos. Trataban de expresarlos, y lo 
hacian con extravagancia, con exageracion, 
con emocionalismo. Hablaban cora- 
zones; inventaban voces para descubrirse. 
Levantaban a nuevas alturas emocionantes 
palabras que antes se habian confinado a 
experiencias tradicionales. Pero la Mo- 
narquia Constitucional no era una experi- 
encia tradicional—era una nueva experien- 


cia, un tipo de expresién personal des- 
conocido hasta entonces. Era el roman- 
ticismo en el sentido mas verdadero. Era 
el hombre dirigido por sus emociones mas 


sinceras; era el hombre librado de la 
necesidad de someterse a los pensamientos 
de una pequefia minoria. Era el hombre 
romantico, quien hablaba y escribia en un 
lenguaje que él sentia, asi lo comprendiera 
no. 

Este hombre trataba de expresarse a si 
mismo; queria ser entendido por otros. El 
importaba al mundo actual, y creia por 
completo en su importancia individual: 
demasiado, lo sabemos ahora. De todos 
modos, su esperanza en si mismo, en su 
yo, su confianza en sus sentimientos, su 
estado de alma, que saltaba de un extremo 
al otro, se han impreso en la totalidad de 
sus revelaciones escritas. Escribia en una 
lengua poderosa y entusiasta; se presentaba 
a si mismo al mundo, y a su vez lo 
examinaba segtin sus deseos. El lenguaje 
de la Monarquia Constitucional captura 
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el ambiente total de esa época. Los perio- 
distas revelaban los anhelos de hombres 
que querian ser importantes para los démas, 
para ser importantes para si mismos. Son 
hombres que usaban y desarrollaban un 
lenguaje que les reflejaba a si mismos. 
Eran romanticos, y también lo era su 
lengua. 
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NATURALISTIC TENDENCIES AND THE DESCENT OF THE 
HERO IN ISLA’S FRAY GERUNDIO 


P. 
University of Wisconsin 


In a Spain that was still emerging from 
the rigid orthodoxy of the Counter Refor- 
mation, the slightest quarter given to 
scientific empiricism was considered a grave 
materialist threat. Among the few Span- 
iards who did study the new scientific 
trends of the Enlightenment in the first 
half of the eighteenth century were Jesuit 
teachers. Their Seminary of Nobles at 
Madrid was for all purposes “la gloriosa 
Universidad de las Hespafias,” since its 
“Aulas en donde con novedad se ensefaban 
las Ciencias” contrasted so sharply with 
the “grave ignorancia, poca ciencia y 
mucho vicio” of the old Spanish universi- 
ties.’ Father José Francisco de Isla, famous 
Jesuit satirist of pulpiteers, “solo daba 
algun quartel a la Physica experimental,”* 
but his acceptance of certain materialist 
ideas had a profound influence on his 
novelistic technique. 

Locke's sensualist empiricism is the crit- 
ical point of view in Isla’s early satires 
against Galenic medicine. Doctor Martin 
Martinez, a modern physician and asso- 
ciate of Feijéo, “creerd a sus sentidos, 
siempre que no hay razén evidente para la 
duda.”* Enlightened clerics like Isla _per- 
mitted themselves rather unlimited free- 
dom in negative scientific criticism of 
superstition and stupidity, whereas they 
feared the positive criticism that “por las 
ciencias naturales se havia atrevido a 
escalar hasta el Sagrado Alcazar de la 
Religién” (1, 110). 

But Isla’s religious fortress was as vul- 
nerable to sedition as to storming from 
without. If his indulgence in the putrescent 
details of Fray Gerundio’s family life is 
reminiscent of the French naturalists, his 


technique in creating characters is still 
more similar to theirs. It was no “creer a 
sus sentidos.” Character descriptions in the 
Gerundio evince a journalistic clarity of 
detail and an autonomy of the facts of 
physical reality that recall the words 
Hippolyte Taine wrote a century later— 
“ce que les historiens font sur le passé, les 
grands romanciers et dramatistes le font 
sur le présent.”* The personalities of Friar 
Gerund and the other inhabitants of his 
microcosm are reducible to the aggregate 
of their observer's sense perceptions of 
them, resulting in a materialist determin- 
ism. The description of Fray Blas, Fray 
Gerundio’s mentor, is a pertinent example: 


Hallabase el Padre Predicador mayor en lo mas 
florido de la edad, esto es, en los treinta y tres 
afios cabales. Su estatura procerosa, robusta, y 
corpulenta; muy derecho de andadura, algo salido 
de panza; cuelli-erguido, su cerquillo copetudo, y 
estudiosamente arremolinado; habitos siempre 
limpios, y muy prolixos de pliegues, zapato ajus- 
tado, y sobre todo su solideo de seda, hecho de 
aguja, con muchas y muy graciosas labores, ele- 
vandose en el centro una Lorlita muy ayrosa; obra 
toda de ciertas Beatas, que se desvivian por su 
Padre predicador. En conclusion, él era mozo 
galan, y juntandose a todo esto una voz clara y 
sonora, algo de cecéo, gracia especial para contar 
un cuentecillo, talento prone para remedar, 
espejo en las acciones, popularidad en las mo- 
dales, boato en el estilo, y osadfa en los pensa- 
mientos, sin olvidarse jamas de sembrar sus 
Sermones de chistes, gracias, refranes, y frases de 
chimenéa, encajadas con grande donosura, no solo 
se arrastraba los concursos, sino que se llevaba de 
calles los estrados. (1, 82) 


Pedantic pulpiteers with their scant theo- 
logical training were such common figures 
that they had long before been criticized 
by Quevedo, Gracidn, Calderén Gregorio 
Mayans, the Diario de los literatos de 
Espaia and many other writers. Because 
of the preachers’ flagrant ridiculousness it 
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was possible to satirize them by merely 
recording reality with acute observation 
and wit. Such a technique recalls Isla’s 
earlier use of John Locke’s empiricism and 
is also indebted to Montesquieu, as we 
shall see. The heretical implications of 
materialist determination in characters con- 
ceived by a Jesuit are almost as interesting 
as the fact that Isla thereby anticipated 
the technique of the nineteenth-century 
naturalists. 

Isla’s descriptive technique is sympto- 
matic of a revolutionary metaphysic that 
was to have an increasing effect on litera- 
ture. Seventeenth-century literature had 
presented reality by “idealizing” it in both 
the literary and philosophical senses. Cer- 
vantes sifted it through the heroic imagina- 
tion of Don Quijote. Particular characters 
in many French works of the seventeenth 
century were merely deductive derivations 
from Cartesian-like general preconceptions 
about character.° Still a third procedure had 
treated worldly reality Neoplatonically as 
the shadow of a higher reality residing in 
a sort of moral topos uranos. A coquette in 
Juan de Zabaleta’s El dia de fiesta is only 
the inverse of the pastoral novel’s Neopla- 
tonic ideal woman because, aping the 
Devil, “para engafiar las almas haze quanto 
puede por transfigurarse en Angel.”® But 
Isla is an early participant in a total cultur- 
al shift toward philosophical and literary 
realism. 

Shortly after the new sensualist philoso- 
phy had discovered an immanent existence 
in the facts of physical reality, when John 
Locke could trust his senses to “recall to 
my mind the ideas which former 
sensations had lodged in my memory” and 
“at pleasure lay by that idea and taken 
into my view that of the smell of a rose, 
or taste of sugar,’ the Addisonian essay 
on the picturesque was born. If the philos- 
opher’s sense perceptions could penetrate 
the secret of existence, an inverse hypoth- 
esis was implicit. An individual’s sense 
perceptions of his milieu, impressing them- 
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selves on his mind, could largely determine 
his psychology as well as knowledge. This 
idea developed through Locke and Mon- 
tesquieu until Condillac, a direct precursor 
of Taine, formulated it in his celebrated 
allegory of the animated statue. The Rous- 
seauist-romantic hero determined by pris- 
tine nature and the maimed characters of 
French naturalism determined by a prole- 
tarian milieu differ only as the positive and 
negative interpretations of the same philoso- 
phy, with realism forming a compromise be- 
tween extremes. Likewise, the early 
empiricists’ habit of observation was the 
common germinal technique of Rousseau’s 
descriptions of nature, romanticism’s in- 
vestigation of the past, and naturalism’s 
documentation of the present. Man was 
ceasing to be the subject and becoming the 
object of culture and inquiry. Under the 
scrutiny of the empiricists and positivists, 
he was losing the heroic and semi-divine 
aura with which literature and scholastic 
philosophy had endowed him in earlier 
periods. External circumstances, over which 
Don Quijote won many a painful but 
heroic victory, became more than the equal 
of the hero in the realistic novel and com- 
pletely dominated him in the naturalistic 
novel, as Isla anticipated. 

The relationship is Isla’s technique to 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment will 
become clearer in examining it in connec- 
tion with the Gerundio’s apparently in- 
compatible sources: the Quijote and the 
picaresque novel. But first I should like 
to show how the Gerundio resembles the 
naturalistic novel in applied technique. 

In his satirical character analysis of 
pedantic preachers, Isla argued that they 
were environmentally and hereditarily in- 
capacitated to receive sound ideas. Friar 
Gerund’s rustic village of Campazas ex- 
plains much of his imbecility. But he also 
reflects the coarse stupidity of his parents, 
Antén Zotes and Catanla Rebollo, who 
conceived him out of wedlock. When itin- 
erant preachers visited in Gerundico’s 
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home, “si por milagro les oia alguna cosa 
buena, no havia forma de aprenderla” (, 
15). The fantastic precepts of his Latin 
master, the Démine Zancas-Largas, “como 
eran tan conformes al gusto extravagante, 
con que hasta alli le havian criado, le 
quadraban maravillosamente” (1, 53). The 
reader becomes convinced of the friar’s 
helplessness as Isla gradually sketches in 
Gerundico’s milieu from copious notes he 
took on the ignorant peasants and customs 
of Campos while residing at the Jesuit 
house in Villagarcia de Campos. 

Note-taking, the technique of the nine- 
teenth-century novelists, was declared by 
Isla to be a deliberate procedure for creat- 
ing character. He referred to his progress 
on the “Don Quijote de los predicadores” 
in a personal letter in 1752: “Tengo ya 
echados muchos rasgos hacia esta obra y 
aun hechas algunas apuntaciones.”* The 
nature of these apuntaciones is declared in 
another letter written after publication of 
the first part of the novel: “El Antén Zotes 
que se tuvo presente en ella [‘la obra’} fué 
el mismisimo compadre de madre y vecino 
de la Antigua, aunque no me ocurrié la 
circunstancia del parentesco espiritual, y 
por eso no salié a lucirlo.”* The negative 
half of this statement is even more indica- 
tive than the positive of Isla’s method of 
copying character from reality. He also 
speaks of a barber in Campos, a model for 
other rustic characters, as “mi barbero, 
molde de vaciar Sanchos Panzas.”'® Textu- 
al allusions to source notes on Campos 
are equally explicit. For example, the 
Zotes’ home had a corral flanked by “cober- 
tizos, que llaman Tenadas los Naturales” 
and an “estante que se llamaba Basar en 
el Vocabulario del Pais” (1, 2-3). And the 
good Tia Catanla greeted an aristocratic 
traveler “haciénole una reverencia 4 la 
usanza del pais” (a, 133). Isla’s steno- 
graphic descriptive style betrays its origin 
in notes, and his satires of sermons deliv- 
ered by contemporary preachers reveal 
further note-taking. 
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The Gerundio's relationship to the 
naturalistic novel is also visible in its sim- 
ilarity of dénouement, for example, to the 
masterpiece of naturalism, Zola’s Germinal. 
The coal miners’ only hope in Germinal 
is a total evolution of society. Etienne 
Lantier, their leader, is ambitious and 
enthusiastic, but he and the other miners 
are eventually doomed by their proletarian 
milieu. Etienne’s helpless ignorance even 
prevents him from understanding — his 
Marxist books and reviews. Friar Gerund 
is much more stupid than Lantier; he is 
not even interested in the instructive books 
recommended by sage clerics. Isla affirms 
throughout his novel that individual 
preachers will improve only as a result of 
an improved theological atmosphere in the 
seminaries. These are Zola’s terms of total 
social evolution. Isla left his history of 
the friar unfinished, perhaps primarily 
because his intended reformation of Ge- 
rundico would be logically inconsistent 
with the work's deterministic terms. There 
was at any rate no physical obstacle to a 
sequel, since the Inquisition’s ban of the 
first part did not prevent the clandestine 
printing of the second outside Spain. 

The circumstances of the friar’s birth, 
his Latin master’s resemblance to Que- 
vedo’s Licenciado Cabra and the Gerun- 
dio’s determinism are obviously influenced 
by the picaresque novel. But the determin- 
ism of a work like the Guzmdn de Alfa- 
rache, based on an absolute moral meta- 
physic derived from the ascetic literature 
of the Counter Reformation, is quite 
different. All pursuits other than the con- 
templative religious life predestined men 
to evil. The picaresque novelist could look 
in any direction for influences to doom the 
generic picaro, a mirror of all evils. How- 
ever, Isla does not deal with omnipresent 
evil but studies the specific problem of 
stupidity in a type of individual. He there- 
fore clinically records only those influences 
bearing directly on the individual under 
analysis. This is stylistically revealed in 


his abandonment of the picaresque novel's 
first-person narrative form. One who con- 
siders the world entirely wicked has to 
identify himself with evil. Isla writes in 
the third person to avoid identifying him- 
self with stupidity. 

The Gerundio's determinism is still less 
compatible with the Quijote, its other 
source. Ironically, however, it is in a new 
determinism that the Cervantian and pic 
aresque are harmonized. A surprising neo- 
classical interpretation of the Qutijote’s 
Renaissance poetics dissolves the antagon- 
ism between picaro and caballero to allow 
the entrance of empirical determinism. 

The sixteenth century interpreted the 
Aristotelian distinction between the poetic 
universal and the historical particular as a 
moral difference. Poetry created character 
by representing people as they should be, 
through universal imitation, or blending 
in one individual noble traits of many 
individuals. History and _ realistic fiction 
represented people as they were. The mor- 
alists of the Counter Reformation favored 
the didactic possibilities of universal imita- 
tion, whereas the realistic picaro was a 
reaction of the popular literary taste. Cer- 
vantes reconciled the cleavage by homolo- 
gizing the extremes of poetry and history in 
a profound human dialectic between Don 
Quijote and Sancho Panza. Sancho was 
ennobled and the knight was humanized."! 

Isla’s profoundest literary insight was 
his awareness of the Cervantian synthesis. 
But his insight was strictly intellectual be- 
cause of the eighteenth century's formal- 
istic, neoclassical interpretation of the 
Quijote as pure satire. Satire could not 
leave the hero on the poetic mountain 
peaks of Amadis, and the age of Luzan 
was too myopic to see the tragicomic hill- 
tops of Don Quijote. The neoclassicists 
thought Cervantes had dragged the hero 
all the way down to the level of historical 
reality where he could elicit only laughter. 
Satire of a hero required a total ironization, 
not only of heroic adventures, but of the 
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very technique used to characterize heroes: 
universal poetic imitation. Since the epic 
hero was an assemblage of all that was 
noble in all heroes, Isla felt a satirical hero 
had to be an assemblage of all that was 
ridiculous in all heroes. This technique 
would achieve the same synthesis of uni- 
versal imitation and historical truth, but 
on the ground level of history, rather than 
on a middle ground. 

This explains why Isla saw no difference 
between the sublime stupidity of his “Don 
Quijote de los predicadores” and the epic 
madness of Alonso Quijano. “No digo 
yo que en alguno de ellos [‘los_predica- 
dores’} se unan todas las sandeces de mi 
querido Fray Gerundio; que aunque eso 
no es absolutamente impossible, tampoco 
es necessario . . .cPues qué hice yo? No 
mas que lo que hacen los artifices de 
novelas utiles y de poemas épicos instruc- 
tivos. Propénense un héroe, verdadero 
o fingido, para hacerle un perfecto modelo, 
o de las armas, o de las letras, o de la 
politica, o de las virtudes morales . . . .Re- 
cogen de éste, de aqueél, del otro y del de 
mas alla todo aquello que les parece con- 
ducente.”'* Isla restates this concept of 
the satirical hero in the following para- 
graph by asserting that Quevedo used the 
same technique of imitation in the Buscon 
as Cervantes did in the Quijote. An anal- 
ogy is set up between the “armas, o 
letras, o virtudes morales” of the hero and 
the “sandeces” of the anti-hero. Perhaps 
for the first time, the modern critical con- 
cept of the polarity between picaro and 
caballero is sensed. In actuality, Isla per- 
ceived that the generic quality of the 
picaro and the universality of the Aristo- 
telian hero are essentially the same formal 
element. And on this perception he based 
his unique synthesis of caballero and 
picaro. 

It is symbolic that in the same context 
Isla insists, following Cervantes, that an 
epic poem can be written in prose. If 
Cervantes suggested the prosification of 
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the hero, Isla completed it. The hero is 
so ‘debased he can grovel in the mire with 
the picaro. A vivid example of the quixotic 
hero’s headlong fall into the mire is the 
inability of the Licenciado Quijano, a 
wretched descendant of Alonso Quijano 
el Bueno, to accompany Gerundico to 
Pero-Rubio because “quando ya_ estaba 
aparejada la burra, se le desenfrenaron tan 
furiosamente las almorranas (de que ado- 
lecia), que no le fué possible montar a 
cavallo” (i, 157). The subsequent history 
of the current of thought that underlies 
the Quijote’s genesis is incomplete without 
Gerundio. Spanish literature was character- 
istically realistic from the Poem of the 
Cid on, but this tendency toward realism 
did not culminate in Cervantes’ humaniza- 
tion of the knight errant. If it had, the 
chasm between the heroism of Don 
Quijote and the psychotic heroics of 
Maximiliano Rubin, Ana de Ozores and 
Fermin de Pas would be unbridgeable. 
The hero and his milieu had to be exter- 
nally prosified before the realistic novel 
could prosify him psychologically. The sig- 
nificance of the Gerundio is in foreshadow- 
ing the descent of the novelistic hero 
through the real world into the gutters of 
naturalism. 

Isla’s interpretation of the Aristotelian 
hero literally demanded his note-taking 
technique. The character of an epic hero 
could be derived from an intellectual idea 
of heroism or from the largely imaginary 
heroes of other epic poems. But social 
criticism through an example of existing 
error required strict correspondence with 
reality. The anti-hero became an assem- 
blage of notes on actuality rather than a 
union of noble virtues in a symbolic 
figure—a “historical universal.” 

Isla’s literary sources and classical poetics 
belong to a common European heritage. 
But his technical afhnity with the natural- 
ists owes still more to the similarity of 
intellectual atmospheres between the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Montesquieu published L'Esprit des lois 
in 1748, four years before Isla began writ- 
ing the Gerundio. Gustave Lanson has 
noted in Montesquieu that “une sorte de 
déterminisme naturaliste a précédé chez lui 
le mécanisme sociologique.”** However, 
Lanson failed to see the possible influence 
of Montesquieu’s determinism on_ litera- 
ture. Montesquieu shows the same approx- 
imation of psychology and the physiology 
of the nervous system as naturalistic novels 
do: for example, the final anatomical de- 
composition of Madame Bovary and Nana. 
According to Montesquieu, the psychology 
of people and individuals, their génie or 
inclination, is determined by their milieu, 
or climate and terrain. In L'Esprit des lois, 
he explains that the imagination and tastes 
of a people arise from the impressions made 
on their senses in the degree that the cli- 
mate has made their nervous fibers more or 
less flexible and that “c’est d'un nombre 
infini de petites sensations que dépendent 
limagination, le gott, la sensibilité, la 
vivacité.”** 

It is symptomatic that Isla’s satire opens 
with a detailed geographic description of 
Campazas (“Campazas es un Lugar de 
que no hizo mencion Ptolomeo en sus 
Cartas Geographicas,” et cetera. 1, 1-2) 
and that he mentions “los Philésophos 
modernos” in the same paragraph. It is 
then logical that like Montesquieu Isla 
explains bad taste as deriving from sensory 
impressions produced on the individual by 
his milieu: “Solo hay una diferencia entre 
la peste y el mal gusto ...aquella cunde 
4 ojos vistas, este se propaga sin sentir: por 
lo demas, assi ni mas ni ménos, se va 
extendiendo este por el comercio de los que 
se sienten tocados del gusto epidémico” 
G, 115-116). Such strong impressions were 
made on the friar’s senses by his home 
and education that they determined his 
tastes, and ultimately his genio or inclina- 
cidén, both of which terms Isla uses in the 
same sense as Montesquieu. “[A Fray 
Gerundio] el genio y la inclinacién le 
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llevaban hacia el Pulpito” (1, 80). Fray 
Gerundio used mythology rather than Holy 
Scripture to substantiate a sermon because 
“algo mas se inclinaba a lo primero, por 
llevarle alli su genio’ (u, 4). Without a 
knowledge of this sensualist philosophy, 
Isla probably would not have given a single 
direction to the determinism of the pica- 
resque novel or emphasized the influence 
of material circumstances in his interpreta- 
tion of the Quijote. 

Isla’s stenographic descriptive style and 
choice of factual detail arise also from the 
interaction of tradition and Enlightenment, 
and from the outgrowth of modern histor- 
ical science from the new empirical ap- 
proach to man. The Gerundio, like the 
Quijote, has a pseudo-historical form with 
a primary Arabic source and a plurality 
of secondary autores. The resemblance ends 
here. The Quijote is based on a poetic 
truth, the characters’ personal interpreta- 
tions of circumstances: for example, the 
baciyelmo and venta-castillo. 

In contrast, Isla refuses to write “a imi- 
tacién de aquellos Historiadores que no 
hacen escrupulo de referir lo verosimil 
como cierto, sin detenerse en contar lo 
que pudo ser por lo que fue” (a, 157). 
This satirical declaration of strict adherence 
to historical truth is not jest. Anachronisms 
go unnoticed in the Quijote because of 
the caballero’s idealistic interpretation of 
reality. But the Gerundio’s references to 
concrete dates like “el 14 de octubre de 
1753” (a, 208) prevents its “medieval” 
sources from creating a poetic truth. In 
fact, the success of the satire on oratorical 
pedantry is largely owing to the omni- 
presence of historical truth in the Gerun- 
dio; for the more closely a satire points 
to contemporary history the more effective 
it is. And effectiveness is insured by an 
intensification of the satire on historical 
scholarship as the satire on preachers 
progresses. 

The Gerundio’s “mas exactas y exquisitas 
indagaciones” (11, 157) of the most ludi- 
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crous facts seem to aim the historical satire 
at Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et 
critique (1697).’° Bayle was a Cartesian 
who abandoned idealism to become one 
of the first French empiricists. Bayle at- 
tempted to distinguish falsehood from truth 
by careful collation of extremely insignifi- 
cant facts. For this he was dubbed minutis- 
simarum rerum minutissimus scrutator, a 
nickname that could also be given Isla 
for his attention to “los apuntamientos de 
donde sacamos estas menudencias” (11, 
111). A fact for Bayle was an end in itself; 
once accumulated, sufficient individual 
facts would automatically arrange them- 
selves into a total view of history. Ernst 
Cassirer has called Bayle the first positivis- 
tic historian and the originator of the ideal 
of historical exactitude.'* This is essentially 
the same historical technique that the posi- 
tivist Hippolyte Taine recommended to 
novelists a century later. The novel would 
be true to life if it was a composite of 
historically true notes, no matter how in- 
significant or vulgar. Zola welcomed the 
most banal fact, but rejected the slightest 
heroic fantasy, as did Isla. 

Once certain traditional materials and 
new philosophical concepts were available 
for synthesis, a writer with sufficient origi- 
nality could take advantage of the obvious 
implications. Since Isla worked with the 
antecedents of the philosophy of Taine, it 
was possible for him to produce independ- 
ently much the same sort of novel as Zola 
later wrote working from Taine’s ideas. 
Postulating Isla’s technique as a prototype 
of that of the later generation of writers 
in no way involves direct influences. The 
Gerundio’s determinism bears the same 
broad ancestral relationship to the highly 
developed pseudo-science of the roman 
clinical as Martinez’ Medicina Scéptica 
bears to the medical science of the late 
nineteenth century. The character of Friar 
Gerund issues from an empirical analysis 
of a social problem confronting Isla’s age, 
no less than the personality of Etienne 
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Lantier derives from social conditions in 
nineteenth-century France. Friar Gerund 
is forever reducible to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish ambient. 


NOTES 


1 Diego de Torres Villarroel, ‘“Suefos morales”, 
Obras completas (Salamanca, 1752), u, 117, 
119, 121. 


2 Historia del famoso predicador Fray Germundio 
de Campazas, alias Zotes, ed. Eduard Lidforss 
(Leipzig, 1885), 1, 112. The Gerundio is quoted 
solely from this edition except the prologue, not 
included by Lidforss. Isla’s orthography and ac- 
centuation are retained. 

3“El tapaboca,” Rebusco de las obras literarias 
del Padre Josef Francisco de Isla (Madrid, 1797), 
1, 35. The italics are mine. 

4 De I'Intelligence (Paris, 1870), Préface. 

5 Gustave Lanson, “L’influence de la Philosophie 
cartésienne sur la littérature francaise,” Etudes 
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HAVE YOU MOVED? 


The Directory goes to the Printer October 1. Please notify Professor Turk at once 
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valeta (Ma- 


dhistoire littéraire pp. 
® Obras en prosa de Ivan de 
drid, 1667), p. 

7 Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. 
iv, chap. 9, para. 5. 
8 Cartas familiares, “Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles,” xv (Madrid, 1850), p. 561b. 

Tbid., p. 471b. For Isla’s description of Anton 
Zotes, see Fray Gerundio, 1, 10. 

10 “ Prélogo con morrién,” Fray Gerundio, BAE, 
xv, p. 61. 

11 Américo Castro, Pensamiento de Cervantes 
(Madrid, 1925), pp. 23- 35. 

12 “Prélogo con morrién,” BAE xv, p. 54. 

13 Histoire de francaise, 23d ed. 
(Paris, s.a.), p. 

14 L'Esprit des lots, Bk. xiv, chap. 2. 

15 Bayle and Fénelon were the principal sources 
of Feijéo’s ideas on history, and interesting paral- 
lels can be shown between passages in the 
Gerundio and Feijéo’s “Reflexiones sobre la his- 
toria” (1742). 

16 The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Bos- 
ton, 1955), pp. 202, 206. 


CELA Y LOS “PAPELES DE SON ARMADANS” 


IsaBpeL MacGANA SCHEVILL 
Stanford University 


—¢Seria posible conseguir una entrevista 
con Camilo José Cela? 

—Lo dudo—me contest6 Luis Pomar, 
residente de Palma de Mallorca—. Pero, en 
fin, hagamos la prueba. Soy amigo de 
Anthony Kerrigan,’ y Kerrigan es amigo 
de Cela. Quiza pueda arreglarse algo. 

Al dia siguiente bajébamos con Kerrigan 
por una calle estrecha hacia la casa de 
Cela. La cita era para las tres y pico de la 
tarde. A las cuatro tenia otra cita el insigne 
autor de La familia de Pascual Duarte.* 
Me parecié corta la entrevista pero no 
debia quejarme, pues aquella misma noche 
tenia que volver a Barcelona para em- 
barcarme a los Estados Unidos. De no 
verle entonces, ya no tendria otra ocasién, 
durante ese viaje, para conocer al reciente 
miembro numerario de la Real Academia 
Espafiola, autor de mas de una docena 
de libros de fama indiscutible—por mucho 
que se ataquen o se prohiban novelas 
como La colmena o La Catira’—y director 
de la revista literaria: Papeles de Son 
Armadans.* 

Al llegar a la casa de Cela me encontraba 
algo preocupada. Iba a conocer al autor 
cuya ironia mordaz se deja ver claramente 
al describirse a si mismo en uno de sus 
libros: “Nunca me he retratado sonriendo, 
al objeto de no confundir a los historiadores 
del futuro. . . . Me considero el mas im- 
portante novelista espafiol desde el 98, y 
me espanta el considerar lo facil que me 
resulté. Pido perdén por no haberlo podido 
evitar.”° zResultaria dificil la entrevista? 
En todo caso duraria menos de una hora. 
Luis Pomar y yo habiamos convenido que 
nos disculpariamos despties de una media 
hora si parecia inoportuna nuestra visita. 

La senora de Cela nos abrié la puerta, y 


entramos en un amplio salén que servia 
también de despacho. Cela nos saludé 
cordialmente. Era un hombre bastante alto 
y mas corpulento de lo que parecian indicar 
las fotografias que habia visto de él. La 
barba famosa habia desaparecido. Lo que 
mas me impresioné de su apariencia fué su 
mirada penetrante y franca. Desde aquel 
primer momento me senti muy a gusto. La 
entrevista que debia durar menos de una 
hora, se convirtié en une tarde maravillosa, 
pues Cela cambié la otra cita para poder 
quedarse con nosotros. Pasamos aquella 
tarde, en las palabras de Cela, “charlando 
de todo lo humano y de casi todo lo 
divino.”® Hablamos de arte, de literatura, 
de politica en general, de religion, de Una- 
muno—cuyo mérito, segin Cela, ningun 
verdadero intelectual puede negar—y, sobre 
todo, de la obra de Cela, que era lo que 
mas nos interesaba. 

Aunque tratamos mucho de su obra 
novelistica, tenia yo un interés muy especial 
por su revista mensual, Papeles de Son 
Armadans, que aparecié en abril de 1956 
y que Cela dirige en Palma de Mallorca 
donde reside una parte del afio. No podia 
comprender yo cémo una revista literaria 
de tal importancia fuese tan poco conocida 
en los Estado Unidos y decidi hacerle al- 
gunas preguntas—que reproduzco aqui— 
con las respuestas que el mismo Cela veri- 
ficé mas tarde por escrito. 

—Qué significa el titulo y por qué lo 
escogié usted?—le pregunteé. 

Cela me mostré un niuimero de su revista, 
Papeles de Son Armadans. 

—La respuesta, in extenso, puede en- 
contrarla en el editorial del numero I. 

En efecto, en el editorial del primer 
numero, publicado en abril de 1956, lei 
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una extensa explicacion que aqui resumo: 

“Son Armadans, el lugar donde estos 
papeles rompen a volar, es un barrio de 
Palma de Mallorca, Baleares, Espana.” 
Cela llama “Papeles” a esta revista literaria 
porque es “una de las mas minisculas li- 
cencias que sus editores pueden permitirse.’ 
. . » ‘Son’, particula que suele preceder al 
nombre propio de los predios mallorquines, 
es un elemento privativo de la toponimia de 
la isla y que no existe en otras comarcas 
de la lengua catalana. ‘Son’ es la contrac- 
cién . . . de Go d’En;; . . . La traduccion 
castellana de ‘go’ es ‘esto’ o ‘lo’. ‘En’ equivale 
a ‘don’ o ‘senor’. ‘Son Berga’, ‘Son Bonet’, 
‘Son Armadans’, son nombres de _propie- 
dades . . . que significan, literalmente, ‘lo 
del senor Berga’, ‘lo del sefior Bonet’, ‘lo del 
sehor Armadans’.”* 

Después de leer la explicacién sobre el 
titulo “tan gris y tan poco vulgar” de la 
revista, segui con otras preguntas que Cela 
contesté con mucha gentileza. 

—Como se origindé en usted la idea de 
fundar la revista? 

—Hacia afios que sofaba con fundar una 
revista literaria no vinculada grupo 
alguno; ni al Estado ni a las corporaciones. 
La experiencia era dificil en Espaita—pais 
de altas cumbres del genio, si, pero de bajo 
nivel cultural—y esa misma dificultad me 
animé a realizar el ensayo. Al venirme a 
Palma de Mallorca—ciudad donde gané en 
sosiego y en capacidad de trabajo—pude dar 
cuerpo a mi proyecto, y mi revista, por 
ahora y desde hace ya dos afios, aparece 
con una rigurosa puntualidad. También 
quise convencerme a mi mismo de lo que 
ahora he podido demostrar: que en Espafia, 
una revista literaria seriamente entendida 
puede vivir sin subvenciones de nadie. 
—:Cudles son algunos de los nombres 
ilustres que contribuyen a su_ revista, 
Papeles de Son Armadans? 

—Ilustres, para mi, son todos; yo no 
puedo establecer clasificaciones ni cate- 
gorias entre mis amigos. Ahora bien: los 
nombres—por su edad, su notoriedad o 
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cualquier otra circunstancia—que me han 
honrado con su apoyo, pudieran ser, entre 
otros mas jévenes, los siguientes (citados, 
como en las obras teatrales, por su orden 
de aparicién en escena): Gregorio Mar- 
anon, Damaso Alonso, Carles Riba, Manuel 
Garcia Blanco, Vicente Aleixandre, Luis 
Felipe Vivanco, Juan José Lépez Ibor, Luis 
Rosales, José Luis L. Aranguren, Ricardo 
Gullén, José Maria de Cossio, Julian 
Marias, J. Ferrater Mora, Gerardo Diego, 
José Antonio Munoz Rojas, Carmen 
Conde, José Pla, R. A. Molina, J. Rof 
Carballo, Guillermo de Torre, Jorge 
Mafiach, Stephen Spender, Pedro Lain 
Entralgo, Julio Caro Baroja, Antonio 
Tovar, Condesa de Campo Alange, J. 
Maria Souvirén, Davyd Silvester, E. Correa 
Calderén, Jorge Guillén, Américo Castro, 
Luis Cernuda, Jean Cassou, Emigue La- 
fuente Ferrari, Eduardo Westerdahl, Joan 
Miré—con sus dibujos—, Max Aub, Emilio 
Prados, etc., etc. No incluyo, porque seria 
el cuento de nunca acabar, ni a los hombres 
de mi generacién, ni a los mids jévenes. 
Probablemente, en la lista que le ofrezco, 
habra alguna involuntaria omisién. 

—Qué circulacién tiene en Espana su 
revista literaria? 
—Mucha (no sonria el lector norteameri- 
cano). Se tiran 1,500 ejemplares y unos 
200 salen al extranjero; el resto se vende 
en Espafia, y tengo la satisfaccién de decir 
que hemos reeditado un niimero, el 1, cosa 
poco frecuente en publicaciones de este 
tipo, y que hemos agotado otros dos, el m 
y el xxi. 

—é¢Hay muchas suscripciones en el ex- 
tranjero? 

—Un centenar, sobre poco mds 0 menos, 
que crece, dia a dia. 

--2Se ha suscrito la Embajada Norte- 
americana? 

—No. Estuvo suscrita sdlo a seis ntimeros. 

—Hay muchas universidades en Estados 
Unidos que se han suscrito a los Papeles? 

—No; muchas, no, sino mas bien pocas, 
dado el ejemplar volumen universitario de 
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su pais. Exactamente, estan, suscritas: 
Brown, Cincinnati, Duke, Illinois, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, y Wisconsin. Ni una mis. 
A titulo particular, hay algunos profesores." 

Confieso que quedé algo avergonzada al 
darme cuenta de que hubiese tan pocas 
universidades norteamericanas suscritas a 
los Papeles de Son Armadans. Al despe- 
dirme de Camilo José Cela me propuse 
escribir este articulo para ver si asi lograba 
despertar curiosidad e interés entre nuestro 
gran publico hispanista, segura de que esta 
aparente falta de interés se debia a que, 
sencillamente, no so conocia esta revista 
importantisima. 

Eran las nueve y cuarto de la noche 
cuando salimos de la casa de Cela. Anthony 
Kerrigan, Luis Pomar y yo comentabamos 
la maravillosa tarde que habiamos pasado. 
Kerrigan se expresaba con entusiasmo: 

—Cela es realmente un hombre extra- 
ordinario. Es un hombre generoso y sincero 
que suele proteger a los menesterosos sin 
hacer alarde de ello. Por ejemplo, esa 
pequefa a quien trataba con tanto cariho 
y mimo no es su hija, como usted ha pen- 
sado. Es una chiquilla que ha recogido. 
El humanismo de Cela se traduce siempre 
en acciones. 

Las palabras de Kerrigan me hicieron 
recordar una conversacién en Madrid con 
el dramaturgo espafol, Antonio Buero 
Vallejo. Discutiamos algunos amigos sobre 
si Cela tenia 0 no compasién por los pobres 
seres que satiriza en sus obras con aparente 
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malicia y hasta con cierta crueldad. Buero 
habia defendido a Cela con una fuerte 
conviccién personal: 

—Si es compasivo Cela, pero su com- 
pasién queda implicita en sus obras. Hay 
que conocerlas a fondo para saber interpre- 
tarlas. 

En efecto, el interés que despierta la 
obra de Cela no es sélo por su maravilloso 
estilo; es también, como dice Arturo Barea 
en su introduccién a la versién en inglés 
de La colmena,’® porque la obra de Cela 
representa un grito angustioso de rebeldia 
contra el hambre, el miedo, y el sufrimiento 
del pueblo espafiol. 


NOTES 


1 Anthony Kerrigan, residente de Palma de Ma- 
llorea y traductor al inglés de obras como el 
Abel Sénchez de Unamuno, Un hombre 
Gironella, y otras novelas. 

2 Camilo José Cela, La familia de Pascual Duarte 
(Barcelona, 1955). 

% Se ha prohibido la venta de La colmena (Bar- 
celona-México, 1955), en Espaiia, y de La Catira 
(Barcelona, 1955), en Venezuela. 

Papeles de Son Armadans, revista mensual. 
Director: Carnilo José Cela. José Villalonga, 87, 
Palma de Mallorca, Baleares, Espaiia. Suscripcién 
al extranjero: doce numeros, edicién corriente, 
$8.00; edicion en papel de hilo, $50.00. 

5 Cela, Baraja de invenciones (Valencia, 1953), 


p. 8. 

6 Carta de Cela el dos de marzo de 1958. 

7 Papeles de Son Armadans, Tomo 1, N° 1 (Abril, 
1956), p. 7. 

8Idem., p. 8. 

® En esta breve lista figuran ahora la Universidad 
sg Stanford y algunos profesores y estudiantes de 
a misma. 

10 Cela, The Hive, trans. J. M. Cohen, Signet 
Books (New York, 1954). 


BACKGROUND NOTES ON SYNTACTIC ARRANGEMENT 


Ropcer A. FAarLey 
United States Naval Academy 


Jespersen was cognizant of a lack of 
research on the subject “word-order” when 
he referred to the latter as the “Cinderella 
of linguistic science.” In the field of 
Spanish, Rodolfo Lenz was probably the 
first to call our attention to a lacuna in 
this aspect of syntax: “El orden de las 
palabras en la oracién castellana es un 
asunto todavia poco estudiado; la mayor 
parte de las gramaticas no dicen nada al 
respecto.”* Even Bello’s grammar is almost 
silent on this matter. In his very brief 
chapter XXII, Estructura de la oracion, he 
speaks of sentence elements and affirms that 
syntax concerns “el orden y dependencia 
en que los colocamos. . . .”* Then after he 
asserts that the subject is the dominant 
word in the sentence, he adds “Y en torno 
al sustantivo sujeto o al verbo se colocan 
todas las otras palabras. .* This is 
Bello's only contribution, as far as the 
writer knows, to the clarification of the 
phenomenon of syntactic order. 

Grammars of Spanish, in general, may 
be categorized into two types, at least with 
regard to statements concerning syntactic 
order. Ramsey's grammar and that of the 
Real Academia are of the first type. These 
two serve as models, and the latter, espe- 
cially, as an authority. Their treatment of 
word placement, while comparatively 
ample, appears to be based on general 
observations and a limited sampling, rather 
than on great mass¢s of examples drawn 
from the language-in-action. The second 
type contributes nothing new in the way 
of descriptions; it is more or less a mimic 
of the authority. Statements on word-order, 
in this kind of grammar, often are very 
categorical.’ The unscientific approach of 
both types of grammars, to the phenomenon 


of syntactic arrangement, can hardly be 
expected to provide descriptions which 
accurately reflect the speech patterns of 
natives. 

Gili y Gaya, in conversation with the 
writer in 1952 and 1955, lamented that, 
to his knowledge, no important investiga- 
tion on the order of sentence elements in 
Spanish had been made. Also, he em- 
phasized that sentence order deserved a 
priority on the grammarians’ agenda, in 
view of its importance. Actually several 
American scholars have been engaged in 
research on different phases of it during 
the past few years. William Bull and co- 
workers have studied the placement of the 
adjective and the subject.° The Kahanes 
made a study of the position of the subject 
in Mexican Spanish.’ Elbert Ringo wrote 
his dissertation on the position of the 
noun-modifier.* Dwight Bolinger has given 
us several interesting articles on sentence 
order.” Each has his own method of ap- 
proach to the problem, but common to all 
is the intentional casting aside all com- 
ments and rules proffered by the time- 
worn authorities and the willingness to 
plunge into the matter with an open-mind. 
Their contribution, consequently, to the 
advancement of our knowledge of syntactic 
arrangement is significant. 

In order that we may fully appreciate 
the efforts of these scholars, it is necessary 
to review the most important statements of 
a general nature on syntactic order, made 
by both native and non-native gram- 
marians. 

Nebrija had a formula based on a purely 
local and cultural system of values. In the 
fourth book of his grammar, chapter II, 
which deals with the order of the parts of 
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the sentence, he says: 


Entre algunas partes dela oracion ai cierta orden 
casi natural i mui conforme ala razon, enla cual 
las cosas que por naturaleza son primeras o de 
maior dignidad se an de anteponer alas siguientes 
i menos dignas, i por esto dize Quintiliano que 
diremos de oriente a ocidente i no por el contrario 
de ocidente a oriente, por que segun orden natural 
primero es el oriente que el ocidente, i assi 
diremos por consiguiente el cielo i la tierra, el 
dia i la noche, la luz i las tinieblas i no por el 
contrario. . . . Mas, aunque esta perturbacion de 
orden en alguna manera sea tolerable i se pueda 
escusar algunas vezes por autoridad, aquello en 
ninguna manera se puede sofrir que la orden 
natural delas personas se perturbe, como se haze 
comun mente en nuestra lengua, que siguiendo 
una vana cortesia dizen el rei i tu i io venimos 
en lugar de dezir io i tu i el rei venimos. . . .1° 
As we note, Nebrija really does not speak 
of the partes dela oracion, but of coordi- 
nates and customs. Following his line of 
reasoning, por naturaleza or maior digni- 
dad, the feet come before the head (de pies 
a cabeza.) Spain’s first grammarian, a Lat- 
inist, is doubtlessly the one to blame for 
having initiated the tradition of “author- 
ity” and the idea of “natural order” in 
modern Spanish grammar. His reasoning is 
colored by a somewhat naive interpretation 
of convention. 

The Real Academia states that Spanish 
has a descendente construction, common to 
most modern languages.'' It defines this 
kind of syntactic construction as that in 
which: 

. . » los vocablos se ordenan en la oracién de 
manera gue cada uno venga a determinar al que 
le precede; y este orden es el que, segtin los gra- 
maticos, se llama Sintaxis regular, en opgsicién 
a la Sintaxis figurada, en que aquél no se observa. 
En castellano es necesario colocar las palabras en 
dicho orden siempre que la inversion de él deje 
obscuro el sentido de la oracién o exprese éste lo 
contrario de lo que se quiere manifestar. . . .12 
It seems that there are two ideas presented 
in this description: (1) the word that fol- 
lows defines (>) or limits (?) the word 
that precedes—descending order; (2) the 
inversion of sintaxis regular may result in 
an obscure meaning or express the con- 
trary of what is meant. This statement is 
rather mystifying in view of the fact that 
the Academy does not define precisely what 
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is meant by determinar. It may refer to 
gender, or number, or part of speech, or 
function, or meaning, or to all of these 
things. The Academy is not clear on this 
point. The statement concludes a long ex- 
planation in which the word lobo is added 
to until a sentence is formed—Cinco lobos 
del bosque de fulano, acosados por unos 
cazadores, mataron cinco perros del ganado 
de zutano en la noche del dia tal. In this 
process of adding to the word lobo, the 
Academy grammar first adds un, that is, 
un lobo: “. y si decimos un lobo, el 
numeral uno determina la significacién de 
dicho substantivo, que en este caso debe 
aplicarse solamente a un animal de la re- 
ferida especie.”'® Here the Academy says 
that the word un, which precedes lobo, 
determina the meaning of the word lobo, 
referring only to number. But when it ar- 
rives at the conclusion of its explanation 
and makes reference to the words cinco 
lobos in the expanded sentence, the gram- 
mar states: “. . . el numero cinco, que 
puede aplicarse a todo grupo de cinco indi- 
viduales, viene determinado por _lo- 
bos... .""* The term determinado obviously 
does not mean the same as the verbform 
used above with uno. What the Academy 
apparently wants to say is that the words 
used to express a thought cannot be uttered 
all at the same time but as a series, one 
after the other. The first word of the series 
bears its maximum potential, syntactic and 
semantic-wise, and is limited in these two 
aspects by the words which follow. But the 
Academy indicated in its discussion of un 
lobo that this process of limitation also 
works in the opposite direction. 

Bonachea’s rule, that the verb “como 
regente determinante” comes “antes del 
verbo regido determinado por él,”'® shows 
no concordance with the Academy's state- 
ment that every word determines or limits 
the one that precedes it. 

Brufio, a typical Academy adherent, is 
very dogmatic. He says that there are two 
kinds of construction, directa and indi- 
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recta.*® His definition of a direct construc- 
tion is: “. . . aquélla en que cada palabra 
ocupa rigurosamente el lugar que le co- 
rresponde. Llamase también logica porque 
segun ella se colocan las palabras en la 
oracién por el orden en que se presentan 
en la mente las ideas.”'? Bruno then rules 
that direct construction is subject-verb- 
complement.’* The question that everyone 
should ask himself is, does the Spanish- 
speaking native rigorously put his words 
in the order this grammarian has given, 
and if not, is he then thinking “illogically” 
or “indirectly?” Actually Bruno's statement 
is very confusing for he is affirming that 
the order of logic equals the order in which 
ideas come to one’s mind, which is tanta- 
mount to the pattern subject-verb-comple- 
ment. If we apply his dictum to his state- 
ment, we must come to the conclusion that 
he writes at times in an indirect or illogical 
fashion, for when he says “Llamase tam- 
bién ldgica porque segin ella se colocan 
las palabras en la oracién por el orden en 
que se presentan en la mente las ideas,” 
he has placed three subjects after their (re- 
flexive) verbs. One of two things is obvi- 
ous, either Brufio does not write Spanish 
according to his rule or his rule is not 
descriptive of the language-in-action. His 
statement is pure nonsense since he has no 
evidence on how ideas are ordered in the 
mind. 

Gili y Gaya views syntactic order in 
terms of phonic units instead of words and 
believes that it is determined by psycho- 
logical factors: 

La anteposicién de un elemento cualquiera su- 
pone siempre una condensacién en él del interés 
del que habla. . . . anteposicién del sujeto es 
la construccién mas frecuente, no porque sea mas 
regular como quiere la Academia, sino porque el 
sujeto absorbe el interés principal en mayor 


numero de casos que todos los demds elementos 
oracionales juntos.19 


This grammarian makes, however, an ob- 
servation which is perhaps much more sig- 
nificant than the opinion just stated, es- 
pecially with reference to the spoken 
language: 
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La anteposicién del primer elemento 


ue se 
siente como mas importante no es, sin embargo, 


el unico recurso que lemos emplear para sig- 
nificar mayor interés hacia alguno de los com- 
ponentes de la oracién. En igualdad de ordena- 
cién cabe realzar determinadas palabras _refor- 
zando su acento de intensidad, elevando su 
entonacién y retardando el tempo de su articula- 
cién.*° 


Wallis and Bull point this out with regard 
to the placement of the adjective.** 


Miranda Podadera, who indicates that 
his grammar is “adaptada rigurosamente a 
las disposiciones de la Real Academia Es- 
pafiola”, has composed a rather emphatic 
and in a good measure useless formula. He 
categorically states: 

El orden de colocacién de las palabras, precep- 
tuado por la sintaxis regular, es el siguiente: 

Los articulos precederan al substantivo o a las 
palabras substantivadas. Los adjetivos iran junto 
al nombre: unos, delante: otros, detras para no 
modificar el significado (no es lo mismo hombre 
grande que gran hombre). El pronombre relativo, 
a continuacion de sus antecedentes. Las preposi- 
ciones, precediendo a las palabras a que afecten. 

s conjunciones, entre las oraciones 0 vocablos 
que enlacen. 

Primeramente, iran las interjecciones y los 

vocativos; a éstos seguird el sujeto con sus 
complementos (genitivos y nombres en aposicién ); 
después, el adverbio de negacién; detras, el verbo 
y sus adverbios, seguidos de los atributos y sus 
apuestos; luego, los complementos directos, in- 
directos y circunstanciales, y detras de cada uno 
de ellos, sus complementos en genitivo y nombres 
en aposicién.?? 
The uselessness of this wordy formula is 
readily seen upon applying it to the sen- 
tences in which it is couched. The para- 
graph that lists the adverb as coming after 
the verb, begins with an adverb which is 
followed by the verb it modifies—“Primera- 
mente, iran. . . .” The formula also says 
that the verb comes after the subject, yet 
the reverse is noted three times: 


1. no es lo mismo hombre grande que gran 
hombre ’ 


2. Primeramente, iran las interjecciones y los 
vocativos 

3. a éstos seguird el sujeto 

Also, the last example is found in the sen- 

tence where it states that “los complemen- 

tos directos, indirectos y circunstanciales” 

are post-position to the verb. 


Ramsey also presents a similar formula: 
In the natural arrangement the noun precedes its 
adjective; the verb precedes the adverb which 
modifies it; the subject precedes the verb; the 
governing word precedes the one governed; the 
object follows the verb, and the adverb, if there 
is one; but an objective personal pronoun pre- 
cedes its governing verb, unless attached to it as 
an enclitic.?% 

It has already been pointed out that Gili 
y Gaya gives the place of importance to 
the pre-position. Ramsey includes the ter- 
minal position. He states that “in every 
sentence there are two places of honor— 
the front and the rear. . . .”** Although 
Ramsey speaks of words while Gili y Gaya 
refers to elementos, it seems that they are 
talking about the same thing. Ramsey no 
doubt used “words” since he was thinking 
in terms of simple sentences where most 
of the time an elemento is composed of a 
single word. The Spanish grammarian is 
more precise in his terminology. If the two 
references, therefore, may be considered 
identical, we shall note that they present 
conflicting ideas. The statement of Gili vy 
Gaya, “la anteposicién de un elemento 
cualquiera supone una condensacién del 
interés”, does not completely agree with 
Ramsey's “any change from the natural 
order attracts attention.”*° It is also dif- 
ficult to reconcile the idea “los vocablos se 
ordenan en la oracién de manera que cada 
uno venga a determinar al que le precede” 
(Real Academia) with “the governing 
word precedes the word governed” (Ram- 
sey). 

After having made invaluable studies of 
Spanish syntax, comprising a tremendous 
amount of work with the actual language, 
Keniston is less inclined to be categorical. 
He came to the realization that syntactic 
arrangement in Spanish cannot be sub 
jected to any set of rigid formulae. Also he 
became aware that the factors which de- 
termine arrangement are multiple. The lin- 
guist cautiously says: 

While it is true that, in general, Spanish had 

developed a normal pattern of word-order of 


Subject-Verb-Complement, there is no fixity in 
this pattern and other devices are used to indicate 
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which word is object of the verb. Questions of 
emotional stress are therefore likely to be the 
determining factor in establishing the order of 
any given sentence. An attempt to reduce the 


roblem to some objective basis having proved 
utile, the matter has been omitted from the pres- 
ent study.2® 

The pattern Subject-VerbComplement, 
which Keniston and others call “normal,” 
was substantiated by Helen Johnson in her 
master’s thesis.?” 


A few statements concerning so-called 

ae ” . 

inverted order” will be mentioned to 
round out the picture of general remarks 
on syntactic arrangement. The grammar of 
the Real Academia considers the principle 
of “inverted order” at some length under 
the heading of hipérbaton. This term is 
applied to an “inversion” of the “normal 
order,” which apparently says exactly what 
the speaker intends to communicate: 
Hipérbaton es lo mismo que inversién del orden 
regular en que deben colocarse las palabras en la 
oracién simple y las oraciones simples en la 
clausula. Esta inversién no es caprichosa: esta 
— a ciertas leyes que impone la misma légica 
del lenguaje y que no es posible quebrantar si 
queremos que se nos entienda. Seguin ellas, puede 
invertirse el orden de colocacién de las palabras 
que expresan ideas de substancia o de cualidad, 
pero nunca el de las que expresan ideas de 
relacion.*8 
The Academy also tells us that the linkage 
term must always precede the second ele- 
ment of the two elements which it unites.” 
That is, prepositions, relative pronouns, 
and conjunctions have fixed positions. 
Units of the sentence (or clause) or the 
parts of an endocentric unit may be moved 
about. 

Bonachea expresses 2 popular belief, 
shared by other grammarians, such as 
Janer, Miranda Podadera and Ramsey: 

La construccién inversa o figurada se aparta de la 
construccién explicada que es la regular o directa; 
no le importa el orden y sélo pretende dar vigor, 
elegancia Pi belleza, subordinando el orden antes 
mencionado a estas cualidades.3° 

Bonachea is affirming that a change from 
the “regular” or “direct” order may give 
vigor or elegance to an utterance, but it is 
assumed that he also believes that such 
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changes do not necessarily produce mean- 
ings which are obscure or contrary to what 
is meant. 

Kany has the following to say about in- 
version of verb and predicate in South 
American Spanish and in peninsular Span- 
ish: 


In the Andean linguistic zone we frequently find 
the verb placed at the end of the sentence in 
sopular and rustic speech: hombre bueno es. 
This phenomenon has often been attributed to 
substratum influence, in this case Quechua. How- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that such a verb 
position was common in the older language. 
especially in the Golden Age; and it is still used 
in Castilian when the verb is repeated by the 
second speaker with a certain exclamatory force. 

Furthermore, it is a Basque characteristic 
“mi condenasion es . . . 
The verb position then, 
Spanish heritage supported by substratum  in- 
fluence, that is, by a similar usage in the native 
Indian language of certain regions."! 


is to be considered a 


In regard to the Basque language, which 
Kany mentions, the Real Academia com- 
ments that it has an ascendente order or 
construccion inversa.** 

Gili y Gaya undoubtedly offers the most 
acceptable definition of hipérbaton: 


El hipérbaton no consiste en la alteracién de un 
orden regular o logico establecido por los grama- 
ticos, sino en colocar los elementos ore acionales en 
una sucesion comprensible, pero sentida como no 
habitual en cada época del idioma. Es por con- 
siguiente un concepto relativo, cuyos limites son 
la comprensibilidad, por un | lado, y las construe- 
ciones corrientes, por otro.* 
In short, hipérbaton is merely a_high- 
sounding label which is applied to those 
patterns which statistically are not as fre- 
quent as the one type set up as the stand- 
ard. Or viewed from the opposite pole, 
“ee ” “ ” ” 
normal,” “regular,” “natural,” “direct, 
really mean “statistically most frequent” 
and, by implication, “preferred.” 
Beginning with Nebrija, then, we find 
that there has been a common desire to set 
forth a standard pattern to which has been 
applied numerous names—construccion 
descendente, orden natural, sintaxis regu- 
lar, construccién directa, natural arrange- 
ment, normal pattern, normal word-order, 
etc. This standard pattern, presumedly 
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based on general observations of frequency, 
has never been challenged from the stand- 
point of relative frequency, as far as the 
writer knows. But the many non-descrip- 
tive labels applied to it and the reasons 
given to “explain” why the pattern is as 
it is, do draw one’s attention. 

The labels are of very little if any peda- 
gogical worth on two scores. First, they are 
misleading from a descriptive standpoint. 
Accepting them at face value, one is led 
to believe that sentences such as Me gusta 
el pan de Burgos and No le importa el 
orden are inversions and that the “regular” 
or “normal” order is El pan de Burgos me 
gusta and El orden no le importa. Second- 
ly, the indication of what is statistically 
most frequent, without due regard to en- 
vironment or meaning, is in a good measure 
useless information. 

A review of the reasons offered to ex- 
plain why the standard pattern is as it is, 
shows that Nebrija first presents “natural” 
order based on conventions and on numeri- 
cal order, i.e. Ist, 2nd and 3rd persons. In 
addition, he speaks of order mui conforme 
ala razon, while the Real Academia and 
Bruno mention ldgica as one of the guiding 
principles.** Although the writer is unable 
to attest the validity of such principles 
since he is not certain just what razon and 
légica are, it is recalled that Brujio asserts 
that, according to légica, words are emitted 
in the same order that they come to the 
mind, which, he goes on to say, is subject- 
verb-complement. There are two conclu- 
sions which the writer draws. The first, an 
obvious one, is that the speech of Spanish- 
speaking natives frequently is not “logical” 
if it is measured by Bruno's yardstick. The 
second is more serious, to wit, what a 
wretched, monotonous-sounding lingo non- 
natives would produce in their attempt to 
learn Spanish if they were possessed of this 
strange razon or légica, or if they should 
ignore native patterns and adhere to the 
grammarian’s formula. 

Changes from the standard pattern, 
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called sintaxis indirecta, construccion in- 
versa, construccién figurada, hipérbaton, 
are employed, we are told, to impart vigor 
and elegance or to produce a poetic style. 
While it may be true in many cases that a 
speaker uses a pattern other than the stand- 
ard, with one or all of these purposes in 
mind, the very frequent usage of non- 
standard patterns in ordinary conversation, 
newspapers, plays, etc., leads one to suspect 
that there are other principles involved. It 
is in this realm that a number of American 
linguists have been trying to further our 
knowledge of syntactic arrangement. 
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SHOP-TALK 


This article details results of a study un- 
dertaken to determine the factors govern- 
ing use of the so-called redundant construc- 
tion, that is, duplication of an expressed 
direct or indirect object by a conjunctive 
pronoun in the patterns se Lo diré A usTED 
or Esto Lo haré.* It is believed that several 
heretofore unrecognized principles have 
been isolated and that this presentation 
may furnish a basis for pedagogical rules 
more satisfying than the usual vague ref- 
erences to clearness, emphasis, politeness, 
and euphony. 

Much material was found in Lawrence 
Poston, Jr.’s “The Redundant Object Pro- 
noun in Contemporary Spanish,” Hispania, 
xxxvi, August 1953, and examples from 
that source are identified by the trigraphs 
used in the bibliography of that article. Ex- 
amples with H- are from Anna Granville 
Hatcher's “On the inverted object in Span- 
ish,” Modern Language Notes, txx1, May 
1956. The following texts were “stripped”: 
Baroja: La Busca (B), Calpe, Madrid, 
1935. La Casa de Aisgorri (C), Raggio, 
Madrid, 1927. Garcia y Bello: Espana y 
los espaiioles hace dos mil atios (G), Calpe, 


Buenos Aires, 1945. Lépez y Fuentes: 
Arrieros (A), BOTAS, Mexico, 1947. 
Entresuelo CE), BOTAS, 1948. Los 


peregrinos inmoviles (P), BOTAS, 1944. 
Lira: Donde crecen los tepozanes (CT), 
EDIAPSA, Mexico, 1947. Leén: Las nifias 
de mis ojos (N), Heath, 1942. Vigil: El 
Erial CV), Buenos Aires, no date. Miscel- 
lancous sources (M) include personal cor- 
respondence and conversation, newspapers 
and magazines. 


* The writer would appreciate criticism and 
additional information upon this subject, ad- 
dressed to 2410 N.E. 13th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 
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INDIRECT OBJECT vs. 
ADVERBIAL PHRASE 


1. At the outset it is necessary to have 
a clear conception of the difference be- 
tween the indirect object and adverbial a 
phrases rendered by English to. The surest 
criterion of the indirect object is replace- 
ment by le or les with intolerance of lo 
or los, but this test cannot always be ap- 
plied and is often unavailable to persons 
not born to the language. The following 
semantic criteria were preferred in this 
study. 

2. A: If ANIMATE or INANIMATE, 
the indirect object may RECEIVE, LOSE, 
HAVE, LACK: se lo da, se lo quita, le 


sobra, le falta. 


B: If ANIMATE, it may SEE, HEAR, 
or PERCEIVE in any way: se lo muestra, 
se lo dice, le parece. It may APPROVE, 
DISAPPROVE, or FEEL interest of any 
kind: le gusta, le duele, le es facil, le im- 
porta, le interesa, le es indiferente. 

3. Inanimate a phrases that do not con- 
form to “A” eal not be considered as 
indirect objects; they cannot be replaced 
by le or les and therefore cannot be 
doubled. (This statement does not, of 
course, apply to the direct object with a.) 
GOY 59 a cuyo saludo no se digné con- 
testar. MEN 1196 las clases altas de la 
sociedad a que el documento pertenece. 
T 224 :;Como puedes hablar de mi raza si 
tii también perteneces a ella? GAL 161 la 
misma vigilancia a que mas arriba hago 
mencion. GAL 98 A lo que replicé Paja- 
rote. GAL 134 el conjuro a que tan obe- 
diente se mostrara. AZA 106 Da su palabra 
y luego falta a ella. Nor are the following 
acceptable, which conform to neither “A” 
nor “B.” M Me refiero a usted. E159 Jamas 
aludié a Micaela. BEL 41 No era a mi a 
quien correspondia desafiar a la fiera. Yn 
spite of Ramsey, par. 1315, and the dic- 


tionaries, an a phrase accompanying pre- 
ceder or seguir in clauses like al silencio 
siguid el bullicio is probably adverbial; it 
can not be replaced by le or lo and hence 
cannot be doubled. 

4. In spite of “A,” phrases with verbs 
meaning add or subtract mathematically, 
form part of, be essential to, and the like, 
are not treated as indirect objects. RUB 
231 la sociedad a la que reintegramos un 
hijo descarriado. VE 131 A la que se atiade 
lo que se paga. M Quiero contribuir a ella. 
P 160 A estas provisiones era necesario 
restar la semilla para la siembra. N 92 A 
nosotros incumbe mirar por su salud. N 
129 A nosotros toca rejuvenecer el arbol 
secular, “is essential,” “is our duty.” 

5. Phrases with deber naming the source 
or the person to whom one is beholden 
without obligation to repay are not treated 
as indirect objects. G 139 Gran parte de lo 
que sabemos de aquél lo debemos a él. JAR 
95 A ellos debo mi felicidad. BLA 166 A 
ella debia en parte aquel ministerio. PAL 
140 2A qué debo el honor de su visita? 

6. Intransitive verbs of motion admit an 
indirect object only in expressions of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage and when the mo- 
tion is not physical. M A los labios se le 
vino una palabra. A mi no me llega nada. 
Se le cayé encima. N 102 A mi no me 
vengas con literaturas francesas, “don't 
bother me with . . .” 


NON-USE WITH INDIRECT 
OBJECT 


An indirect object is not doubled in the 
following situations. 

7. When the direct object pronoun yf 
resents a person. T 30 Lo entregé a la 
madrina para que lo bautizara. M aban- 
donarlas a si mismas. N 7 Me recomendé 
a sus amigos. C 124 ofrecerme a ellos. 
Hence, with reflexives meaning approach, 
join, or the like. B 110 Nos reunimos a 
ellos. B 118 Se acercé a ellos. Contrast se 
nos acerco: nos acercamos a él. 

8. When it denotes something nonexis- 
tent, hypothetical, or uncountable, except 
in special situations to be pointed out pas- 
sim. ALB 30 A la reina de la hermosura 
nada tiene que perdonar una vieja, with 
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hypothetical subject and object. A 193 A 
nosotros se nos cobré un impuesto, a otros 
cobraron el “piso.” H-E Mozas, si vi. Head- 
line: A técnicos cubanos conceden becas 
en E.U. BAR 102 A un senior asi, nosotros 
llamamos un hombre dificil. But, on the 
same page, A un tipo asi, se le llama un tio 
antipatico, where doubling is required by 
the provisions of 14. The principle involved 
is the demonstrative value of le, les from 
Latin illi, illis. 

9. When person, or number cannot be 
determined. ALB 17. 2A quién mejor que a 
ti lo iba yo a confiar? (Te lo or se lo?) 
News: Al piublico dieron otra explicacién. 
(Le or les?) 

10. When the conjunctive pronoun is 
the actual object and is retained in transla- 
tion there is no real redundancy. ALB 29 
A buena distancia del espejo, que la veamos 
toda, “all of you.” GAL 10 Las he escu- 
chado todas, “them all.” A 13 lo que nos ha 
ingreido a los arribenos. ALV 56 ;Quién 
las deja solas a las dos?, regular with nu- 
merals, although the pronoun may _ be 
omitted in English. 


DOMINANT PATTERNS WITH 
INDIRECT OBJECT 


11. Contrary to common opinion, use 
of the redundant construction is never 
capricious; it is found and required in 
definable situations and is as subject to 
pedagogical imperatives as, for instance, the 
agreement of adjectives. Use and non-use 
are governed by factors or conform to pat- 
terns which are either syntactic, lexical, or 
connotative. The following patterns appli- 
cable to the indirect object only, before or 
after the verb, are here termed dominant, 
because, when they coincide with other 
patterns, they either nullify, obscure, or re- 
inforce the effect of the latter. 

12. The indirect object accompanies a 
direct object pronoun, forming se lo, &c., 
unless inhibited by 7, 8, or 9. AUB 27 Se 
lo achacamos a los otros. ALB 33 Se lo 
decia al tuyo, BAR 199 3A quién se la 
mandaré? A 120 Se las aprendi a mi padre. 
Hisp. xu1, 156 No podemos dar largas a la 
muerte como se las damos al sastre o al 
zapatero. But 7: B 19 Lo enviaban a Ma- 
drid a su madre. 8: GIM 80 Lo explicaba 
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a quienes mostraban su extraneza. T 111 
Esto no lo diré a nadie. 9: 2A quién mejor 
que a ti lo iba yo a confiar? 

13. The indirect object accompanies in- 
definite or anomalous se, forming se le, se 
me, &c. A 173 aquél a quien se le habia 
hecho la pregunta. E 145 la idea de que se 
le hubiera hecho tarde a Micaela en la 
calle. G 149 al que se le atribuyen largas 
travesias por mar. V 120 Se le niega im- 
portancia a la mentira. Dominant over 8: 
WAS 21 A nadie se le ocurre. This is not 
applicable to the direct object or to literal 
se, “self.” B 150 Veiase alli a diez o doce 
hombres en camiseta. Note contrast: A 38 
si se encomienda uno al que esta arriba y 
no se les habla golpeadamente a las mulas. 


14. Se le llama conforms to the above 
pattern although the object is semantically 
direct. G 95 Se le llama asi al Ambar. M 
Se le llama Fea a esa muchacha, Cf. AZA 
A eso lo llaman el rapido. 

15. The indirect object expresses posses- 
sion. GOY 170 Sus hombres les ataron a la 
espalda las manos a Porfirio y a Nicolas. 
A 22 quitandole las lagrimas a una cera. 
News: Una comision para fijarle el precio 
a la gasolina. 

16. With many idioms in which the verb 
has a transferred meaning. M Le ha cogido 
al senor un ataque y se esta ahogando. A 
143 Le dio al réptil con una vara. A 208 
Déle una vuelta a mi caballo. A 34 El 
gavilan le echo garras al loro. A 44 ;Qué 
edad le echas a la mula? M Que no le eche 
soda al chianti, jah, ya eso es insoportable! 
T 194 sQuién le hace caso a una Ruida de 
cabeza? T 192 un falso testimonio que le 
levantas a un semejante. Goy 192 Lo que a 
tantos generales les ha ocurrido le ocurrié 
al general Medina en la Huasteca. B 152 
Le parecia al aleman grande e imponente. 
A 140 lo que le pasé a un viejo de mi tierra. 
GAL 90 el liquido que les ponia a aquéllos. 
ALV 20 un amigo de mi padre, al cual le 
rezo a diario. RUB 129 encontrar a algiin 
pichoncito a quien sacarle una peseta. RUB 
190 Hay fa sd a quienes todo les sale 
bien. WAS 50 la chachara en zigzag a la 
que todo le sirve de pretexto. M ;Qué les 
sucedié a los treinta sacos de carbon? Lépez 
vy Fuentes, alone of those studied, does not 
double suceder: E 215 Eso sucedié al tio. 
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Expressions of feeling with tener and 
tomar: C (page unrecorded) Yo le tengo 
carino al hierro. N 53 la unica persona a 
quien le tiene un poco de ley. Dominant 
over 8: BAL 12 No le tiene miedo a nada, 
occasionally used without pronoun. N 122 
Le tomo miedo a la senorita. M Le vuelven 
loco a ese hombre. 

17. With verbs expressing quantity like 
sobrarle and faltarle, and feeling or judg- 
ment like gustarle and convenirle. E 109 
un hombre a quien le basta con ser traba- 
jador. N 161 No le quedo ningun dinero a 
Fernando. N 61 ;Qué es lo que le conviene 
a Fernando?, “is proper”, not “suits.” GAL 
130 2A quién le puede interesar? Dominant 
over 8: M A nadie pudo extranarle. This is 
not applicable when these verbs express ac- 
tion, reaction, or events: A 104 EI lugar 
gusto a los amigos de los que entonces 
mandaban. Quisieron comprar. A 72 Era 
el manjar que mas gustaba a su madre. A 
54 La sel scale no convenia al muchacho 
o éste no convenia a la muchacha, “suited.” 


BEFORE THE VERB 


18. An inverted object is doubled when 
it functions as a selected sentence topic. 
This term is here applied to any syntactic 
element which stands at the head of a sen- 
tence to announce the actual or psycho- 
logical subject (Poston 1.1), that is, the 
person or thing about which information 
is to be given or asked, whether or not it is 
the grammatical subject. As an inverted ob- 
ject is not necessarily sentence topic, one 
may test by adding about, as for, en cuanto 
a, or the like. A topic may be isolated 
from its clause or it may be an integral 
part. B 114 Y ala Rosita, /no la volvié usted 
a ver? B 225 ;Qué es eso?—A la hija de 
dona Violante que la han cogido con el 
novio. N 11 Mientras las ninas se llevan de 
calle los sobresalientes, a él le dan una de 
calabazas. Note above that a statement of 
attendent circumstances may precede the 
sentence topic. T 24 Que tus hojas se 
sequen y a tus ramas les entren pudriciones. 
H-HC Tres mil pesetas te las presto facil. 
CAS 69 El cesto lo hizo Lalo. Two topics: 
GAL 123 Yo el mio lo tengo muy sano. 


19. A sentence topic may belong to a 
subordinate clause if this is of such form 


and content that it could stand as an inde- 
pendent utterance. News: Pero a les presos 
politicos dicen que no les dan ni el rancho. 
GAL 174 Ese es el Brujeador, a quien nun- 
ca lo mandan a conversar. Here, a quien= 
y a él. A 14 A mi me saludaron como es 
costumbre, mientras a mi comparero le 
lanzaban algunas bromas. M: Yo soy muy 
afecta a la natacién y equitacion, aunque 
ésta ultima no tengo Hea xe oportunidades 
para practicarla. Bello, par. 921 a tiempo 
que querian dar los remos al agua (porque 
velas no las tenian).. . 


20. The object of haber is doubled only 
when it denotes a restricted category and/ 
or translation requires one, some, certain, 
or the like. BAR 177 Inspiracién musical 
en las composiciones del Sr. Beltran, la hay 
efectivamente. BAR 200 Progreso cientifico, 
lo hay. Benavente, El marido de su viuda, 
sc. 4: Bombones y marrons glacés como los 
de casa de Sanchez no los hay aqui en 
ninguna parte. With haber an_ inverted 
object is usually not a topic: BEN 13 
Cuatro banos hay en la casa. 

21. A predicate nominative is doubled as 
sentence topic. A 41 Bajo el garabato hay 
un gato... Ese lo seras tu. P 44 Dicen 
que la causante lo es la hija de Antonio. 
Even a predicate adjective: A 17 Dados a 
los refranes lo somos todos los arrieros. 


22. Doubling is prevented by 8, 9, or 
10. H-E 1 Mozas, si vi. H-CE 20 2Y suegra 
tiene su senor? BEL 20 Amigos de mi edad 
no tenia. But H-C 158 Confiate en mi, que 
mejor amigo no le tuviste nunca is unex- 
plained. M Al publico dieron otra explica- 
cion. 

23. In the following special situations 
the topic is not selected and the informa- 
tion furnished is only identification: such 
topics are not doubled. a. The topic itself 
is identified and translation admits or re- 

uires the one who, is what, or the like. 

LA 77 Eso le pregunté yo. GAL 16 Eso 
me propongo. P 236 A ella hicieron el cargo 
de ser la autora del mal. H-P 88 Tuve la 
impresién de que nosotros poblabamos el 
mundo.—Esa misma impresion tuvieron sin 
duda la gente mayor. Contrast BLA 43 
Conque ésas tenemos and ALV 60 Esas las 
tengo todos los dias. b. Time, place, author- 
ship, or the like is identified and translation 
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usually requires the passive. News: Esta 
revelacion nos hace en una en- 
trevista exclusiva el senor X, quien se siente 
defamado. MEN 1176 Un estudio general 
de la cuestién hace S. G. Morley. MEN 
1211 Lo mismo hallamos en el siglo XIII. 


24. An inverted object that is not a 
selected topic is doubled only in the domi- 
nant patterns. 12: BAR 99 2A quién se la 
mandaré? 13: A 191 uno, a quien se le 
habia matado una vaca. 16: PAL 40 Mana- 
na, si a usted le parece. 17: WAS 29 las 
cosas que a ellos les gustan. But GIM 67 
lo que a Daniel no agradaba tanto. RUB 
128 en el mismo instante en que a Rosenda 
estremecia el calosfrio del espasmo. ALV 
32 Déjalo, mujer; que su sitio ocupa. M 
Era una incandencia que solo a ella ilumi- 
naba. 


25. Very frequent is the inverted object 
in more or less emotive clauses expressing 
the nature, intensity, or reality of an action 
or a subject: these are not topics. BEL 63 
Mala impresién debimos preducir. GOY 
40 Mucho miedo debe tener el gobierno. 
BLA 88 Ningiun dinero conservaban. GAL 
33 Ni eso habia encontrado. Such objects 
may be indistinguishable from adverbs: 

xOY 37 Poco pudo hacer. GOY 53 Mucho 
tiene usted que sufrir. 


AFTER THE VERB 


26. After the verb, only the disjunctive 
pronouns are doubled to connote selection 
or contrast to other possible direct or in- 
direct objects. N 114 Aunque tui no me 
quieras, yo te quiero a ti. N 56 Me da 
mucha pena. —Mds me da a mi. N 91 
Tampoco mi padre es responsable de un 
favor que no le hicieron a él. The pattern 
se lo di a él, prescribed in the Gram. Real. 
Acad., par. 248, as necessary to avoid am- 
biguity, was not found in five years of 
reading! 

27. When connotation of selection or 
contrast is absent, the disjunctive pronouns 
are not doubled. RUB 83 Ahora aprove- 
charé para saludar al senor Presidente, y de 
paso, pediré a él. . . P 65 Los amos esco- 
gian veinte o treinta muchachas para darlas 
como esposas a otros tantos hombres. . 
Eran los amos que formaban a ellas en los 


galerones de la fiesta. M Sin apresurarse, 
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luego de sacudir dos o tres veces la ceniza 
de su cigarrillo, mientras adivinaba a ella 
vibrando de impaciencia, respondid por 
fin. . . News: Dixon dijo que las recomen- 
daciones fueron hechas a él por ex presi- 
dente F. de T. If a contrast is stated, not 
connoted, within the sentence, there is no 
doubling. CAR 28 Usted siempre ha de dar 
la razon a ella en mi contra. Ramsey, par. 
308 El tigre no ve a nosotros ni nosotros a 
él. 

28. With words other than disjunctive 
pronouns, doubling has exactly the opposite 
connotation, namely, absence of selection 
or contrast. Patterns of incidence vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the verb or the 
object and of the context. This connota- 
tion is not identifiable when it is in conflict 
with the dominant patterns. It occurs in the 
following situations. 


29. When the indirect object and the 
action are both natural, expected, or a 
matter of course, and are compatible with 
the direct object, if any. B 11 Maviana 
digale al panadero, que el lunes le pagaré. 
GOY 6 Ven, ven—le dijo a la mas proxima. 
T 65 Dile a la Gregoria que te lo adivine, 
ella que todo lo sabe. T 86 A Dios es a 
quien debes darle las gracias. M Ademés 
de escribirle a usted le escribo a otro mu- 
chacho. A 52 Me llegué a una tienda y le 
dije al hombre que estaba detras del mos- 
trador:. . . M Yo no le doy mi hija a un 
ladrén y asesino, where the afhrmative 
would be Yo doy mi hija. Especially com- 
mon when referring to family or intimates: 
C 96 Le decia a tu hermano que vuestro 
padre esta tranquilo. A 130 Se encontré con 
un tesoro y no paré hasta llegar a la casa 
para darle noticia a la vieja. T 85 De mi 
dinero le daré a Gabriel lo _ necesita para 


su terreno—dijo la tia bo osa. 


30. An indirect object is doubled if it 
applies, without selection, to an entire cate- 
gory, as in describing customs and rules of 
conduct. P. 188 En los casamientos el 
hombre le presenta a la mujer un coconete. 


A 190 Habia que pagar un impuesto para 
darles salida a las te a 
los presos. CAS 28 No hay que negarle la 
razon a quien la tiene. A 44 Es mas facil 

ue decirle a la cocinera: enchilame otra. 


EN 53 Ella es cristiana, como debieran 
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serlo todos, sin preguntarle al que socorre: 
2T% crees lo que yo creo? 


31. An indirect object is doubled in sar- 
casm expressing the unexpected in words 
appropriate to the expected. GOY 63 ;Le 
did miedo el convento a la Santita! ALV 
82 ;Vaya un pueblo pa escribir a diario a 
la novia! B 82 ;Pedirle dinero al viejo Shy- 
lock! A 35 Bueno, amigo, pues veremos si 
le dice ala mulita unas palabras dulces para 
que se levante. 


32. An indirect object is not doubled 
elsewhere if it is selected, unexpected, or 
merely neutral. B 87 Solia robar dinero a 
su padre. N 89 Don Juan tenia que entre- 
gar a su hija la parte de sus bienes, under 
compulsion. V 141 Hizo el bien a sus per- 
seguidores y murié pidiendo al cielo el 
— de sus verdugos. N 17 dar oficio a 
os varones y casar a las ninas. BLA 11 
Devolvia a cada uno el remanente de la 
mesada, but SAN 5 Le da a cada uno lo 
suyo. A 27 Ustedes han sido siempre afectos 
a prender una vela a Dios y otra al Diablo, 
but A 46 Pensé en todos ustedes que andan 
por los caminos y le prendi una cera a la 
Virgen de la Soledad, que es la patrona de 
los caminantes. GOY 83 Corre a la ciudad, 
avisale al coronel y tréete un médico,— 
ordeno el general a uno de sus asistentes. 
The colonel was alerted as a matter of 
course but the messenger was selected. The 
following from the XIVth Century is valid 
today: Ford OSR 55 Cred por cierto que 
se ternian por pagados si pudiesen dar a 
sus gentes y les diesen aun muy menos de 
quanto vos les dades a las vuestras, where 
what is so hard for the others is so easy and 
natural for you who are so rich. 


33. A direct object is occasionally 
doubled in situations paralleling those de- 
fined in 29 but the only examples found 
in the study occur in Baroja. B 45 Le 
habian enviado al chico por dos cafés, he 
being errand boy. B 113 Vamos Pérez y yo 
al circo y le vemos al empresario, about a 
job. BAR 40 Pues le oiremos al frailecito. 
Poston cities five references to the redun- 
dant friar. 

34. A direct or indirect object is doubled 
to connote that it is already known to the 
hearer and that it furnishes no new infor- 
mation. B. 113 El gobernador estaba celoso 
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y la verdad es que la Rosita le queria al 
secretario, as has been stated before. ALV 
21 Yo no veo que le podamos meter a este 
joven mds que en un cuarto que hay junto 
a la cocina, as they have known all along. 
GOY 115 ;Lo dejé huérfano a este ninol, 
P 251 Yo le ayudé a Antonio con un puer- 
co; la oo es de los dos, as everyone 
knows. B 34 2Por qué la rinen a la Irene?, 
when the wrangling is heard by all. BEN 
75 No diga pate a Remigio connotes selec- 
tion; everyone can be told except Remigio. 
BEN 78 No le diga nada a Remigio merely 
reminds the hearers of something they have 
already been told. M :Habré sonado? No; 
estoy seguro de haberla visto a Ana Maria 
comprar una corbata. 

35. Ya lo creo and the like have a similar 
connotation. AZA 51 Ya lo creo que me pa- 
gards. M Lo supongo que respeto a mi pais 
lo conoce usted de datos, which means I 
assume rather than I suppose. CAR 36 Lo 
veo que se casa el lunes. Poston (3.4) 
doubts whether this is really Spanish, since 
the speaker pretends to be a foreigner, but 
the pattern is as old as the Auto de los Reyes 
Magos: 38 bine lo ueo sines escarno / que 
uno omne es nacido de carne. 50 bine lo 
ueo que es uerdad. 

36. Uno, indefinite one, anyone, etc. is 
doubled, being unselected. ESP 2 Un 
descuido y lo meten a uno en chirona. PAL 
11 cuando una tia vieja le ha dejado a uno 
bastante para vivir. But not the numeral: 
BEN 93 Cuando deja de seguir a uno es 
para seguir a otro. Nor when it means 
someone: matar a uno con machete. 


TODO 


37. Todo is doubled when it means 
everything (in general). N 99 Yo soy de 
los que todo lo comprenden y lo perdonan 
todo. BLA 16 Los médicos todo lo creen 
arreglar con frascos de doce reales. E 158 
Alli habia hombres que lo eran todo y no 
eran nada. 

38. Masculine, feminine, or neuter todo, 
todos, etc. is not doubled when it connotes 
all, not part. GOY 107 Una descarga que 
age de los portales derribé a todos. P 278 

o dicen que obligan a todos a usar panta- 
lones? ‘AUB 37 el miedo, que es lo que 
persigue a todos. P 180 Los habitantes les 
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ofrecian todo, since they feared to offer 
less. E 166 Donia Feliz removid todo; la 
camisa de rayas no aparecid, but P 215 
como una gran revolucién que lo remueve 


todo. 


39. As stated in 11, the following are 
not redundant. V 149 Amémoslos a todos, 
“them all.” N 101 jOjalé pudiese facili- 
tartelo todo, “all of it.” GOY 152 El estaba 
dichoso de tenerla toda para si. Available 
information indicates that todo with a dis- 
junctive pronoun is not doubled. AZA 53 
A todos ellos enviamos el coche. M A todas 
ellas digo lo mismo. 


USTED 


40. Contrary to general opinion, usted 
is treated syntactically as a noun, not as a 
disjunctive pronoun, but in everyday speech 
it is thrown in almost at rien on the 
general principle that the more one uses 
the tratamiento the politer one is. As a 
result the patterns of 29 to 34 are obscured 
or nullified and usted rather than the con- 
junctive pronoun is often the redundant 
word. SAN 5 Mi padre la conocia a usted. 
GOY 3 Yo les respeto a ustedes. CAS 14 
Le juro a ustedes que yo estaba en el pitb- 
lico. SAN 4 El cielo no le puede a usted 
hacer mall. 


41. However, in addressing strangers 
and in real or mock deference, usted reverts 
to the syntax of vuestra merced and con- 
forms to 32. GOY 51 Victoria Rivera, para 


servir a usted, a BLA 23 
a puedo servir a ustedes? PAL 45 No 
ay mds que ver a usted para comprenderlo, 
immediately after an introduction. M Salu- 
do a usted y a todos los que le rodean. 
udo a usted con mayor afecto y con- 
sideracién, addressed to a stranger. Cuban 
Short Stories, 37 Es que yo deseo, padre, 
hacer a usted una confesién completa, to 
a priest. N 89 Si yo estoy importunando a 
usted, said by a stranger. BLA 36 Yo tengo 
varias fincas que pueden convenir a ustedes, 
says the obsequious realtor. On bad terms: 
PAL 49 Sélo me resta preguntar a usted si 
tiene algo que decir. AZA 29 Advierto a 
usted, caballero, que yo no entiendo una 
palabra de inglés. But N 122 Le advierto 
a usted, dota Rosario, que . . ., to an old 
acquaintance. A formal announcement to 
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rsons with whom the speaker has lived 
a many years: E 213 Quiero decir a 
ustedes que me voy. Solo quiero decir muy 
especialmente a usted que... 


RELATIVES, ETC. 


42. All interrogative-exclamatives and re- 
latives except que are doubled in accord- 
ance with the patterns applicable to nouns 
after the verb. 12: BAR 99 2A quién se la 
mandaré? 13: A quien se le ocurre es al 
conde. 14: G 58 al cual se le llama el 
Nérion. 15. una senora a quien le robaron 
una hija. 16: M al cual le pasara algo 
parecido. 17: GAL 130 2A quien le puede 
interesar? 19: GAL 8 Ese es el Bramador, al 
cual no le entran balas. 29: P 134 Necesi- 
tamos un dios a quien hablarle con toda 
confianza. 31: 2A quién le dan pan que 
llore? 32: JAR 52 Otro mendigo sale, a 
quien pregunta el Ebrio: . . . 34: Volvio a 
encontrarse con la campesina a quien le 
preguntara por el camino. 


43. Quien meaning the one whom re- 
sponds to factors in the relative clause or 
the antecedent clause. 13: GAL 175 Hay 
a quien nunca se le acaba de conocer. 18: 
GAL 170 A quien intente detenerme lo 
haré cachitos. 


44. Que is not doubled in standard 
Spanish unless the thread of thought has 
been tangled. BEN 61 Mi hermano estuvo 
a punto de pelearse con la de Rebolledo, 
que bien sabe Dios, y no es sdlo Dios que 
lo sabe, que mejor le estaria no puritanizar. 
Benavente, El Marido de su viuda, SC 4 
un trapizondista que tuvimos que echarle 
de casa. In GAL 41 que doubles as causal 
conjunction: oyendo al doctorcito, que da 
gusto oirlo cuando se le afloja la lengua. 
A substandard pattern affecting 17 may 
ed in some future Spanish: GAL 41 
1ombre que le gusta escucharse. BAR 49 
Soy como una planta que no le conviene 
una tierra fértil. Overheard: Yo no soy de 
los que no les guste. 


SUMMARY 


I. Indirect object vs. adverbial phrase: 
Formal criteria, 1; Semantic criteria, 2; 
Inanimate indirect object, 3; no ind. obj. 
with add, subtract, &c., 4; Nor with deber 
naming source, 5; With verbs of motion 


Hispania 


only in special cirumstances, 6. 

Il. Non-use of redundant construction 
with ind. obj.: When dir. obj. pronoun is 
personal, 7; Ind. obj. is nonexistent, &c., 
8; Person or number is in doubt, 9; Con- 
junctive pronoun is not redundant, 10. 

Ill. Dominant patterns of redundant 
construction with ind. obj.: General prin- 
ciples, 11; Dir. Obj. pronoun is lo, &c., 
forming se lo, &c., 12; With anomalous se, 
forming se le, &c., 13; Se le llama, 14; 
Possession, 15; Idioms like hacerle caso, 16; 
Verbs like gustarle, faltarle, faltarle, 17. 

IV. Selection and contrast: A. Before the 
verb: With sentence topic, 18; Topic in 
subordinate clause, 19; haber, 20; Predicate 
noun or adjective, 21; Doubling inhibit- 
ed, 22; Unselected topic not doubled, 
23; Nor other inverted chieths. 24; Includ- 
ing emotive expressions of quantity and 
quality, 25. B. After the verb: a) Disjunc- 
tive Pronouns: Doubled to connote selec- 
tion or contrast, 26; Not doubled when 
contrast is stated or is absent, 27; b) Other 
words: Doubled to connote absence of 
selection or contrast, 28; 1) Indirect object: 
Natural, expected, matter of course, 29; 
Entire category, as in customs, rules, re- 
franes, 30; Sarcasm, 31; Not doubled if 
selected or contrasted, 32. Direct object: 
Sometimes as in 29, like ind. obj., 33. 2) 
Direct or indirect object: Doubled if already 
known to hearer, 34; Ya lo creo, &c., 35. 
3) Specific words: a) Uno, meaning any- 
one, always doubled, 36; b) Todo, doubled 
when meaning everything in general, be- 
fore and after verb, 37; Not doubled 
when meaning all, not part, 38; Not redun- 
dant: all of it, it all. c) Usted, itself re- 
dundant in normal polite speech, 40; But 
not in formal address, 41. d) Relatives and 
Interrogatives: Like nouns after the verb, 
42; Quien affected by both antecedent and 
relative clause, 43; que not doubled in 
standard Spanish. 


NOTES 


Numbers in these notes refer to corresponding 
numbers in the text. 
4 Adding a part to the whole does not involve an 
indirect object, but adding water to wine quali- 
fies under “A.” 
5 The only deviation I have found is in Hispania. 
In spite of the authoritative source my informants 
do not like it. 


® Se le cayo encima may also illustrate 15: on top 
of him, on his top. 

7 An indirect object is justified with verbs mean- 
ing approach and with parecerse by a broad in- 
terpretation of “A” to include proximity and 
similarity, but the doubling in AUB 33 Mi hijo 
se me parecia a mi is rejected by my informants. 
The only other deviation found seems to follow 
the analogy of 13, as the connotation of advan- 
tage is strong: P 224 El funcionario se le encaré 
a Antonio y le dijo con acento de protector 
consejo: . . ., or does cara bring in session? 
*Note uncountable, not uncounted. The fact 
that something is indefinite does not preclude 
doubling; it must be so indefinite that it cannot 
logically be represened by a conjunctive pro- 


HISPANIC AMERICANISTS 


The columns of the New York Times 
have been filled recently with complaints 
about the inadequacy of language studies 
in the United States. The recent Harvard 
University report on its Ph.D. program, 
containing demands (which even made the 
headlines in the New York Times) for 
more and better language study, is the 
latest contribution to this literature. 

It is this writer's belief that the trouble 
in part stems from that uniquely American 
academic phenomenon, the departmental 
system. We have departments of “language 
and literature” which still concern them- 
selves almost exclusively with belles-lettres 
(frequently the word “belles” could be 
omitted) and regard civilization courses as 
an adjunct, even though the motivation 
of most modern students in taking up a 
language is to come into more intimate 
acquaintance with the total phenomenon of 
a country or an area. In fact, the most 
significant works produced by language 
departments today are in the field of 
history and politics; we may quote Americo 
Castro’s Spain in its history and Marcel 
Bataillon’s Erasmus and Spain. Be it noted 
that these are the works of European 
scholars who did not grow up in a depart- 
ment store academic tradition. 

The unfortunate fact is also that the 
majority of language teachers in the United 
States are unqualified to teach the language 
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noun which is a sort of demonstrative. 
16 The idioms may be used without object: No 
hagas caso. 2Qué pasa? 

“8 The failure to find other examples may be 
something for the statisticians to explain. 

“4 P 251 might be explained by 33: there is little 
difference between these two patterns. 

8®In AZA 53, todos and ellos are in apposition 
so that addition of les would result in triplication 
rather than duplication. 

42In “Quijote”, vuestra merced is treated exactly 
like any other noun object and is not used re- 
dundantly as is the modern usted. 

44 If echarle de casa belongs in 16, que seems to 
be required, and this paragraph is not entirely 
correct. No other example of such use is on file. 


OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 


of their specialization, even though they 
may hold a Ph.D. in that subject. There 
are very few who can write and speak 
the language they teach correctly and with 
a minimum of elegance. Some changes in 
our system are necessary to correct this. 
We hear a great deal about language 
laboratories, and I have long encouraged 
them. However, there is a serious danger 
that they will become just another School 
of Education gimmick. We already have a 
strange phenomenon: the language teacher 
who is an expert at running a language 
laboratory, but who himself cannot speak 
the language of his tapes with any accuracy 
or facility. 

The most important and easy change 
would be on the university level to insist 
on a vast amount of reading in the language 
(not just a textbook or two) in a great 
variety of fields, the prerequisite for this 
being the abolition of the “division of 
labor” by which “language” departments 
concern themselves exclusively with litera- 
ture. More dificult would be the establish- 
ment of an effective office such as functions 
in European countries to facilitate ex- 
changes = which young Americans could 
live in families abroad. The difficulty is 
that few students could devote a year to 
this, and very few would want to spend 
the money the trip would entail for a 
summer exchange. Only generous travel 
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scholarships would make this ible. 
Finally, teachers should be subsidized so 
that they may spend periods regularly in 
the countries whose language they teach. 
At present this is utterly beyond the pos- 
sibilities of most teachers, Comparisons 
seemed especially invidious when | met in 
Latin America a travelling salesman who 
was worried that his company would think 
he was not working because he had not 
run up a big expense account! The 
s otis of travelling salesmen living in 
the best hotels abroad while university 
professors put up with modest accommoda- 
tions gives the lie in the eyes of foreigners 
to the U.S. claim that it supports culture. 
Many departments pay lip-service to the 
study of foreign language and some even 
do their best to come to grips with the 
— but usually the early training has 
en inadequate and cannot be made up. 
As a result of our departmental system, it 
may be said that generally the people who 
know something about Latin eed do 
not know Spanish, and those who know 
Spanish do not know much about Latin 
America. This is an acute dichotomy which 
is paralyzing many of our universities. 
There has recently been a revival of 
area studies, and reports from major 
institutions suggest that the general aca- 
demic trend is for university-wide inter- 
national studies organizations to be set up 
with associated area programs. The rap- 
ports between the international studies 
groups and the area groups will necessarily 
delicate, since the former are concerned 
with general theories, while the latter 
study one area intensively, a high degree 
of linguistic competence being absolutely 
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a sine qua non. It is untrue that area pro- 
grams failed in the past. What is certain 
is that many departments did their best to 
make them fail. Yet such programs offer 
the only way out of our dilemma. After 
all, students of Latin American geography, 
history, political science, languages, an 

literature have much more in common with 
each other, even though they may be in 
different departments, than they do with 
their departmental colleagues specializing 
in the Far East. The rapports between 
departments and university programs will 
likewise necessarily be delicate, and good- 
will, enthusiasm, and a willingness to work 
and to make things work will be required. 
I wonder if our teachers are equal to this 
moral and intellectual challenge? 

As a first step, they could give effective 
support to the Latin American Councils 
which have been set up throughout the 
country with the cooperation of the Or- 
ganization of American States as the end- 
product of a series of inter-disciplinary 
meetings held at Stanford University. The 
meetings of the West Coast and Rocky 
Mountain Councils on Latin American 
Studies have been in every way excellent, 
and presumably the meetings of the other 
councils (which this writer has not attend- 
ed) were equally good. That “Spanish” 
teachers have not been sufficiently active 
in them is a criticism of the former rather 
than of the latter.* 


NOTE 
1 Readers who wish to join the Latin American 
Council of their area may obtain the names of 
its officers from the Dept. of Cultural Affairs, 
Organization of American States, Washington 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CROCKER EDITION OF “DON QUIXOTE” 


It is not sy habit to comment on reviews 


of anything I| write, and this is, in fact, the 
first time I have ever done so. But when a 
review is quite inaccurate, how can one 
avoid taking objection? I am referring, of 
course, to Professor Brenes’ little piece on 


my edition of Don Quixote, which appears 
on pp. 132-3 of the March 1958 issue of 
Hispania. 

An excellent indication of the quality 
of this review is furnished by the su 


title, which reads “abridged by les 


Crocker’—whoever that may be. Not only 
has Mr. Brenes not read the cover or the 
title page, but apparently he has not read 
the critical preface, either. For he suggests 
that I “view the book as an adventure 
novel” and “only a parody of the romances 
of chivalry,” intimates that I would wish it 
taught as such, and indirectly accuses me 
of doing a great disservice to the novel. 
Even the most casual reading of the intro- 
duction would show that my view is 
precisely and diametrically the opposite of 
what has been attributed to me. A study 
of the abridgment itself would, I believe, 
show that my excisions were made on 
principles equally opposite to those the 
reviewer suggests. If it is not so, then my 


The Nominating Committee presents 
the slate of Officers and Executive Council 
members for 1959, listed below with bio- 
raphical data. The Secretary will distri- 
fom the ballot with the dues cards in 
October. 
Agatha Cavallo 
Lawrence B. Kiddle 
Roberta King 
we hine Jiménez 

uth Richardson 


Graydon S. DeLand, Chairman 
President 


uan R. Duke University, 

tham, N.C. Born in Asturias, Spain; 
U.S. citizen since 1934. Member since 
1935. Third Vice-President, 1953; Second 
Vice-President, 1954; First Vice-President, 
1955; Executive Council, 1945-47; Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members, 1958-62; 
past member National Membership Com- 
mittee; past President of Tennessee and 
North Carolina Chapters; member North 
Carolina Chapter. Doctor en Filosofia y 
Letras 1926, Univ. of Madrid. Career: 
Middlebury Coll., Culver Military Acad., 
Vanderbilt Univ., 1928-47; Duke Univ., 
1947-  . Professor of Romance Languages. 
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intention, as expressed in the preface, has 
sad] 

o substantiate my claim, may I refer 
to a television and radio broadcast in 
which my edition was compared with those 
of Starkie and Cohen. In this discussion 
(which went out over TV stations WAIQ, 
WRIQ, WTIQ, and radio station WVOA- 
FM, all in Alabama), it was specifically 
stated that the Crocker edition was dis- 
tinguished from the others by “appeal to 
reader interested in deeper meaning of the 
novel.” The quotation is from the pre- 
broadcast script outline. 


Lester G. Crocker 
Goucher College 


Visiting professor at Middlebury Coll., 
Geo. Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Duke 
Univ. Inst. of Spanish Studies, Univ. of 
N. Mex., Ohio State Univ. MLA, 
SAMLA, AAUP, Sigma Delta Pi. Listed 
in Directory of American Scholars. General 
Editor Scribner’s Sons Spanish series for 
colleges, 1924- . Author: Breve historia de 
Espana, Introduccién a la historia de 
Espana. Author and co-author of a variety 
of Spanish textbooks; editor of two of 
Casona’s plays. Articles in Hispania, La 
Nueva Democracia, Cuadernos Americanos 
(Mexico). Papers read at various local, 
regional, and national language meetings. 


Donato Devenish Watsu, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. Member since 
1940. Second Vice-President, 1948; First 
Vice-President, 1949; Editor of Hispania, 
1949-57; Vice-President New England 
Chapter, 1945; Member Conn. Chapter. 
A.B. 1925, Harvard Univ. Phi Beta Kappa. 
Career: The Choate School, 1928- . Head 
of Spanish Dept. and Director of Studies. 
ML (Associate Secretary, 1953-55), 


NEMLA (past President). Chairman, 
Committee of Examiners in Spanish, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1944-54. 
Author and editor of several textbooks in 
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Spanish. Articles and reviews in Hispania, 
PMLA, Revista Iberoamericana, 
New International Yearbook. Papers at 
AATSP, MLA, and other language meet- 
ings. 


Third Vice-President 


James Worru Banner, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Member 
since 1949. Past Vice-President (1951-52) 
and member Virginia Chapter. B.S. 1930, 
Roanoke Coll., M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, 
Univ. of North Carolina. Other graduate 
work: Univ. of Mexico, summer 1931; 
Univ. of Texas, 1933-34. Career: Univ. of 
Tenn., 1931-33; U.S. Foreign Service, 
1934-40; Univ. of N.C., 1940-42; ULS. 
Navy, 1942-45; Univ. of N.C., 1946-48; 
Univ. of Ga., 1948-49; Coll. of Wm. and 
Mary, 1949- . Professor and chairman of 
Dept. of Modern Languages. MLA, 
SAMLA (Vice-President 1953-54), AAUP 
(past President local chapter), Sigma Delta 
Pi, Pi Delta Phi. Listed in various Who's 
Who publications. Co-author: Spanish: A 
Short Introduction (N.Y., 1957). Articles 
and reviews in Hispania, The South in 
World Affairs, South Atlantic Bulletin, 
Studies in Philology, William and Mary 
Quarterly, Revista Iberoamericana. Contri- 
butor to Romance Studies Presented to 
William Morton Dey, Chapel Hill, 1950. 
Collaborator Cwith R. R. MacCurdy): 
Index to Hispania (1938-47). Papers at 
SAMLA, Kentucky FL Conference, and 


other language meetings. 


Raymonp R. MacCurpy, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. Member since 
1948. B.A. 1939, VLA 1941, Louisiana 
State Univ., Ph.D. 1948, Univ. of North 
Carolina. Career: part-time Instr. Louisiana 
State Univ., 1941, 1946 and Univ. of 
N.C., 1946-48; Univ. of Ga., 1948-49; 
Univ. of N. Mex., 1949- . Professor of 
Spanish. MLA, RMMLA (President, 
1957-58). Author: The Spanish Dialect in 
St. Bernard Parish, La. CUNM Press, 
1950), History and Bibliagraphy of Spanish 
Newspapers and Magazines in Louisiana 
CUNM Press, 1951) Francisco de Rojas 
Zorrilla and the Tragedy (UNM Press, 
1958). Collaborator (with J Worth Ban- 
ner): Index to Hispania (1938-47). Articles 
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in Hispania, Symposium, The Americas, 
Hispanic Review. Papers at various lan- 
guage meetings. 


Executive Council 


F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, 
Ohio. Member since 1926. Past President 
and Secretary Central Ohio Chapter, cur- 
rent member and Treasurer Northern Ohio 
Chapter. A.B. 1923, Colgate Univ.; M.A. 
1927, Denison Univ.; Ph.D. 1938, Ohio 
State Univ. Career: Southampton High 


School, L.1., 1923-25; Denison Univ., 
1925-45; Kent State Univ., 1945- . Pro- 
fessor of Hispanic Studies. Phi Beta 


Kappa, MLA, Sigma Delta Pi (member 
Executive Committee, national President, 
1942-49), Ohio College Assoc. ML Seec- 
tion (President 1956-57). Listed in Direc- 
tory of American Scholars, Who's Who in 
American Education, Who's Who in the 
Midwest. Articles and notes in Hispania, 
MLJ. Co-editor: Revista de América, I, 
II (N.Y. 1943,1946). Papers before Kent 
Research Group and at MLA meetings. 


Vioter Bercguist, Evanston Township 
High School, Ulinois. Member since 1948. 
Past President and past Recording Secre- 
tary Chicago Area Chapter. National 
Membership Committee, National Test 
Development Committee. B.A. 1939, 
Wheaton Coll.; M.A. 1943, Univ. of 
Chicage. Other graduate work: Univ. of 
Havana, Univ. of Mexico, Northwestern 
Univ., Middlebury Coll., DePaul Univ.; 
Univ. of Minn. Career: Oak Park, Ill., 
schools, 1943-47; Bethel Coll., 1947-48; 
North Central Coll., 1948-51; Evanston 
Twp. H.S., 1951-  . Chairman of Foreign 
Lang. Dept. and teacher of Spanish. Delta 
Kappa Gamma (chairman, Selective Re- 
cruitment). MLA, NEA, IEA, Chicago 
Society of Romance Language Teachers 
(Sec.-Treas.). Listed in Who's Who in 
American Education, Directory of Ameri- 
can Scholars. Lecturer on Spanish-speaking 
countries. Papers at IMLTA, CSMLTA, 
and at various local and regional language 
meetings. 


Mrs. Marcarer pet Barrio, Cody High 
School, Detroit, Mich. Member since 
1938. Past Secretary and current President 
Michigan Chapter. B.A. 1922, M.A., 1931, 


Univ. of Michigan. Other graduate work: 
English Lang. Inst., Univ. of Mich., Pur- 
due Univ. Summer School. Career: Univ. 
of S. Dak., 1922-25; Detroit high schools, 
1926-43; English Lang. Inst., Univ. of 
Mich., 1943-45; Instituto de Relaciones Cul- 
turales Mexicanas—Norteamericanas, Mex- 
ico City, 1945-47; Cody High School, 
1947- . Teacher of Spanish. Also instruc- 
tor in language methods courses (for sec- 
ondary and elementary schools), Wayne 
Univ., Detroit; special lecturer in FL 
Summer Workshop, Univ. of Mich., 1957. 
NEA, MEA, DEA, MES, Delta Kappa 
Gamma (Historian). Named teacher of 
the month, April 1957. Author: El espanol 
hablado (mimeographed workbook used in 
Detroit schools). Articles and reviews in 
MES, NEA, ML]. Papers at AATSP and 
other language meetings. 


Rosert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati. 
Member since 1947. Past President Buck- 
eve and former Southern Ohio Chapters. 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, Univ. of Cincin- 


8:00- 9:00 a.m. 
9:15-10:45 a.m. 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
8:15- 9:45 p.m. 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 


8:00-10:15 a.m. 
10:30-12:00 a.m. 
12:30- 2:30 p.m. 
3:00- 4:45 p.m. 
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OUTLINE OF THE 1958 ANNUAL MEETING 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, December 28-30, 1958 


General Program Chairman: Anthony Tudisco, Columbia University, 


New York, N.Y. 


Sunday, December 28 
7:00-12:00 p.m. Executive Council Meeting 


Monday, December 29 


SNHS Officers 
SNHS Meeting 


Tuesday, December 30 
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nati; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1949, Princeton 
Univ. Spanish Govt. Fellowship for re- 
search in Spain, summer 1952. Career: 
Princeton Univ., 1945-49; Univ. of Cin- 


cinnati, 1949- . Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages. Other experience: 
The Johns Hopkins Univ., summer 1949; 
Univ. of San Carlos, Guatemala, summer 
1951; Tulane Univ., summer 1957. MLA, 
CSMLTA, OMLA (past Vice-President ), 
AATSP. Chairman of sessions at various 
language meetings. Listed in Directory of 
American Scholars, Who's Who in the 
Midwest. Co-author: Cwith Kinne): ;A 
Repasar! A Spanish Review Grammar 
CN.Y., 1954). Co-editor: Cwith Brent) 
Cuentos espanoles (N.Y., 1950), Cwith 
Irving) Paisajes del sur (N.Y., 1954). 
Articles in Hispania, PMLA, ML], Cuader- 
nos de Literatura (Madrid), Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, Revista Iberoamericana. 
Papers at AATSP, CSMLTA, Kentucky 
FL Conference, and other language meet- 
ings. 


Language Session 
Business Meeting 
Executive Council 


Chapter Breakfast 
Literature Session 
Luncheon 
Elementary—H.S. Session 
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SEGREGATION AND THE AATSP 


Since January | of this year, your officers 
have been particularly busy with various 
affairs of our Association. The amount of 
correspondence involved would probably 
astound you, though your duly elected 
Council Members know all about it. Your 
officers do not work in secret. 


To our utter amazement, some of these 
problems even involved the question of 
segregation. We wish to make our position 
unequivocably clear. We desire to state 
and reiterate that membership in the na- 
tional Association or any of its Chapters 
and eligibility to office in either are subject 
to absolutely no requirements of race, 
color, nationality, political afhliation or re- 
ligious creed. You have only to read the 
Constitution of this organization for con- 
firmation. As far as we are concerned, we 
have never tolerated nor shall we ever 
tolerate the application of any such abhor- 
rent criteria. As far as our knowledge 
reaches, no member of this Association 
ever has been discriminated against on any 
such basis by any officer of the Association. 
If anyone ever has made or should make 
any allegation to the contrary, he would 


thereby be guilty of a very serious distor- 
tion of the truth, and we wish all our 
fellow-members to be aware of that in- 
disputable fact. 

a the minds of the undersigned, our 
motto “Todos a Una” means exactly what 
it says. Can the more than 5300 subscribers 
to Hispania make even more vigorous 
efforts to cooperate in the cause of spread- 
ing Hispanic and general culture? In a 
eT divided world like ours, it would 
seem particularly desirable that all of us 
sublimate petty personal desires or even 
individual difficulties for the common good. 
If any of you wish to send suggestions to 
your officers at anytime, we shall welcome 
them. 

May all of you enjoy a pleasant warm 
season and happily read this number of 
Hispania in whatever villeggiatura you may 
have chosen. We repeat our good wishes to 
you, and remain 

Your possibly ineffectual but still fer- 
vently aspiring and faithful servants 


Nicuotson B. Apams, President, 
Lauret H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rosert G. Mean, Jr., Editor of “Hispania” 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
1958 NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 


This preliminary report is based on a 
sampling of papers administered in April, 
1958. Kesults of the complete analysis 
were not available at the date this issue 
went to press. They will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue in the event that they differ 
materially from those of the sampling. 

The results of the second year examina- 
tion are indicated in Table I. Based on 
1,050 papers, the range was from 24 to 95. 
The colon was 59.0 and the mean 58.2. 
Q1 was 43 and Q3 was 71. In other words, 
50 percent of the papers fell between 44 
and 70. The results of the third year exami- 
nation are indicated in Table II. Based on 
510 papers the range was from 48 - 94. The 
median was 67 and the mean was 70. 50 
percent of the papers fell between 59 and 
77. The scores of 250 papers in the fourth 
year examination are indicated in Table 


A The median is 55.0 and the mean is 

The median and mean scores in this 
year’s exams were remarkably close to those 
of last year. They are shown below for 
purposes of comparison. 


Mean 
59.7 
73.6 
57.2 


We wish to thank all those who partici- 
pated in the 1958 program, and particularly 
those who sent us comments, criticism and 
ee. The members of the Test De- 
velopment Committee are: Professor Don- 


ald Bleznick, Penn. State Univ.; Miss 
Roma Borst, Univ. of Wisconsin H.S.; 
Miss Bernice E. Brand, 124 E. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Escondido, California; Mrs. 


|_| 
Median 


Andrea S. McHenry, 4046 Cheena Drive, 
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Houston 25, Texas; Mrs. Anne R. Phillips, GO scvivscacsnanenesens 10 

George W. Hewlett H.S., Hewlett, NY. N 1050 

and Professor James D. Powell, Temple Medi . 59 

A substantial number of prizes and UST 43 

scholarships were obtained for award at the 7] 

national level by the recently formed, hard 


working Award Committee under the able 
direction of Professor L. R. Criminale, 
Chairman. Other members: Professor Al- 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Scores—Third Year 


Jo. apers 

bert Brent, Professor Donald G. Castanien, 
60 
Professor Margherita Morreale, Mrs. Anne 53.57 40 
R. Phillips and Miss Villegas. Many chap- 58-62 90 
ters organized very effective local award 
programs. We hope more will do so in <0 
1959. The names of high scoring students ae ae 60 
at national and chapter levels are indicated 78.82 50 
below, together with national and _ local a ay 10 
awards and scholarships. 60 
arry T. Cuarty, U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute N 510 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Scores—Second year 
Scores No. of Papers 


Second Year 


Manuela Gutiérrez 6, 8 


Mrs. Margaret Dickson Austin 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Maria Cecilia Chavez 8 


Miss Esther Brown 


El Paso, Texas 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of Scores—Fourth year 


20 


Ysleta 
Ysleta, Texas 


Linda Stern 16, 8 


No. of Papers 


Bowie 11S. Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
Philip Dow 9, 8 G. W. Hewlett H.S. 

El Paso, Texas Mrs. Edna Keal Hewlett, N.Y. 

Anita Aguilar 8 Lincoln Southeast H.S. 


Betsy Bliss 10, 8 
Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, IIl. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Silva 8 


iss Grossner 


Mr. C. G. Mendoza 
Thomas Jefferson ,H.S. 


El Paso, Texas 


337 
Scores 
20-24 10 
35-39 70 55-59 30 
45-49 50 65-69 
30-54 90 
60-64 140 
65-69 80 85.89 0 
70-74 90 30 
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Kathryn Titzell 8 
Sister M. Editha 
Saint Mary's Academy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert Ball 14, 8 


Mrs. Eleanor Huddleston 


Lamar H.S 


Houston, Texas 
eanni Cassel 14, 


Mrs. Mary S. Debrinin 


Cheltenham Township 


Ellas Pak, Pa. 
Kenneth Douglass 12, 8 


Mrs. Margaret Wojnowski 


Brighton H.S. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Peggy McMahon 18, 8 
Miss Edith Hamilton 
Harvey H.S. 
Painesville, O 


Alice Jacob 24, 8 

r. Manuel 
Roosevelt H.S. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Lee Teitelbaum 16, 8 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mann 

Isidore Newman H.S. 

New Orleans, La. 


udy Miller 21, 8 
Mrs. Elsie Dewey 
Burlingson H.S. 
Burlington, Wis. 


Third Year 


Marian Barr 1, 8 
Mr. Donald Schrump 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Eva Burdick 5, 8 

Miss Sarah LaDuca 
Kenmore Sr. H.S. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 


Phyllis Dickstein 8 
Mr. Bernard Bernstein 


Martin Van Buren H.S. 


New York, N.Y. 


John Karr Wolfe 2, 8 
Mr. Miles L. McColm 


Sir Francis Drake H.S. 


San Anselmo, Cal. 
Lucille Komisar 8 


Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 


Hispania 


> W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


udy Bosworth 8 

Miss Augustine Canac 
Milwaukee Downer Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Barbara Clary 8 
Mother M. Cecilia O.S.U. 


Ursuline H.S. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Eileen Danies 8 

Mr. Mufson 

Bronx H.S. of Science 
New York, N.Y. 


Doris Tuchmann 8 
Mr. Hurley 

Forest Hills H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


Stuart einen 23, 26, 8 
Mrs. Anne R Phillips 

G. W. Hewlett HS. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 


Malcolm Graham 8 
Miss Mary Alice Porter 
Austin H.S. 

Austin, Texas 


Raymond Zuhr, 23, 26, 8 
Mr. Bona 

Eastchester H.S. 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


Marcia Mayer 8 
Mrs. Celia Stresino 
St. Agnes School 
Albany, N.Y. 


Nancy Luce 8 

Miss Lillian Wall 
Wichita H.S. West 
Wichita, Kans. 

Mavis Anne coe 8, 23, 26 
Mrs. C. Naiie 

St. Mary's Hall 

San Antonio, Texas 
effrey Coulson 8 
Mrs. Howard Weed 
Genoa Central School 
Genoa, N.Y. 


Fourth Year 


Barbara Katz 21, 8 

Mrs. Eleanor Sandstrom 
Abraham Lincoln H.S. 
Philadephia, Pa. 


Berta Torres 8 
Mrs. Szoke 
Radford H.S. 
El Paso, Texas 


Patricia Sitchler 1, 8 
Miss Vera Hayes 
Abilene H.S. 
Abilene, Texas 


oel McNeil 11, 8 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 


Leon HLS. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

osé Molinar 4, 8 

Mrs. Del Valle 

El Paso Technical H.S. 
El Paso, Texas 


Mary Taylor 8 

Miss Lorraine Radke 
Whitefish Bay H.S 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alice W oolf 8 
Mr. Donna 
Acalanes H.S. 
Lafayette, 


Ann Hollick 23, 26, 8 
Mr. Oliver Washburn 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Martha Collins 8 
Mr. Miles L. McColm 
Sir Francis Drake H.S. 
San Anselmo, Cal. 


oseph Dudley 15, 8 
Mr. Louis Cabat 
Midwood HLS. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Richard Helmholz 8 

Mr. Ashby T. Harper 

St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Adam Horvath 15, 8 
Mr. Newman 

Bayside HS. 

New York, N.Y. 

oanne Hughes 8 

Mr. Theodore Seamans 
James Marshall HLS. 
West Sacramento, Calif. 


Vivian Lowe 23, 26, 8 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey HLS. 
Lubbock, Texas 


BRAZOS (TEXAS) 
II Robert Francis Ball 


Mrs. Eleanor T. Huddleston 


Lamar H.S 
Houston, Texas 


Ill Ann Bryant 
Knickerbocker 


Mrs. Eleanor T. Huddleston 


Lamar H.S 


Sally Christine Rundquist 

Mrs. Bess L. Brannen 

Bellaire H.S. 

Houston, Texas 

IV Gail Kemp 

Mrs. Sarah D. Earle 

Lamar 

Houston, Texas 
BUCKEYE (OHIO) 

Il Stephen Smith 

Mrs. Raymond Guthrie 

Marietta H.S. 

Marietta, O. 

III Nancy Hedges 

Miss Grace Johnson 

Lancaster H.S. 

Lancaster, O. 

IV Marilyn Yantes 

Miss Grace Johnson 

Lancaster H.S. 

Lancaster, O. 
CHICAGO AREA 


II Ellie Eisner 
Mrs. Young 
Township H.S. 


F. Kegan 

liss Violet Bergquist 
Township HLS. 
Ill. 


III Linda Hickey 
Miss Marge Florio 
Township HS. 


IV Carol Newman 
Mrs. Kniazzeh 


Hyde Park HLS. 
Ill. 


FLORIDA 
Il Peter Temko 
Mrs. Claire Love 
St. Petersburg H.S. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sam Pasco 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon H.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stephen Sterk, Jr. 
WP. Dillingham 
H.S 


Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Virginia Vandervort 
Mrs. Walker 

Boca Ciega Sr. H.S. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

IV Joel McNeil 

Mrs. W. P. Dillinghan: 
Leon 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Il James Brooks 
Miss Nellie Lamar 
Lanier Sr. H.S. 
Macon, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 

(DOWNSTATE) 
Il Betsey Bliss 
Mrs. Sam McCall 
Hillsboro H.S. 
Hillsboro, Ill. 
III Linda Card 
Miss Amaline Turni 
Carmi Township H.S 
Carmi, 


INDIANA 
II Joyce Resler 
Miss Helen Law 
Adams 
nd. 
Ill Carol Lynn Porte 


Mrs. Brokaw 


nd. 
IV Lane Meyer 
Thumma 
C. Howe HLS. 
lad. 
KANSAS 
II Stephanie Buynoski 
Mrs. D. A. Douglas 
Leavenworth HLS. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Ill Nancy Luce 
Miss Lillian A. Wall 
Wichita H.S. West 
Wichita, Kans. 
LLANO ESTACADO 
(TEXAS) 
II Ryn Rhea 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Bob Taylor 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S 
Lubbock, Texas 
Ill Harvey Griffin 
Mr. Mel Lemos 
Tom S. Lubbock H.S. 


Texas 


Whitcomb Riley H.S. 


IV Vivian Lowe 
Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey H.S. 
Lubbock, Texas 


LONG ISLAND 
Il Linda Stern 
ag Anne R. Philli 
G. W. Hewlett HS 
Hewlett, N.Y. 
Ill Lucille Komisar 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 
G. W. Hewlett H.S. 
Hewlett, N.Y. 
IV Bette Kerr 
Miss Sadie Posner 
Lawrence HS. 
Lawrence, N.Y. 


MICHIGAN 
II Bruce McFarren 
Mrs. Hastings 
Muskegon Heights H.S. 


Mich. 


MARYLAND 
II Meyerson 
Mr. 
Poly H.S. 
Md. 


Ill Elizabeth Sullivan 
Sister Mary Niel 
— St. Agnes H.S. 
IV Edwige Duverseau 
Miss Helen James 
HLS. 


Md. 


MISSOURI 
II James Lindenberger 
Mrs. Jack K. Manley 
Festus 
Festus, Mo. 
III Thomas Chused 
Mrs. Helen M. Weis 
Horton Watkins H.S. 
Clayton, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 
II Philip Dow 
Mrs. Keal 


Lincoln Southeast H.S. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

III Sharon Winfield 
Miss Danese 

Lincoln H.S. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW ENGLAND 
II Elaine White 
Mr. Douglas MacKenzie 
West Springfield H.S. 
W. Springheld, Mass. 
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III Milena Modica 
Miss Mildred Frostholm 
Gloucester, H.S. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
Il Elna Otter 
Mrs. Frucht 
Prospect Heights H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 
III Phyllis Dickstein 
Mr. Bernard Bernstein 
Martin Van Buren H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 
IV Joseph Dudley 
Mr. uis Cabat 
Midwood H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Adam Horvath 
Mr. Newman 
Bayside H.S. 
New York, N.Y. 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
II Andrew Zanger 
Mr. Dan Muller 
A. Lincoln H.S. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
III Marian Barr 
Mr. Donald Schrump 
Berkeley H.S. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
IV Alice Woolf 
Mr. Charles Donna 
Acalanes H.S. 
Lafayette, Calif. 


NORTHERN OHIO 
II Peggy McMahon 
Miss Edith Hamilton 
Harvey H.S 
Painesville, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


II Jeanni C 
Mrs. Mary S. Dobrinin 
Cheltenham Tow nship 


Sr. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
Ill Jon Rinnander 
Mr. Leonard Brownstein 
Central H.S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
IV Barbara Katz 
Mrs. Eleanor Sandstrom 
Abraham Lincoln H.S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


II Larry Felton 
Mrs. Yarnell 
James Island H.S. 
Charleston, S.C. 


HIsPpANiA 


ulia Sadler 
Mrs. Yarnell 
James Island H.S. 
Charleston, S.C. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
FLORIDA 


II Rosa Malice 

Miss Kathryn Goodwin 
Coral Gables H.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

III Sue Edwards 
Mrs. Velma R. McGuire 
Miami Edison H.S. 
Miami, Fla. 

IV Ruth Katz 

Mrs. Grace Brown 
Miami Beach H.S. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


TENNESSEE 


II Ann Campbell Dobson 
Miss Ella Puryear Mims 
Harpeth Hall 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Sheryl Feldman 

Miss Anne Battle 

West H.S 

Nashville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 


II Martha Noe 
Mrs. Catherine Ford 
W. B. Ray HLS. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
III Malcolm Graham 
Miss Mary Alice Porter 
Austin H.S. 

Austin, Texas 

IV Judie Wood 
Mrs. Margaret Ade 
Wm. B. Travis H.S. 
Texas 


TRANS PECOS 
(TEXAS) 


Il Manuela Gutiérrez 
Mrs. Margaret Dickson 
Bowie H.S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Ill Maria Elena Lépez 
Miss Roberts Hudson 
Ysleta H.S. 

Ysleta, Texas 

Gloria Meili 

Mrs. Marie Stamps 

El Paso H.S. 

E] Paso, Texas 


IV Berta Torres 
Mrs. Szoke 
Radford H.S. 


Texas 


VIRGINIA 


II Kates 
K. 


Lane 
Va. 


III Naney McCombs 
Mrs. Hebblethwaite 
McLean H.S. 
McLean, Va. 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
II Robert Ellickson 


Mrs. Shirley Lowman 
Woodrow Wilson H.S. 
Washington D.C. 


III Delio Gianturco 
Miss Carmen Andujar 
Western H.S. 
Washington D.C. 


IV Emily Goldblatt 
Mrs. Shirley Lowman 
Woodrow Wilson H.S. 
Washington D.C. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Kenneth Douglass 
Mrs. Margaret Wojnowski 
Brighton H.S. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


III Eva Burdick 
Miss Sarah LaDuca 
Kenmore Sr. H.S. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 


WISCONSIN 


II Judy Miller 
Mrs. Elsie Dewey 
Burlington H.S. 
Burlington, Wis. 


III Marcia Thielker 
Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay HLS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IV Mary Taylor 
Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DELAWARE 


II Yvonne M. Gregg 
Mr. Peter cma 
Wilmington H.S. 
Del. 


Robert A. Pack 
Milford H.S. 
Milford, Del. 


III Sandi R. Hurlong 
Ella Hoyt 

S. DuPont 
Del. 


ALABAMA 
BrnmincHaM: Ensley HS: Norma McCrary, 
James McMillan, Charlotte Tate; West End 
HS: Sandra Sims; Currman: Sacred Heart 
Acad.: Theresa Ingrisano; Sacred Heart Jr. Coll.: 
Rosa Schwaiger; Tuscaroosa: HS: Sandra 
Ingram. 


ARIZONA 
San Manuer: HS: Dora Carnighan, Jane 
Slaughter; Tucson: U. of Arizona: Angela Casa- 
nova, Christina Hallberg, Veronica Hubbard, 
Jack Thorpe. 

ARKANSAS 
Hor Sprincs: HS: Marguerite Holzer; Lrrrie 
Rock: Central HS: Lou Ellen East. 


CALIFORNIA 

Baxersrietp: North HS: Judy Blacklock, Bob 
Doane; BetmMonr: Carlmont HS: Marilyn Leyr- 
er; Berkectey: HS: Marian Barr, Ann Hollick, 
Tim Laddish; Bevertry Hirrs: HS: Roberta 
Orling, Lee Walkup; Et Secunno: HS: Richard 
Bakke, Hugh Hamilton, Julie Kimport, Barbara 
Wood; Futterton: Union HS: Ruby Mitchell; 
IncLewoop: HS: Judy Gabrielson, Josie Varsa- 
lona; Larayetre: Acalanes HS: Anna Oldano, 
Alice Woolf; Livermore: HS: Sue Martin; 
Lonc Beacu: Millikan Sr. HS: Janice Badgley, 
Barbara Neare, Linda Rutter, James Wright; 
Pasapena: HS: Jay Eischen, Susan Shoemaker; 
Prrrssurc: HS: George Mitchell; Pomona: 
Fremont Jr. HS: Robert DeBerry, Sharon Ken- 
nedy; Sacramento: El Camino HS: Ann Mc- 
Clure, Margaret Netherby; San ANsELMo: Sir 
Francis Drake HS: Martha Collins, Stefanie Rod- 
rigo, John Wolfe; San Francisco: Abraham 
Lincoln HS: Andrew Zanger; George Washing- 
ton HS: Svetlana Kisseleff; Mercy HS: Conchita 
Dominguez; Santa Barpara: Jr. Coll.: Harold 
Lee, Karen Reinhardt; Sanra Rosa: Jr. Coll.: 
Lola Danielli, Janet Johnson, Burney Le Boeuf; 
Ursuline HS: Barbara Clary; Tenacuari: HS: 
Dolly Jennings; Watnur Creex: Las Lomas 
HS: Lowell Benjamin; Wesr SacraMeEnrto: 
James Marshall HS: Joanne Hughes, Marie 
Misfeldt; Wrrrrter: Calif. HS: Ann Marie 
Brown, Patricia Holtz, Bette Schwitzgebel. 


COLORADO 
Denver: East HS: Patricia Frishman, Patricia 
Gormely, Larry Levitt, Betty Littlefield, Linda 
Poulton. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dansury: HS: Monica Dumser; Groton: Rob- 
ert E. Fitch HS: Carolyn Chapman, Sandra 
Forbes; Hampen: Sacred Heart Acad.: Vivian 
Carloni; Witurmantic: Windham HS: Virginia 
Arjona, William Burch. 

DELAWARE 
Dover: Wesley Jr. Coll.: Harry Warren. 


FLORIDA 
HS: Eleanor Friedl, Rose 


Corat GasLes: 
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Malice; Garnesvitte HS: Connie Forsman, 
Clayton Kallman; Hrarean: HS: Patrick De- 
Marco; JacksonvitLeE Beacu: Duncan U. Flet- 
cher HS: Allison Bess, Helen Etheridge; M1amr: 
Fdison Sr. HS: Sue Edwards; Miami Beacn: 
HS: Ruth Katz; Ornranpo: Wm. R. Boone HS: 
Charlotte Ballew, Robert Ibarguen, Robert Sar- 
bell, Sally Ann Welling. 


ILLINOIS 


Aron: Marquette HS: Martha Wyss; BrapLey: 
HS: Karen Morris; Carson- 
DALE: Southern IIl. U.: Marge Kloeckner; Car- 
mi: THS: Linda Card; Cnuicaco: Kelly HS: 
Dalia Milapnis; Waller HS: Fred Hill, Anita 
Spencer; East Prorta: Comm. HS: Linda 
Haynes, Geraldine Reiman; Grant Park: 
Comm. HS: Carolyn Mussman; Hittssoro: HS: 
Betty Bliss, Morris McCall, Kay Leone Wood- 
ruff; La Grance: Lyons Twp. HS. & Jr. Coll.: 
Linda Hickey, Linda Powers; Marroon: HS: 
Gene Evans, Donna Nolte; NorrHprook: Glen- 
brook HS: David Anderson, Mary Ann Hetter- 
ick, Lynne Jones, Duncan Miller, Diane Roupas, 
Audrea Tokars; Park Forest: Rich Twp. HS: 
Ellie Eisner, Jann Morton; Pekin: Comm. H.S: 
Judy Hale, Jane Riley. 
INDIANA 

INprANApotts: Washington HS: Linda Lee, 
Beverly Skrobisz, Nora Thompson; TERRE 
Haure: Gerstmeyer Tech. HS: Priscilla Turner. 


IOWA 


Curron: HS: Susan Fuhrmann, JoAnn Jorgan- 
sen, Laurel Peetz, Lani Tyler. 
KANSAS 

Hurcurnson: Sr. HS: Loren Runner, Alan Sor- 
em; Wrnrrecp: HS: Warren Keller, Wilson 
Wesbrook. 

KENTUCKY 
Larayerre: HS: Barbara Fagan; Lexincron: U. 
of Kentucky: Belle Ward; Witmore: Asbury 
Coll.: Elizabeth Magarian. 

LOUISIANA 
New Onveans: Alcee Fortier HS: Robert Hill, 
Marilyn Piliawsky; East Jefferson HS: Patricia 
Schulze; Francis R. Nicholls HS: Angelina Di 
Nicola; Louise S. McGehee Sch.: Virginia Borah; 
McDonocu #35 HS: Joan Edmons; Mid-City 
Baptist Sch., June Lagene Thompson; St. Seong 
Acad.: Laurie Legett; St. Martin’s Episc. Sch.: 
Alma de Arrigunaga, Leo Favrot; St. Mary's 
Dominican HS: Mary Lynn Heiderhoff; St. 
Stephen's HS: Jo Ann Autin; Warren Easton 
HS: Lanson Chien; West Jefferson HS: Ryvers 
Priest; Xavier Prep. Sch.: Lois Stanley. 


MARYLAND 
Bartimore: Institute of Notre Dame: Doris 
Fangmann. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


West Sprincrietp: HS: Sandra Bruce, Elaine 
White. 
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MICHIGAN 


Aprian: Adrian Coll.: Jack El Ama; Derrorr: 
Mumford HS: Judy Baumer, Elaine Hochman, 
Carol Lewis; Redford HS: Marsha Luxenberg, 
Nancy Papa; Musxecon Heicurs: HS: Arthur 
Levy, Bruce McFarren; Sacinaw: Arthur Hill 
HS: Marney Greenwald, Linda Hicks, Ute Sei- 
fert, Diane Vetengle. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast HS: Evelyn Abell; Van 
Horn HS: Beverly Pendergraft; Norra Kansas 
Crry: HS: Fred King, Barbara Manahan. 


NEW JERSEY 


Convent Station: Coll. of St. Elizabeth: Maria 
Barbarini, Barbara O'Sullivan; Montcrarr: 
Montclair Acad.: Robert Goldman, Jerry Roth; 
Prainrievp: HS: Betsy Horwitz, Carol Proctor. 


NEW MEXICO 
Bayarp: Cobre Cons. HS: Emma Galindo. 


NEW YORK 


East Rocxaway: HS: Carol Humphrey, Ruth 
Widman; Garpen Crtry: HS: Kari Fougner; 
Genoa: Central Sch.: Jeffrey Coulson; Gen 
Cove: HS: Lin Marie Vorst; Jamaica: HS: 
Barbara Robin; Jertcuo: HS: Wallace Berliner, 
Richard Bobis, Judy Moss, Bayla Tulchin; 
Laurence: HS: Judith Azaria, Betty Kerr, Elsa 
Kepferberg; Mrneora: HS: Marianne Monacci, 
Carol Olsen; Monticetto: HS: Edward Cooke; 
New York: Christopher Columbus HS: Rona 
Rosenblatt, Sandra Suchoff; James Madison HS: 
David Kleinbaum; Simon Baruch Jr. HS: Mont- 
serrat Mercado, Joan Mestrovich; Walton HS: 
Arlene Feldman; Nyack: HS: Elizabeth Koster; 
Oceansive: Sr. HS: Adele Greenman; Port 
Cuester: Sr. HS: Arlene Plakun; Scarspare: 
HS: June Diamond, Timo Gilmore, Renée Ros- 
enthal; Syracuse: Central HS: John Lavelle; 
Unronpate: HS: Jeffrey Greenhouse, Robert 
Robert Kulynis; Vattey Srream: Memorial Jr. 
HS: Barbara Engels; South HS: Judith Lang; 
Wesr Hempsreap: /r.-Sr. HS: Katherine Ef- 
thimion; Yonxers: Lincoln HS: Richard Holt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asuevitte: Lee Edwards HS: Thomas Haber; 
Cuartorre: West Charlotte HS: Willie Mae 
White, Charlie Tinsley. 


OHIO 


Atuance: HS Kendall Pine, Margaret Tosha, 
Connie Wisler; Berea: HS: Betty Drake; CLeve- 
LAND: John Carroll U.: Thomas Gerst, Russell 
Hasmann, Paul Hinko, Donald Muno; Shaw 
HS: Betty Barrett; Hamiiron: HS: Patsy Kin- 
caid, Mary Or: Ogg; Lancaster: HS: Frances 
Burge, Erroll Dotson, Marilyn Yantes; Lima: 


Sr. HS: Leon Henderson, Karen Huber; Nor- 
woop: HS: Susie Glassmeyer; Pautprnc: Blue 
Creek HS: Carol Gunderman; Saker Heicuts: 
HS: Gloria Ann Riese; Sytvanta: Burnham HS: 
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Nancy Jacobs, Pat Soder; Wrexuirre: HS: 
Stuart Brahs, Donald Sharnas; WorrHincron: 
HS: Sue Halliday, Tom Murtaugh; Youncs- 
town: Cardinal Mooney HS: James Kleeh, 
Joan McQuade; Youngstown U.: Pauline Berko- 
witz, Veronica Swider. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ava: East Central State Coll.: Carroll Eeds, 
Laura Haley. 


OREGON 


Porrianp: U. S. Grant HS: Cathy Donert, 
Janet Lowrie. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Berutenem: HS: Carol Herman, Linda Raw- 
lings; Kirrranninc: Area Second. Sch.: David 
Lane; Mt. St. Joseph Acad.: 
Diane Gillies; PHoentxvitte: Area HS: Margery 
Wilson. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Cranston: HS: Nancy Hayes, Susette Herz, 
Kathleen Rogers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


AserDEEN: Central HS: Charlotte Brown; 

Brooxines: HS: Sharilyn Searls. 
TENNESSEE 

Kincsrort: Dobyns-Bennett HS: Joyce Carter, 


Sue Shaulis; Mempnis: Central HS: Diana An- 
drews, Quentin Cassen, Susan Enos, Judith 
Anne Singer; Nasuvitte: Hillsboro HS: Judy 
Cartwright. 


TEXAS 


Austin: McCallum HS: a Cartwright, Lee 
Thomas, Victory Van Dyck; Stephen F. Austin 
HS: Malcolm Graham, Donna Manning, Rich- 
ard Morehead, Lelia Shelton; Travis HS: Rose 
Wood; Bic Sprinc: Sr. HS: Kay 
Loveland, Sammie Sue McComb; Et Campo: 
HS: Jane Berger, Linda Selk; Et Paso: Bowie 
HS: Edmundo Estrada; Gatvesron: Ball HS: 
Frances Gonzales, Rozelle Teplitsky; Green- 
vitte: HS: Carole Carsey, Charles Johnson; 
Haruncen: HS: Cary Lewis, John Lopez; 
Houston: Bellaire HS: Sally Rundquist; Lamar 
HS: Robert Ball, Gail Kemp, Ann Knickerbock- 
= San Antonio: Ursuline Acad.: Mary Theresa 
erez. 


VIRGINIA 


Appomattox: HS: Peyton Abbitt; ArtincTon: 
Marymount Second. Sch.: Ursula Trenta; Wash- 
ington-Lee HS: Constance Bradley; BEALETON: 
Cedar Lee HS: Larry Olinger; Norrotx: Maury 
HS: Bruce Cathey, Sue Grandy, Jay Legum; 
Roanoke: Jefferson Sr. HS: Priscilla Moore, 
Myrna Smith; Vinton: William Byrd H 
Judy Overstreet. 


WASHINGTON 


Seatrie: Lincoln HS: Judy Hauschildt, Jill 
Newkirk, Sue Stephens. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Morcantown: HS: Jane Ross. 
WISCONSIN 


Buruncron: HS: Judy Miller; Mitwaukee: 
Pulaski HS: Patricia Paulsen, Bonnie Phillips; 


The 1957-58 Committee on Awards sub- 
mits the following report of awards ob- 
tained for the National Spanish Contest. 
The listing is of June 15, 1958, and ad- 
ditional awards are being received. (A 
number of awards will not become effec- 
tive until 1959.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The educational institutions listed be- 
low have offered scholarships in the 
amount indicated. The number appearing 

ore each award corresponds to that op- 

ite the name of the student nominated 
aye Judging Committee to receive the 
scholarship, pending admission by the in- 
stitution concerned. (In the event of a 
change of plans by the student or failure 
to meet admission requirements, alternate 
candidates will be recommended. ) 


1. National University of Mexico—two 
scholarships at $100 each for sum- 
mer session. 

2. Mexico City College—$100 scholar- 
ship per quarter, three quarters, for 
Junior Year work in Mexico City. 


3. Mount St. Mary's College, Los An- 
geles—$375 tuition. 


4. Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin— 
$375 tuition. 


5. University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y.—$200-$500 tuition. 


6. San Francisco College for Women— 
$150 tuition. 


7. Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.—$200 tuition. 


AWARDS 


The individuals and organizations listed 
below have contributed awards and prizes. 
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Whitefish Bay HS: Mary Taylor, Marcia Thiel- 


ker. 
ONTARIO 
Collegiate Institute: Darlene Marshall. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
Waimea, Kauar: High & Elem. Sch.: Ann 
Okada. 


The number appearing before each award 
corresponds to that opposite the name of 
the student selected by the Judging Com- 
mittee to receive it. 


Certificates 


8. Instituto de Cultura Hispanica, Ma- 
drid—“Diploma de Honor”. 


Cash Awards 


9. The Scott Foresman and Company 
Cash Award ($25) 


10. The Nicholson B. Adams 
Award ($15) 


11. The Carl A. Tyre Cash Award 
($15) 


Selected Recordings 
12. Linguaphone Institute, New York 
13. Vox Productions, Inc., New York 
Periodicals 


14. Two subscriptions to 
American Report. 


Cash 


Hispanic- 


15. Two subscriptions to Ibérica. 


16. Two subscriptions to Selecciones del 
Reader's Digest. 


Book Selections 


17. Embassy of Costa Rica. 

18. Embassy of Colombia 

19. Embassy of El Salvador. 

20. Pan American Union. 

21. Hispanic Society of America. 
22. W. W. Norton & Company 
23. Oxford University Press. 

24. Time, Inc. 

25. Trans World Airlines. 

26. Editorial Studium, Mexico City. 


The following award information was 

received from individual chapters. 

CHICAGO AREA—three cash awards of 
$50, one for $25 (Cone a gift of Pan 
American Council, Chicago); copies of 
dictionaries, grammars, novels, texts, rec- 
ords; dinner tickets, and merchandise; 
recommendations to Northwestern Uni- 
versity for scholarship; recommendation 
to University of Chicago for scholarship 
up to $840. 

DELAWARE-$100 scholarship to the 
University of Delaware. 

KANSAS—copies of Mentor Don Quijote 
and accompanying record. 

LONG ISLAND—AATSP medal. 

MISSOURI—Books from Spanish, Cuban 


and Ecuadorean consuls. 
BUCKEYE of Ohio—AATSP medal. 
WISCONSIN—AATSP medal. 
(Texas)—dictionaries and $15 
cash. 
WASHINGTON D.C.—AATSP medal; 
books and dictionaries. 


VIRGINIA—AATSP medals; cash prizes 
of $10, $7.50, $5, and $3; recommenda- 
tions for following scholarships: 


College of William and Mary, $100. 


Emory and Henry College, $90 in 
French or Spanish. 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this contest 
on the Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1958-59. 

The third annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School Stu- 
dents will be held April 3-18, 1959. All 
teachers of Spanish are urged to enter their 
second, third, and fourth year students. 

Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year 
Spanish classes at public, private and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible. (Those of 


Spanish-speaking parents or those who have 
learned 


panish or another foreign lan- 
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Hampden-Sydney College, 
French or Spanish. 

Hollins College, $200. 

Lynchburg College, $100. 

Mary Baldwin College, $200. 

Randolph-Macon College, 
French or Spanish. 

Randolph-Macon Women’s College, $200 
in French or Spanish. 

Roanoke College, $100 in French or 
Spanish. 

Southern Seminary, $100 

Stratford College, $100 in French or 
Spanish. 

Sweet Briar College, $100. 

University of Richmond, $150 in French 
or Spanish. 

University of Virginia, 5 up to $600 in 
French or Spanish. 

Virginia Military Institute, $100. 

Washington and Lee University, $200. 

Virginia Modern Foreign Language As- 
sociation, $250. 

WESTERN NEW YORK-—dictionaries 
and other volumes. 

NEW YORK CITY —books, subscriptions 
to Américas, medals. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—books, “Diplomas de 

Honor” of Instituto de Cultura His- 

panica AATSP medals. 


$150 in 


$150 in 


guage outside of class should indicate this 
on their papers to qualify for a special 
series of awards at the national level.) 
Divisions: 
Spanish II—Ist or 2nd semester of 
2nd year Spanish 
Spanish II]—Ist or 2nd semester of 
3rd year Spanish 
Spanish IV—Ist or 2nd semester of 
4th year Spanish 
(Note: There is only one examina- 
tion in each division.) 
Examinations: standard objective exami- 


nations in three parts: Part I (aural) is 


recorded on tape (Highland Latin Ameri- 
can pronounciation); Parts Il (grammar) 
and fll (reading) are printed. A key for 
hand or machine scoring is furnished with 
each order of tests. Time required: about 
an hour and three quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 
1, 1959, send order to the Chapter Treas- 
urer (or Chapter Contest Chairman) for 
the chapter serving you or nearest you. 
(See list of Chapter Treasurers in His- 
sage Each order must include the num- 

r of students IN EACH DIVISION 
and the payment of ten cents per examina- 
tion. (All materials will be sent on or 
about March 15.) 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish II, III, or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired CII, III, or 
IV) to the National Chairman before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. Tape recordings will be sent 
directly to those who request them unless 
the local contest chairman has arranged for 
testing centers. 

For those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any exam CII, III, or IV) will be recorded 
for $2.00 on the tape supplied. Tapes must 
be new or in excellent condition and com- 
pletely erased in order to insure satisfactory 
sacnadioln quality. Only standard 1200 foot, 
seven inch reels can be accepted. No tapes 
can be accepted after February 10 since 
all recordings will be duplicated shortly 
after that date. (A limited number of new 
tapes will be prepared at each level as a re- 
serve for possible late orders.) The ap- 
propriate tape recordings must be adminis- 
tered to all students desiring eligibility for 
national awards. The entire exam must be 


To all to whom these “pepe may come, 
eetings. That means all of you who duti- 
ully read Hispania from cover to cover, 
not even skipping this CORNER. 
It is always delightful to have one’s own 
labor done by more capable hands. In this 
case, retiring Secretary Marion B. Folsom 


Tue Presipent’s CorNER 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 
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administered on or before April 18. 


Cin order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard — 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprhension tests 
only at the 742” per second speed, on a 
standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape recorded 
on a single track. Since the tests run from 
20-25 minutes, only one exam can be re- 
corded on a tape. Use of slower speeds, 
dual tracks or smaller reels would create 
problems and make the whole operation 
unnecessarily complicated and costly.) 

Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for pre of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will 
also be made at the national level in 1959. 
The highest scoring examination paper at 
each level should be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Chairman by May 1, 1959. Please 
send all other scored papers to Professor 
James D. Powell, Dept. of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa., for statistical nk item analysis. 

Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September, 1959, issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring stu- 
dents will be contacted as early as possible 
in May.) 

(Copies of last year's exams may be ob- 
tained at 10c each while supplies last. Re- 
quests for less than four exams should be 
accompanied by remittance and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for each exam de- 
sired. Tapes may i ordered at $5.50 
each.) 

Harry T. Cuarry, Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


and Mr. Victor Reuther. I thank them, and 
so will you. 

Many of you read Secretary Folsom’s 
press release vigorously boosting the cause 
of Foreign Language study. To my letter 
he graciously replied: 
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The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Washington 
March 11, 1958 
Dear Mr. Adams: 


Thank you for your letter of February 
19, and your comments on what we are 
trying to do in education. 

The added responsibilities facing the 
United States today call for improved com- 
munication with people in every corner of 
the world. One way to accomplish this is 
to improve our competency in other tongues 
so that we can talk with people in other 
countries, not in our language but in theirs. 

It was gratifying to have your organiza- 
tion’s offer to assist in the hen to improve 
education in the United States. We believe 
the administration's proposals would help 
meet some of the Nation's more pressing 
educational needs. I am enclosing a “fact 
sheet” which gives some of the background. 
But the ultimate solution will depend on 
public interest in education—including the 
study of languages—which challenges the 
minds of our young people and prepares 
them for intellectual effort in all fields. 

Certainly, your 5,300 members can do 
much to instill a greater appreciation for 
the part that languages play in the develop- 
ment of the individual and the security of 
the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) M. B. Fotsom 


Mr. Victor Reuther made a most interest- 
ing address at an Institute in Chapel Hill, 
in which he touched on foreign languages. 
To my letter he was kind enough to reply 
as follows: 

ClO AFL UAW 
May 8, 1958 
Dear Mr. Adams: 


As you know, like most Americans who 
have had any responsibility abroad, I sense 
keenly the most inadequate education 
young people in this country get in lan- 

uages. Much has been made of the prob- 
ate the linguistic deficiencies of American 
education create for our foreign trade, our 
diplomacy and our defense. Certainly the 
muteness of most Americans once they cross 
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our national boundaries is an embarrass- 
ment on these strategic levels. 1 can testify 
myself that many of the recent successes 
of the Communist totalitarians are due in 
part at least to their ability to send out agi- 
tators, organizers, diplomats and technical 
specialists who are idiomatic not only in the 
languages of the countries they are attempt- 
ing to subvert but in their cultures. This 
calculation alone, it seems to me, should 
suggest to the leaders of both political par- 
ties that the delay, the hesitation and the 
lack of national imagination which charac- 
terizes our education policy is already dis- 
astrous. If we lose in this competition in 
which our existence, we are told, is at stake, 
one of the chief causes will be not that we 
are a nation seduced by eggheads but that 
we have allowed ourselves to be led by 
blockheads. 

But if educational reform, especially in 
language training, were not critical for na- 
tional survival there would be other equally 
cogent reasons for concern over the inabili- 
ty of most Americans to speak anything 
except their own tongue. Television, mov- 
ies, radio and automobile all put in one 
cellophane package could not enrich the 
life of a human being so much as the com- 
mand of another language. Americans 
would utter a protest that would echo on 
the far side of the moon if they were de- 
nied the pleasures of these very convenient 
and elegant devices, and yet our education- 
al policy denies most Americans pleasures 
which are far greater than can be seen on 
television, heard on radio, or enjoyed be- 
hind the wheel of a 300 horsepower auto- 
mobile. Not only does an additional lan- 
guage enable a person to leap into another 
i to enjoy experiences that are other- 
wise closed to him, to have friends and ex- 
changes with them that are otherwise im- 
possible, the second language also, it seems 
to me, accomplishes something even more 
wonderful. It offers a wonderful new view 
of our own lives. More than a mirror or an 
echo, the second language lifts us out of 
our fixed postures and set attitudes to en- 
able us to walk around ourselves to our 
own great enlightenment. 

Much has been written about the culture 
crisis which automation, retirement, and 
the new leisure will precipitate on the 


American scene. Certainly no single cul- 
tural undertaking at this time could equal 
in personal reward the enrichment that 
would come from a national effort to make 
every American literate in two languages, 
in his own tongue and in another. The 
millions of people who will travel in the 
countries of the world in the future would 
enjoy the experiences away from home in 
a way that is impossible in English alone. 
Our leisure at home would be doubly a 
treasure if we could use it studying the 
culture and history of another people in 
the setting of their own language. 

Because Spanish and Portuguese speak- 
ing America is so much closer to us than 
the rest of the world, and because the coun- 
tries in our hemisphere offer opportunities 
for discoveries and explorations not possible 
in Europe which has been thoroughly ex- 
amined and re-lived, I personally think 
these two languages should have a special 
place in school curricula 

I think that we should consider seriously 
offering courses to children beginning grade 
school not simply in U.S. history but in 
American history. The effect would be to 


EDITORIAL 


For several decades now Pan American- 
ism has been a phrase frequently on the 
lips of educated persons in both the Ameri- 
cas. Its meaning, however, is at best am- 
biguous. In our country it signifies usual- 
ly a vague desire for well being and good 
fellowship throughout the hemisphere, of- 
ten with overtones of complacence and 
condescension on our part. It is seen cus 
tomarily by our Latin American neighbors 
as a unilateral policy motivated basically 
by reasons arising from our own self inter- 
est. Sporadic, well meaning efforts on our 
part to demonstrate sincere goodwill toward 
and interest in the political welfare and 
economic progress of our southern neigh- 
bors have not been very successful in giving 
sharp focus or clear meaning to the phrase. 
Nor have we made many attempts to under- 
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launch us into lite regarding this new 
world of ours as a cooperative effort not of 
a few parochial Englishmen on the At- 
lantic seaboard but of all the people who 
will make the coming American culture 
extending from the North Passage to Cape 
Horn a reality. 

Please thank your wife for her kindness. 
There are at the present no copies of m 
Chapel Hill speech. When they are avail- 
able I will send them on. 


Sincerely yours, 

(signed) Vicror G. ReurHer 
Administrative Assistant 
to the President 


It seems to me splendid that our cause 
should be thus supported not only by of- 
hicialdom, but also by an important section 
of organized American labor, and in such 
thoughtful and vigorous fashion and with 
such sprightly phraseology. 

Un abrazo colectivo a todos mis co- 
hispanofilos. 


Vuestro presidente y servidor, 


Nicuoitson B. ApAMs 


stand the reasons which lie behind the 
unflattering Latin American image of our 
friendly overtures. Before Pan Americanism 
can ‘develop into an effective force we 
North Americans need to become more 
aware of the importance of a third factor 
we have tended to neglect, a factor which 
might be called the cultural component of 
Pan Americanism. 

No one familiar with the present state 
of hemisphere relations, for example, failed 
to note the striking contrast between the 
receptions in Latin America of what might 
be called our recent cultural and political 
ambassadors of goodwill. In the same spring 
in which Vice President Nixon was the 
target of violent anti-American demonstra- 
tions in Lima and Caracas and received a 
cool reception in other Southern capitals, 
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Leonard Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and other American 
musical and dramatic groups and individual 
artists were warmly acclaimed in a number 
of Latin American cities. (And, in another 
part of the world where goodwill is even 
more sadly needed, let us not forget the 
tremendous impact of the triumph of our 
young pianist, Van Cliburn, in the Inter- 
national Tchaikowsky Piano Competition 
at Moscow.) 

Our oversight—this failure to consider 
the significance of the cultural component 
(obscured as it is by the more obvious 
political and economic interests)—is im- 
ae in the generally fine editorial the 
New York Times published on Pan Ameri- 
can Day, last April 14. And the omission 
is even more significant when we remember 
that the Times is by far the best of our 
newspapers in its wide coverage of and 
insight into Latin American affairs. Yet 
most of us will approve strongly of what 
the Times editorialist does say. He is emi- 
nently correct in stressing the welcome 
trend toward democracy discernible in re- 
cent years in Latin America, the need for 
greater courage on our part in showing dis- 
like of the dictatorships which still remain 
in Cuba, Paraguay, and the Dominican Re- 
public, and the powerful economic ties 
which bind us to the other American na- 
tions. The editorial cites and endorses Sen- 
ator George A. Smathers’ plea for the 
United States “to come up with a bold 

lan to make the hemisphere a real strong- 
old of the free world.” 

Much has been published about the 
events resulting from the Nixon trip and 
most of what has been said has dealt with 
political and economic considerations. At 
best, this commentary has been cogent, 
penetrating and judicious; at worst, partial, 
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superficial and born of prejudice. 

But a Pan Americanism limited to eco- 
nomic and political fence mending, impor- 
tant as these measures are, is foredoomed 
to failure. And such a policy will fail in the 
long run because it does not include the 
vital, humanizing element of mutual cul- 
tural understanding among all the countries 
of the New World. The plain truth is that 
at present well educated and informed 
Latin Americans, despite certain lony stand- 
ing misconceptions in regard to us, know 
considerably more about the artistic and 
intellectual attainments and the great lead- 
ers and institutions of the United States 
than their counterparts in our country do 
about the same aspects of Latin America. 
Until this imbalance is corrected and our 

pular knowledge of Latin America is at 
east equal to what we know of England 
and Europe, until the day the spiritualizing 
factor of cultural understanding takes its 
proper place alongside politics, trade, and 
tourism in our relations with the other 
American nations, Pan Americanism can- 
not be viable. Until the time when this 
ideal is achieved the Pan American concept 
can never be fully realized even though we 
hail it briefly every April 14 in all the 
countries of the hemisphere. 

It should be gratifying to every effective 
teacher of Spanish in our nation to know 
that he, in company with his colleagues in 
the broad field of Hispanic American 
studies, and our statesmen, business leaders 
ers and journalists can contribute in an im- 
portant way to the goal of building a Pan 
Americanism based upon wide, deep and 
sympathetic understanding and _ esteem 
among the peoples of North and South 


America. 


Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 


NOTES ON USAGE 


Owing to the two-verb system character- 
istic of the Romance languages of the 
Iberian peninsula, a peculiarity is found in 
the comparison of adjectives construed with 
estar in Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan 
which does not exist in French and Italian. 
While estar is used with such adjectives in 
the positive and comparative degrees, the 
verb ser is required in the superlative de- 

ree. This usage is illustrated in Spanish 
by the sentence, “Juan esta sucio, Pedro esta 
mas sucio aun, y Pablo es el mas sucio de 


todos.” 
This construction may be compared with 


the French, where no change of verb is’ 


required: “Jean est sale, Pierre est plus sale 
encore, et Paul est le plus sale de tous.” 
While Italian makes use of both essere and 
stare, the latter verb is not employed in the 
comparison of adjectives. The Italian ren- 
dition of the above phrase would be, “Gio- 
vanni é sporco, Pietro é pit sporco ancora, 
e Paolo é il pit sporco di tutti.” Thus the 
Italian uses essere throughout, as the 
French uses étre. 

The distinction in this usage of the two 
verbs is retained in both Portuguese and 
Catalan. The Portuguese rendition of the 
example would be, “Jodo esta sujo, Pedro 
esta mais sujo ainda, e Paolo é 0 mais sujo 
de todos.” The Catalan follows this pattern 
closely. “Joan esta brut, Pere esta encara 
més brut, i Pau es el més brut de tots.” 

The reason for this change in verb lies 
in the fact that the phrase containing the 
superlative intensifies the action of the ad- 
jective to imply “the one who”: “Pablo es 
el que esta mas sucio.”* 

e use of the verb ser regularly implies 
such a substantive function, as is seen in 
the phrases “Pablo esta borracho” (adjecti- 
val, relating to a temporary condition), and 
“Pablo es un borracho” (substantive, an 
identification). 


THE USE OF “SER” AND “ESTAR” IN COMPARISONS 


James R. 
Lehigh University 
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Professor Hayward Keniston has brought 
to my attention one instance of an apparent 
use of estar in the superlative degree. This 
usage occurs in Guzman de Alfarache: 
“Estaba la mas contenta y acariciada de don 
Luis que ninguno de sus hijos.”* It is ob- 
vious, however, as Professor Keniston point- 
ed out, that this usage is not a true superla- 
tive and that the meaning is “more than,” 
not “the most.”* Were the expression in- 
tended as a superlative, the meaning would 
nonetheless be, “Era la que estaba mas con- 
tenta y acariciada . . .’ 


This change of verb does not apply to 
the absolute superlative. The sufhx -isimo 
may be used in the presence of either verb: 
“El hombre es riquisimo” or “La sopa esta 
riquisima.” The phrase “Sabrosisimo pan 
esta” occurs in the Lazarillo de Tormes.' 

Thus a general rule of grammar applying 
to Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan may 
be formulated: While the verb estar may 
be used in the positive and comparative de- 
grees of adjectival comparison, the verb ser 
must be employed in the (relative) superla- 
tive degree. 


NOTES 


1 Compare the English, “Paul is the one who is 
dirtiest.” 


2 Mateo Aleman, Guzman de Alfarache (Madrid: 
Clasicos Castellanos 73, 1926), p. 236. 


3“When a comparative adjective is used as a 
substantive, it may require a definite article and 
still be followed by a term of comparison. It is 
obvious that in this construction [en la con- 
templacion la mds hermosa que todas las 
mujeres] la mas hermosa does not mean ‘the most 
beautiful girl’ but ‘the girl who is more beauti- 
ful.’” Hayward Keniston, The Syntax of Cas- 
tilian Prose (Chicago: e Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1937), 26.37, p.317. 


4La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes (Madrid: 
Clasicos Castellanos 25, 1952), p.155. 


SPANISH IN THE 


Much has been written about the various 
techniques and methods which can success- 
fully be employed to teach foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school. A sum- 
mary evaluation of the many articles and 
teak on this subject indicates that the 
aural-oral or the so-called “direct” method 
is most effective in teaching children to 
speak a second language. Experience has 
confirmed this basic assumption. In almost 
every successful FLES program attention 
is first given to the development of the 
child’s listening and imitative skills while 
extensive reading, writing, and deductive 
grammatical analysis are properly left for 
the secondary school. 

Now that the aural-oral approach has 
gained wide acceptance, it is time to 
inspect carefully this body of material 
which we are presenting to our children. 
Does it include nothing more than a liberal 
sampling of vocabulary and word concepts 
taken from the immediate environment? 
Does it merely transpose into a second 
tongue a variety of situations already 
familiar to most American children? It 
must be conceded that the starting point 
in any FLES program is the surrounding 
milieu—the family, the school, the com- 
munity; but one of the ultimate objectives 
of a program must be to destroy the walls 
of provincialism and develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of the cultural 
heritage of the people whose language is 
being studied. If we fail to achieve this 
vital objective, we leave the very founda- 
tion of the FLES structure open for 
criticism. The content of every FLES 
program should be geared both to teach 
functional language and to develop an 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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ever-expanding concept of the attitudes, 
customs, and ideals common to the people 
who speak the language in question. 


Although the introduction of cultural 
material per se must be gradual and re- 
gulated according to the age of the children 
participating, there is a variety of subtle 
aspects of a culture which can be intro- 
duced naturally along with the first con- 
versational patterns.'. These include the 
many typical gestures which accompan 
salutations and phrases of courtesy as well 
as gestures vi to indicate pleasure, dis- 
gust, apprehension, and a myriad of other 
attitudes. Once a basic active vocabulary 
has been established, it is an easy step to 
material chosen for its informational value. 
Initially, of course, this material will con- 
sist of oral exercises which will ultimately 
form the basis of cultural readings.? Loca- 
tional geography is a good starting point 
for this phase. With the aid of a large 
wall map, available in almost every ele. 
mentary school classroom, the FLES in- 
structor begins by indicating the location 
of countries, cities, and areas where the 
foreign language is spoken. An attempt is 
made to an the relationship of these 
distant areas to the United States. Using 
this as a starting point, other oral units 
can easily be developed using flags, prod- 
ucts, transportation, and land topography 
as the central foundation of the units. 


Students who begin the study of a 
foreign language at the age of nine or ten 
are usually prepared to read simple material 
by the time they reach the junior high 
school. Here the FLES program must 
seek to do more than repeat the informa- 
tion which the child has already learned 
in elementary school geography and social 
studies classes. In the junior high school 
the reading matter must be directed toward 
the ultimate goal of providing a source of 


worthwhile information based on national 
history, legends, and related fields. All too 
frequently at this point the child is sub- 
jected to translations of well-known fairy 
tales and anecdotes which are chosen in 
an attempt to present a body of material 
which the pupil will readily comprehend 
because of previous familiarity with the 
same tales in English. During the early 
phases of the FLES program this type of 
material may effectively be used as an 
introduction to classroom dramatizations, 
but the constant use of infantile lore soon 
leads to tedium in the opinion of sixth and 
seventh grade students. In a word the 
instructive value of such material is nil 
beyond the possibility of expanding the 
active see by a few words. 

The final objective of the cultural pro- 
gram outlined above is an understanding 
and appreciation of the thoughts and ideals 
common to a certain segment of the world’s 
population. These cultural vistas are open 
to the student through his ability to com- 
prehend the spoken language and _ his 
ability to read printed material in a parti- 
cular foreign language. It must be assumed 
that a good FLES program will be vertical; 
i.e., the student will be permitted a con- 
tinuity of FL study from the elementary 
school through the senior high school. At 
the latter level the student will be prepared 
to read newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
and books without the necessity of exten- 
sive simplifying or editing. He will be 
able to know a foreign people through 
first hand contacts, to communicate with 
them, and to appreciate their contribution 
to contemporary thought. 

Such a vertical program frequently does 
not provide for new students in a school 
svstem or for students who later elect to 
study a second foreign language in a 
system where two or more foreign lan- 


American families who have lived abroad 
almost without exception report the success 
of their pre-teenage children in language 
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guages are taught. It is imperative that 
provisions be made for beginning language 
sections at certain designated levels to 
take care of these “orphans.” These special 
sections will attempt to telescope the ver- 
tical program into concentrated courses 
which will enable these students later to 
fit into the over-all program at their regular 
grade level. 

-It is most necessary in the planning 
stages of any program to establish definite 
cultural objectives and to organize the 
content of a course of study to meet these 
objectives. The learning of language and 
the development of cultural appreciation 
go hand in hand. Neither can stand alone. 
The failure to establish the proper relation- 
ship between these basic objectives can 
ultimately result in confusion and medio- 
crity. 


NOTES 


' The following syllabi contain units which stress 
the cultural approach to the study of conversa- 
tional Spanish: Agnes M. Brady, Syllabus for the 
Teaching of Spanish in the Grade Schools (Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1956); Instructional Guide for 
Teaching Conversational Spanish in the Inter 
mediate Grades (Miami: Dade County Public 
Schools, 1956); and “Spanish for Boys and Girls,” 
New Mexico Department of Education Bulletin, 
xxv, No. 1 (1955). The latter syllabus makes 
this pertinent observation: “Spanish, taught as 
a special subject in the curriculum, loses a great 
pe of its effect if there is no effort toward cor- 
relation of the language, in itself, and the culture 
which the language represents” (p. 123). 

? Cultural readings covering a variety of subjects 
are included in these elementary school Spanish 
textbooks: Agnes M. Brady, Mi libro de espaiol 
(University of Kansas, 1956); Ardath E. Byrd 
and Louise C. Curtsinger, Juan y Maria en 
Meéjico (Austin: The Steck Company, 1943); 
E. E. Mireles and Jovita G. Mireles, El espanol 
elemental, IV, V, and VI (Austin: W. S. Benson 
and Company, 1949); and Edna E. Babcock and 
Catherine Cooper, Children of the Americas 
Spanish Series (San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, 1957). 


learning. It does not seem to matter which 
language on are exposed to or what area 
of the world they are taken to; young 
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children learn any language if only they 
come in contact with it, sometimes in a 
surprisingly short time. It is not at all 
uncommon for a mother to call little John- 
ny to help her “find out what this guy at 
the door wants” or to “tell the cook to 
leave the roast in the oven a bit longer 
tonight.” 

There are reasons for the success of 
elementary school age children in learning 
a foreign language. Perhaps the most 
important is the natural ability of a child 
at this age. Childhood is a period of great 
mental plasticity, when habits that will last 
a lifetime are being formed. The general 
adaptability of early childhood is nowhere 
more convincingly demonstrated than in 
the area of language acquisition. A child 
is more receptive to new patterns of pro- 
nunciation since his own habits do not yet 
have the force of long years of experience. 

A second reason for the rapid learning 
experience of the child living abroad is 
undoubtedly the very high motivation that 
is provided by being the only member of 
a group who has difficulty communicating 
efficiently. It is difficult to overemphasize 
the extent of this motivation. The need to 
belong, to be recognized, and to participate 
supplies the motivation necessary for the 
child to utilize his powers of assimilation 
to the best advantage. 

A third reason for efficient mastery of a 
second language is supplied by the environ- 
ment. Every time the language is used in 
the child’s presence, it is used meaning- 
fully. Communication is established wit 
the full support of other cultural systems, 
such as expressions and gestures, and in the 
midst of authentic surroundings. The child 
observes real people in real situations, not 
the re-creations of the tourist posters sup- 
plied by the national railways. 

In short, the child has the best possible 
combination of learning stimuli: his own 
optimum capacity at a time when his poten- 
tial is at its highest, the strongest motivation 
that circumstances can supply, and the 
authenticity of real life situations to give 
meaning to the experience. The result, as 
might be expected, is the most efficient 
second language learning that ever occurs. 

As teachers attempting to impart lan- 
guage skills as efficiently as circumstances 


permit, we can with some profit analyze 
the success of the American junior citizen 
abroad for indications of ways to improve 
our own performance. The first of the three 
conditions implies that FLES is possibly 
the best long range answer to our language 
training needs. The teenager and the adult 
abroad have approximately the same con- 
tact opportunity as the child, but the 
results are not nearly as encouraging. Many 
a parent feels chagrined to see his offspring 
outstripping him in learning the new lan- 
guage. The answer is simple: childhood is 
the time to learn languages. It is hardly 
less appropriate to teach calculus in the 
third grade than to teach beginning lan- 
guage in college. The logical time for a 
student to undertake the study of calculus 
is after certain educational and maturation 
experiences; the logical time to learn lan- 
guages is before. Indeed there is evidence 
to indicate that a student —— to a 
second language early in life is more 
receptive to a third language undertaken 
in high school or college. Fortunately, 
many forward looking educational systems 
are recognizing the advantages of an early 
start in second language learning and are 
instituting FLES programs as rapidly as 
interest is expressed and as qualified teacher 
and supervisor personnel can be discovered 
or trained. 

The second condition, motivation, is also 
more easily provided in the elementary 
school, before self-consciousness begins to 
inhibit the student. Furthermore, the best 
possible spur to motivation is success, and 
success in language learning can be more 
easily provided when student aptitude is 
highest. Success is worth more than all the 
Spanish clubs, piviata parties, foreign news- 

apers, Selecciones, contests, cultural spoon 
Loins, etc., that most teachers can supply. 
Any student can appreciate progress in his 
abilities to use a new language; it is most 
easy to provide this progress for the ele- 
mentary school student. 

The third condition cannot be answered 
so easily. Authentic foreign environment 
cannot be provided by just moving the 
language program into the elementary 
school. The students’ and especially the 
teacher's imagination will have to continue 
to provide much of the illusion of reality 


that can make an ordinary classroom into a 
foreign enclave. Improvements can be 
made, however. 


The first criterion of reality is the lan- 
guage itself. Is the form of the language 

ing offered to the students a real, au- 
thentic version of the foreign language? 
Is it spoken at normal speed, with natural- 
sounding pronunciation? Does the use of 
the language recreate as closely as possible 
the most nearly analagous situation in 
which the language might be used in a 
foreign environment? Answering _ these 
questions affirmatively is important for 
efficient classes on any level, but particu- 
larly so for FLES students, who depend 
very little on the analysis of formal pat- 
terns of the language as learning devices. 


Textbook writers have an_ especially 
important responsibility in providing natu- 
ral, authentic language materials for class 
use. It is difficult Yor even the best teacher 
to breathe life and inspiration into ma- 
terials that are at best faint reproductions 
of linguistic or cultural reality. 


Examining the experience of young 
American children abroad, we note that 
nobody makes a careful grammatical or 
syntactical selection of the items to be 
presented to the student, in order that the 
so-called “easy” items can be presented 
first. The ean: 5 makes his own selection 
from the full-blown language he hears 
about him, and fits the pieces together 
more efficiently than almost any formal 
classroom. The student is provided with 
the integration of language into real-life 
situations, and significant repetition of lan- 
guage elements in meaningful situations. 


I would say that those writers and those 
teachers who present the masculine before 
the feminine, the singular before the 
plural, and the nominative before the 
dative are risking distortions of the lan- 
guage itself which negate whatever advan- 
tages might accrue from ordering different 
elements. Similarly, the teacher who de- 
cides in the name of simplicity and 
efficiency to eliminate one of the sets of 
second person forms, is underestimating 


the powers of assimilation of the FLES 
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student. It does not make sense for a child 
to learn to talk to adults first and to chil- 
dren later. If he learns the “usted” forms 
first, he is implicitly led to believe that 
this language is just like his own; later on 
when the “ta” forms show up, he has 
something to unlearn. There is too much 
information to acquire and too many pat- 
terns to be essimilated to be able to post- 
pone the unlearning of mistaken analogies. 
And the longer these postponements are, 
the more entrenched, and therefore the 
more difficult correction becomes. Many 
teachers have learned this important lesson 
in working with children: If something is 
hard, don’t tell the students; they will 
never discover that it was supposed to be 
difficult. 


If in real life children use “tu” when 
speaking to other children, but “usted” 
when speaking to adults, the time to learn 
this pattern of integrated usage is when it 
is first appropriate to make the distinction. 
To do otherwise would be akin to giving a 
child a set of chessmen, and after he has 
become very familiar with their functions 
showing him a chessboard for the first 
time. 


This is not to say that the language of 
the classroom should not be carefully 
selected and presented. The preparation of 
ideal dialogs and drill materials requires 
the skill of a consummate literary artist, 
since the illusion of reality is a much 
higher order of creation than the simple 
reproduction of reality. And since the 
classroom is a place for illusions, they must 
be prepared and presented with skill and 
competence. Above all, naturalness and 
reality must never be sacrificed to gram- 
matical expediency. The first responsibility 
of both the text and the teacher is to pre- 
sent the language, not its analysis, and the 
presentation must be convincing. 


When we take advantage of natural 
aptitude, learn more about inspiring moti- 
vation, and present a more realistic illusion 
of an authentic linguistic and cultural 
environment, we can expect significant im- 
provement in our second language training 
programs. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Eprror 


THE FL PROGRAM FACES THE FUTURE 


The present academic year of 1957-58 
will bring to a close the six-year general 
grant from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
which totaled $235,000. Thanks to this 
generous support, and thanks to the labors 
of the devoted people who have served on 
the staff during these six years as well as 
the faithful collaboration of thousands of 
teachers across the nation, the FL Program 
has become a vital professional force in 
American education. 

The FL Program was begun as a means 
(1) for understanding a critical situation 
well enough to know how to correct it, 
and (2) for starting to correct it. The 
activities of this far-ranging study have 
drawn together a once scattered and splin- 
tered profession, created a national network 
of communication among language teachers 
at all levels of education, accumulated a 
considerable body of pertinent data on the 
present situation and foreseeable needs, 
awakened many language teachers to the 
desirability of new objectives and new 
methods, and achieved a professional con- 
sensus on policies and criteria for more 
effective language education in the national 
interest. But all of this is merely a prelude 
to the immense task that lies ahead. 

The coincidence of the launching of the 
first Sputniks and the conclusion of the 
first phase of the FL Program was most 
propitious. For the Russians dramatically 
alerted our people to the urgent need for 
improving American education in three 
vital felds—science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages—“the three magic 
subjects,” as one educational administrator, 
trained to a “happier” and less vigorous 
philosophy of schooling, recently comment. 
ed with resignation. A clamor has spread 
across the land for stepped-up teaching of 
these subjects, and the findings of the FL 
Program are receiving close scrutiny in key 
situations. For instance, this winter as 


Congressional hearings proceeded concern- 
ing education legislation in the national 
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interest, the U. S$. Department of Health, 
Education, and Weltare supported the 
Administration Bill for stronger education 
in modern foreign languages with docu- 
ment after document based on FLP publi- 
cations. And an invitational Conference on 
the Education of the Academically Talent- 
ed Pupil in the American Secondary 
School (6-8 February 1958, sponsored by 
the National Education Association and 
chaired by James B. Conant) produced a 
report on FLs with a slate of recommenda- 
tions in full accord with FLP policies—a 
minimum four-year sequence in one FL, 
a start in the elementary school when 
possible, the hearing-speaking-reading-writ- 
ing progression of instruction, teachers 
who meet the MLA Statement of Qualifi- 
cations for Secondary School Teachers of 
Modern Foreign Languages, etc. Dr. Con- 
ant in his summation of the conference 
declared: “Though I have attempted to 
play the role of impartial chairman, and 
am endeavoring to suppress my prejudices 
in this summary statement, my resistance 
gives way when I come to consider the 
recommendations of the foreign language 
group.” 

But we can hardly assume that the FL 
millennium has arrived. The new atmos 
phere, most welcome, brings with it heavy 
responsibilities. Perhaps the present situa- 
tion may be expressed best in this way: 
We know what the needs are; we know 
what changes are required; we have the 
policies and criteria; we now have the 
demand; the most difficult job of all re- 
mains—implementation. For if we are to 
serve the national interest effectively, we 
must put policies into practice and we 
must enforce criteria. Hereafter, the FL 
Program will devote its major efforts to 
implementation. We call attention to the 
Policy Statements which were printed in 
the Directory issue of PMLA for Reisalier 
1956. 

The current year has been one of difh- 


cult decisions. For it began with the 
avowed purpose, and budgetary necessity, 
of planning retrenchment. By design we 
had long ago arranged for the annual bud- 
get based on the Rockefeller grant grad- 
ually to taper off to a figure approximating 
what the MLA itself might be able to 
afford in order to continue the essential 
functions of the FL Program. In 1955-56 
the staff budget was $50,000; in 1956-57, 
$45,000; in the current year, $20,000. The 
Steering Committee had endorsed a plan 
for cutting back activities. But in the 
swiftly changing educational mood of past 
months, it would have been folly to attempt 
any mere holding action. Thanks to the 
help of an efficient secretarial staff, the full 
clearinghouse function has been continued. 
Fully seven thousand requests for advice 
and_ information have “heen effectively 
processed by the FLP staff this year. 
Queries have come mostly from American 
language teachers, but an increasing volume 
is from education administrators and a 
surprising number from the public press. 
Inquiries have come from every part of 
the world, attesting the spreading aware- 
ness of the FLP. Information has flowed in 
regularly in many forms, and it has been 
edited and disseminated to editors of state 
FL newsletters and bulletins via our ex- 
clusive “house organ” for FL editors, the 
Ivory Basement News. 


Three FL Bulletins have been mimeo- 
graphed: No. 56, Suggestions for a Contin- 
uing FL Program for State FL. Organiza- 
tions, is aimed at making state groups more 
effective; No. 57, Sputnik Puts FLs in the 
News, is a collection of quotations dis- 
seminated with an “Urgent Message” to 
about one thousand teachers, alerting them 
to the sudden new interest in FLs and 
offering suggestions for encouraging it; No. 
58, Foreign Languages and the Academi- 
cally Talented Pupil at the Secondary 
School Level, is a full report on the N.E.A. 
conference mentioned above—all or part of 
this bulletin will appear in the Modern 
Language Journal, Hispania, French Re- 
view, Italica, and Slavic and Fast European 
Journal. In collaboration with the U. S. 
Office of Education, a survev of language 
labs in colleges and high schools has been 
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made, and a full report will be published 
by the Government, Studies have been 
initiated in FL entrance and degree re- 
quirements for B.S. students and in the 
teaching of FLs in Russia. FLES commit- 
tees continue work on teachers’ guides for 
French, Spanish, German, and _ Italian, 
and one new guide, Continuing Spanish 
in Grade Four, has so far appeared this 
year. The Steering Committee, cognizant 
of the pressure of desk work, advised a 
staff moratorium on speeches to FL teachers 
Cover twenty invitations had to be declin- 
ed), but the Director has accepted every 
opportunity to advance liaison outside the 
FL profession by personal visits. Included 
have been attendance at the Sixth National 
Conference on the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, the Fortieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on 
Education, speeches to the liberal arts 
deans and the directors of extension edu- 
cation of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties, and even an appearance before the 
U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


It was mentioned above that the current 
staff budget amounted to $20,000. Actually, 
the over-all FLP budget for this vear is 
the largest ever—approximately $80,000— 
but most of this sum over and above 
$20,000 is being expended in_ projects 
conducted outside the FLP Office. The 
committee working on the new college 
textbook for beginning Spanish (assembled 
for the spring semester at the University 
of Texas, under the coordination of 
Dwight L. Bolinger) has a budget of 
$33,450 this year, thanks to The Rocke- 
feller Foundation. And a two-year grant 
from the Ford Foundation for research in 
the techniques of teaching and_ testing 
Chinese Cunder the direction of John B. 
Carroll at Harvard) is budgeted for 
$25,000 this vear. The FLP has sought to 
discover objectively the foreign language 
needs in American life in the twentieth 
century. Obviouslv. not all of our needs 
can be met with the West European lan- 
guages. Between 500 and 600 million speak 
Chinese in its various dialects; English 
ranks second with 275 million native 
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speakers. It is hoped that this Chinese 
project will increase our potential for com- 
munication with the Chinese in their own 
language. And as humanists we do well 
to recall that the Chinese ple have 
behind them thirty centuries of history and 
literature. This project will help open the 
linguistic gateway to one of the great 
cultural heritages of mankind. 


Looking to the future, the FL Program 
must employ its services in a vast develop- 
mental effort that will involve effective 
collaboration of language teachers with 
linguists, with the receptive elements of 
professional education and other disciplines, 
with philanthropic foundations and the 
Government, and with the general public. 


A useful pamphlet, Survey of Foreign 
Language Laboratories in Secondary 
Schools and Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing: 1957, Circular 524 (April 1958), 33 
pages, prepared by Marjorie C. Johnston 
and Catharine C. Seerley, is available 
gratis from the U.S. Office of Education, 
DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. The infor- 
mation in this report was obtained in a 
survey conducted jointly by the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Modern Language 
Association. As of the fall of 1957, 214 
colleges and universities, distributed among 
41 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada, have FL labs. 
And 47 secondary schools in 20 states and 
the District of Columbia (32 public, 12 
private, 3 university demonstration schools) 
have FL labs. The data in this publication 
are especially valuable to schools and col- 
leges planning to establish language labora- 
tories, and should be in the hands of 
teachers and administrators involved in 
such projects. 

Not confidential._It is perhaps worth 
reminding you that the FL Program Notes 
in your blue and brown PMLAs are not 
for members only. If you glance through 
recent issues you'll notice plenty of am- 
munition for FLs—statistics, quotations, etc. 
Why not try to move some of this material 
out of your library? Maybe you could 
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The MLA Executive Council has repeat- 
edly affirmed its intention of making the 
essential functions of the FLP a continuing 
responsibility of the Association; it has 
already budgeted FLP staff funds for the 
next two years out of regular MLA 
monies. In December 1957, the foreign 
language members of the Council met to 
consider our responsibilities to the future 
and to map out lines of bold general 
activity. As a result, we are developing 
details for a ten-year program of action. We 
look forward with confidence to a future 
of heavy effort and great expectations, in 
cooperation with the thousands of persons, 
both in and outside of the language pro- 


fession, who are helping the FL Program 
serve the national interest. 


extract items for circulation among the rest 
of the faculty, local newspapers, the local 
board of education, or the PTA. One 
member prepares short notes which are 
used as fillers in the college newspaper. At 
the very least you have the captives in your 
classrooms. . . . 

On raising FL requirements.—The As- 
sociation of American Colleges, with a 
membership of »more than 700 liberal arts 
colleges, has issued through its Commission 
on Liberal Education a strong statement 
on college requirements which reads in 
part: “If educational standards in the 
country are no longer as demanding as 
they should be, the colleges themselves 
must bear a share of the blame. Relaxation 
of requirements in the two great areas of 
mathematics and language has been a 
mistake. No man or woman can neglect 
either the language of numbers or the 
language of words. Mathematics and labo- 
ratory sciences are as truly liberal arts or 
skills as languages and the humanities . . . 
The Commission recommends that each 
member college reexamine its entrance 
requirements, its course standards, and its 
degree requirements to the end that the 
quality of education may be enhanced. 
With respect to entrance requirements the 
Commission believes that a general stiffen- 
ing of standards will be in the interests of 


all—the students, the school, the college, 
and the nation. It therefore recommends to 
member colleges certain minimal entrance 
requirements: four years of English, with 
emphasis upon grammar and composition, 
two years of a foreign language, two years 
of mathematics, a one year of a ‘very 
tory science at the junior or senior year 
level. This is at best a temporary program. 
As a more adequate goal, to be attained 
as rapidly as possible, the Commission 
recommends four years of English, four 
years of one foreign language, or two years 
each of two, four years of mathematics, and 
two years of laboratory sciences.” 


Slips showing.—_Watch those typos!—A 
recent university catalogue describing a 
travel-study program abroad for graduate 
students pointed out: “The group will be 
under the guidance of one of the regular 
staff members, and instruction will be 
given by native French or Spanish teach- 
ers. There will, of course, be ample oppor- 
tunity for the use of the broken language.” 
... And how's yours? When the Secretary 
of the U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare issued a press release on the 
poor state of language learning, a New 
York newspaper headlined the article: 
“Folsom Gives U. S. ‘F’ in Languages— 
How’s Your Swahile?” . .. What's a Friend 
For? A New York columnist, describing 
a gold charm bracelet, wrote: “The inscrip- 
tion on the bracelet reads ‘Siempre Tuyo’ 
and is signed ‘Miguelito.” Our Spanish 
friends tell us that ‘siempre’ means faithful 
and ‘tuyo’ means always.” . . . And Haupt- 
mann'’s Friend? B. Q. Morgan enlivens our 
day with bits of fractured German transla- 
tions such as Hauptmann’s_ Kollege 
Crampton, which turned up in English as 
“Crampton College.” 


U.S. Commissioner of Education—Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick in a statement to 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare (6 Feb. 1958) said: “As a 
nation we are deplorably unprepared lin- 
guistically either to defend ourselves in the 
case of war or to exercise the full force of 
our leadership in building a peaceful world. 
A marked increase in both the quantity and 
quality of foreign language instruction is 
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essential to America’s welfare. § 
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million Americans, including members of 
the Armed Forces and their dependents, 
are reported to be living, traveling, and 
working overseas each year. Few Americans 
available for overseas assignments have had 
any foreign language training. Most Ameri- 
cans who do study languages seem to start 
too late and stop too soon to become pro- 
ficient. “Education in this country is not 
yet preparing Americans effectively to live 
and serve overseas. There is evident need 
to improve American school and college 
curricula to prepare men and women to 
serve in the nt of the world. Until 
recently little attempt has been made to 
begin language-learning in American 
schools during the period most favorable 
for learning to understand and speak a 
second language. Traditionally we have 
waited anal age 14 or 15. Then we have 
attempted the impossible by providing only 
2 years on the average in high school or 
college for learning to understand, speak, 
read, and write a second language. . . 
‘Foreign language competence may no 
longer be defined as several years of study 
to achieve a reading knowledge. The re- 
quirement increasingly today is for Ameri- 
cans with the ability to communicate fully 
in a foreign language—we need those who 
can speak, write, and read, with particular 
emphasis upon the spoken language.” 


Promoting Russian.—Before the first 
Sputnik was launched, Russian was being 
offered in not over a dozen secondary 
schools of the nation, but during the past 
few months widespread interest has arisen. 
Fortunatelv, last fall the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages had formed a High 
School Russian Project Committee to work 
for the introduction of Russian into the 
high schools. All persons with knowledge 
of new Russian programs at the secondary 
level, or wishing assistance in getting such 
programs started. should get in touch with 
the Committee through its secretarv. Mrs. 
Kvra T. Bostroem, Park Road Ext.. Middle- 
burv, Conn. Other members are E. Birk- 
maier (Minnesota). C. L. Lemieux (U.S. 
Naval Academy), O. Maslenikov (Califor- 
nia, Berkeley), H. Yakobson (George 
Washington), K. Wolkonsky (Vassar), E. 
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Ordon (Wayne State), J. T. Shaw ClIn- 
diana), $. A. Zenkovsky ,Harvard). 


On to college—It's a fact that 53.1% of 
our 1957 high school graduates went on to 
college. U.S. Office of Education figures 
reveal that in 1957 there were 1,358,000 
graduates of public and private high 
schools in the continental U.S. In the fall 
of 1957 the number of first-time college 
students (i.e., enrolled for degree credit in 
accredited U.S. institutions of higher edu- 
cation) was 721,547. 


FLs in independent schools.—A 1956-57 
survey by James H. Grew (Phillips Acade- 
my) provides statistical evidence that the 
FL situation is strong in the private schools, 
as should be expected. Of 213 schools with 
elementary education, 123 began an FL be- 
low grade VII, 67 of them below grade IV. 
Ninety-two schools offered French in the 
lower grades; 10, Spanish; 10, Latin; 1, 
German; 1, Italian. Thirty-eight schools 
had introduced FLES since 1953. Total 
FLES enrollment was 8,202. Another 11,- 
257 pupils were enrolled in FL classes in 
grades VILVIII at 206 schools with educa- 
tion at that level. Here Latin led (149 
schools), followed by French (141), Span- 
ish (21), German (3), Italian (1). All of 
the 240 schools in the survey with educa- 
tion in grades IX-XII offered at least 1 FL 
and 60% (145) reported an FL require- 
ment binding on all diploma candidates. 
Either 2 years of each of 2 FLs or 3 years 
of 1 FL was the requirement at 58 schools; 
the rest required at least 2 years of an FL. 
French led with 19,421 enrollments in 226 
schools; Latin followed (15,085 in 216 
schools); Spanish (8,087 in 184 schools); 
German (1,744 in 78 schools); Greek (219 
in 17 schools); Italian (72 in 1 school); 
Russian (23 in 4 schools). Only 17 of the 
schools failed to offer FL work above the 
College Entrance Examination Board 2-year 
level; 64 had no offerings above the CEEB 
3-vear level; and 16 did have offerings 
above the CEEB 4th-year level. A signifi- 
cant finding was the fact that in grades IX- 
XII the number of FL enrollments (44,- 
651) exceeded the total student population 
(42.132). This gives a theoretical figure of 
105% of the total population enrolled in 
FLs, reflecting of course, the widespread 
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practice in independent schools of studying 
2 FLs. (In the public grade 1X-XI1 schools, 
20.6% of the total enrollment was in FL 
classes in 1954-55.) 

Real amity.—A few years ago the cities 
of York, Pa., and Arles, France, entered 
into a twinning arrangement in the in- 
terests of Franco-American friendship. As 
part of the twinning activities a teacher 
exchange was made, a York teacher of 
French in the elementary schools going to 
Arles to teach English. Alas for FLES—she 
will not return. For the mayor of Arles 
married her! 

German majors.—C. R. Goedsche 
(Northwestern) in his annual survey of 
students of German enrolled on the ad- 
vanced level at 32 leading universities 
found that the number of undergraduate 
majors for 1957-58 was 336, 20 more than 
last year and the greatest number during 
the past decade. The number of graduate 
students, 390, was 43 more than last year, 
but still well below the peak of 457 in 
1949-50. 

Foreign students in the U.S.—In 1956-57 
the number of foreigners in the U.S. on 
formal educational exchange programs 
(many others came on their own) was 48,- 
560. Of these, 40,666 were undergraduate 
and graduate students, 1,153 were visiting 
scholars, and 6,741 were physicians training 
in American hospitals. Also on formal ex- 
changes, 9,457 U.S. students and 1,492 
U.S. faculty members went abroad. 

American students abroad: Goodwill am- 
bassadors?—That's the title of a pamphlet 
issued in January by the Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Ctizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse Univ. It analyzes ques- 
tionnaires filled out by more than 1,000 
American college students aboard 13 ships 
bound for Europe during the summer of 
1957. The findings concerned FLs were 
particularly disquieting. “The most im- 
portant question about foreign language 
skill . . . touched the preparation given for 
this first overseas experience by American 
high schools and colleges. Four hundred 
and seventy-two of the sample group of 
young Americans had had some training in 
a foreign language, ranging from six 
months to six years, the average being 


slightly over two years. [Twenty percent of 
the respondents had studied two foreign 
languages. Given all the time they wanted, 
these 472 young men and women were 
asked to translate the following paragraph 
into any foreign language: ‘1 am going to 
Europe. My mother is at home. She will 
write to me often while | travel. There are 
many interesting things to do in a foreign 
country. | like to eat well, walk slowly 
through the streets, and spend the nights in 
a clean, inexpensive hotel.’ The over- 
whelming number of responses were in 
French, Spanish, and German, with a scat- 
tering of Italian, Yiddish, and Russian. 

ere was no appreciable difference in 
competence between those who had heard 
a foreign language used in their homes and 
those who came from fully English-speak- 
ing parents or relatives. The final results 
were scored at Syracuse University as fol- 
lows: Very Satisfactory—30%; Awkward or 
No Attempt Made 
—21%. Of these young goodwill ambassa- 
dors, therefore, all of whom had been ex- 
posed to a foreign language in secondary 
and/or collegiate education and all of 
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OAS Fellowship Program.—On July 1, 
1958 the Organization of American States 
will begin an undertaking designed to help 
individual specialists as well as the OAS 
member states. A new fellowship program, 
recommended by the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives, will 
enter into force on that dee and will offer 
grants for advanced study in research to 
specialists throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere. Qualified persons who are looking 
for an opportunity to do pure research, 
improve their professional skill through a 
postgraduate course, or enroll in an ad- 
vanced technical course may apply now to 
the program. By offering advanced study 
abroad, the OAS hopes to increase the indi- 
vidual’s contribution to his country of 
residence. 

Interested persons should address their 
inquiries and requests for necessary forms 
to: 
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whom had additional motivation to know a 
foreign language by virtue of the very trip 
on which they had embarked, only 30% 
could handle a simple paragraph of trans- 
lation satisfactorily. One person in five did 
not attempt the translation or abandoned 
the effort after a scribble. Almost half the 
respondents were very faulty in elementary 
vocabulary or so inaccurate in word order, 
grammar, and sense as to be incomprehensi- 
ble. These results were obtained through a 
written exercise without limitation of time. 
Certainly the instant verbalization of such 
phrases required by ordinary conversation 
would have produced even poorer results.” 
These college students were found to be 
deficient as “representatives” of the United 
States in many other respects. Only 36% 
rated as well oriented to their own country. 
For example, 30% could not name a single 
important 20-century novelist of the Ameri- 
can scene, and 50% could not name a con- 
temporary American playwright. 

Sanskrit dead?—A language survey in 
India turned up 550 persons who claimed 
it as a mother tongue. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Technical Secretar 

OAS Fellowship Program 

Pan American Union 

Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 

Applicants will be screened by the OAS 
General Secretariat for technical or profes: 
sional competence, including consultation 
with specialists in the given field. Awards 
will be made by the Secretary General of 
the OAS, taking into account the prefer- 
ences expressed by the member states ac 
cording to the fields of their most urgent 
needs, as well as the merits of each candi- 
date. Over the years, the Secretary General 
will maintain a balance in the distribution 
between the number of fellowships avail- 
able and the needs of the member states. 
Upon completion of their study, fellowship 
holders must return to their country of 
permanent residence. 

According to the decisions taken by the 
OAS Council the program contemplates 
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approximately 170 fellowships for 1958-59 
and a minimum of 500 annually in the 
future. Grants will be made for periods 
ranging from three months to two years, 
covering such items as travel, registration 
and tuition fees, study or work materials 
and room and board. 

Dr. Javier Malagén has been appointed 
Technical Secretary of the Fellowship Pro- 
— by the Secretary General of the OAS, 

José A. Mora. 

New enlarged catalog of realia for lan- 
guage teaching.—Language Training Aids 
has available a new enlarged catalog of 
realia for use in the foreign language class- 
room and laboratory. Phonograph records, 
tape recordings, slides, filmstrips and flash 
cards. Equipment for both classroom and 
laboratory. Language Training Aids, 12101 
—- Drive, Silver Spring, Mary- 
and. 

Quoted without comment.—“Poetry, said 
Robert Frost on one occasion, is what gets 
lost in translation. The same might be said 
of any national culture. Much that belongs 
to the essence of a nation’s common life 
seems to drop silently out of a novel, a 
play, or a poem when it moves out of its 
native land into foreign climes. It is almost 
literally the buried life of a nation, present 
and vital as a heartbeat, but just as in- 
visible."—[Carlos Baker in the New York 
Times Book Review, Dec. 29, 1957.] 

Language project of the girl scouts.—The 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. will hold a 
Roundup for about 8,000 Senior Girl 
Scouts (high school age) in July 1959, 
near Culerado Springs, Colorado. This en- 
campment is made up, primarily, of groups 
of eight girls, or fost who come with 
tents, cooking pots, and sleeping bags, and 
set up their own home for the twelve day 
period. The majority of these girls will 
come from the United States and its terri- 
tories and from U.S.A. groups on foreign 
soil, but a small, very important segment 
will be composed of two hundred girls who 
will attend the event as representatives of 
similar organizations in other countries. 
Invitations have been issued to all of the 
forty-three member countries of the World 
Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 

This people-to-people experience is rated 
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by girls who attended the first Roundup in 
1956 as one of the major events of the en- 
campment. It is expected that each camp 
of three hundred twenty will have a visit- 
ing group of eight, and that even closer 
acquaintances will result. 

Although most of the girls from other 
countries will speak English with some de- 
gree of fluency, it is hoped to encourage 
the girls from the U.S.A. to use their high 
school French, Spanish or other languages, 
in everyday phrases. Girls from homes with 
another language background will find a 
new importance placed upon use of such 
languages. For all girls and staff, it is ex- 
pected that it will be the “thing to do” to 
use commonplace phrases in some other 
language. A basic list of fifteen to twenty 
commonly used expressions will be trans- 
lated into several languages, (French, 
Spanish, perhaps German) for use at the 
Roundup. A record of these phrases in the 
various steaks and a “pocket card” to 
be carried for quick reference will be two 
devices used to stimulate interest in this 
language-use project. 

The Girl Scout Organization feels that 
it has little opportunity to teach languages 
to the nearly 3,000,000 members, aged 
seven to seventeen, but does believe that 
the organization can do much to stimulate 
interest in and to encourage the use of 
other languages by: 1) supplementing 
learning of language in school 2) awaken- 
ing an interest in another language 3) 
strengthening human relation skills of girls 
selected for international experience 4) 
helping to dignify the family background 
that includes another language. 

Spanish workshop.—The annual work- 
shop for teachers of Spanish at Texas 
Woman’s University, Denton, Texas, was 
held June 4-20, 1958. All those in attend- 
ance were experienced teachers who felt 
the need of professional refresher courses 
and of the inspiration and ideas gained by 
contact with others faced with similar prob- 
lems. 

The morning program was divided into 
three periods the first of which was de- 
voted to lecture and discussion concerning 
classroom methods and techniques: active 
and passive knowledge of material, pro- 


nunciation (with special attention given 
to phrasing and intonation), articulation 
of the st of high schools and colleges, 
relating of material to pupils’ interests, and 
other topics of a similar nature. 

The second period was given over to 
Spanish conversation practice under the 
direction of a native speaker, Miss Ursel 
Wohlermann of Ecuador. In addition to 
oral practice in the language, advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to give the 
participants many intimate glimpses of the 
life and customs of Ecuador. This included 
also the showing of color slides, the per- 
sonal property of Miss Wohlermann. The 
third hour was devoted to phonetic study 
and drill upon the more troublesome points 
in Spanish pronunciation, with suggestions 
and aids for the teaching of these sounds. 

During the afternoon the participants 
spent their time on the preparation of 
flashcards and other materials, readings in 
professional books and magazines or listen- 
ing to recordings of phonetic drills and 
varied practice materials. In addition to 
listening machines equipped with head- 
phones and microphones there were also 
available in the laboratory recording ma- 
chines including Soundscriber, Magneticon 
and a tape recorder. The record collection 
also contained folk music from Mexico, 
Spain and South America, as well as liter- 


ary albums of Don Juan Tenorio, La Vida 


Historic voyage.—“Vice President Nix- 
on’s eighteen-day trip to South America 
will rank as one of the major events in 
hemispheric history. Its repercussions will 
be felt for years and its significance is al- 
ready the subject of sharp debate. The last 
three weeks are likely to have a more pro- 
found effect on United States relations 
with Latin America than anything that has 
happened since the Good Neighbor policy 


are urged to ound feems for this 
department in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, t., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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es Sueno, and selections from Garcia Lorca 
and Rémulo Gallegos. 

On several afternoons the group viewed 
travel movies; among these were Castles 
and Castanets, Wings over Mexico and 
Guatemala, and Highways to Mexico. On 
one day, Dr. A. Wallace Woolsey, the di- 
rector, gave a lecture on his recent visit to 
Spain and illustrated this with color slides 
taken while there. 

Another feature of the workshop was the 
visit of Mr. Glenn Garrett, Executive Di- 
rector of the Good Neighbor Commission 
of Texas. This commission is a unique part 
of the government of the State of Texas; 
its principal purpose is the improvement of 
relations between Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
American groups, and it actively promotes 
the study of Spanish in the schools of 
Texas. Mr. Garrett dealt with these prob- 
lems in his discussions and outlined the 
history of the Good Neighbor Commis- 
sion. 

The group was a most enthusiastic one 
and rts, Es a great deal during the 
course of the workshop. Each participant 
gave special attention to some personal pro- 
ject while following the general work of 
the whole class. It is hoped that the Span- 
ish workshop for 1959 may be directed in 
a large measure to the problem of an oral- 
aural approach to grammar in the study 
of the language. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


was hammered out in the Nineteen Twen- 
ties and Nineteen Thirties. 

This much is undeniable, and having 
said it one has already answered the hotly 
argued question of whether Mr. Nixon 
should have made the trip at all. He proved 
that United States policies toward Latin 
America desperately need attention and 
revision. By acting inadvertently as a hu- 
man lightning rod to attract the storms on 
his head, he permitted a demonstration of 
the discontent and resentment against the 
United States in Latin America. The fact 
that the manifestations came as a surprise 
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to him and to the American public showed 
how much our Government officials and 
people needed to learn about Latin Amer- 
ica. 

It is to the credit of the Vice President 
that he grasped the meaning of what hap- 
pened to him so quickly and intelligently. 
He knows now that a Vice President of 
the United States cannot step down from 
his high position to engage in college de- 
bates with Latin students. The Lima dem- 
onstration was inevitable and it set the 
scene for the much worse one in Caracas. 
This was the only major error that Mr. 
Nixon permitted and it may be that he 
was ill advised by officials he had reason 
to trust. 

Neither Richard Nixon nor the United 
States is going to lose in the long run by 
this experience. On the contrary. Moreover, 
Senator Wayne Morse and others who are 
saying that the United States “suffered a 
major foreign-policy setback in Latin 
America” are wrong. The one feature of 
the whole trip that can harm American 
relations with Latin America was the send- 
ing of American marines to the Caribbean 
by President Eisenhower. American ma- 
rines have been the symbol of “Yankee 
imperialism” in Latin-American history. 
Evervone in North and South America 
thought that the marines had been used 
for the last time. The resurrection of this 
unhappy ghost of the past is going to take 
a great deal of patient and skillful diplo- 
macy to live down. 

\side from that. there was no setback. 
The demonstrators really were “a vocal and 
violent minority” aroused and organized by 
Communists and nationalists. The disturb- 
ing features were the popular support they 
got and the satisfaction that the demonstra- 
tions gave to so many Latin Americans. In 
other words, the agitators made intelligent 
use of existing grievances. 

The important fact is that there were 
and are deep grievances to be exploited. 
These are economic and political in scope. 
Latin Americans feel that the United States 
has not tried as much as it can to help 
them in their economic distress. They re- 
sent the benevolence that has been shown 
and is still being shown toward their dic- 
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tatorships. Finally, they resent the fact that 
they have been so neglected by the Ameri- 
can government in recent years. 

Vice President Nixon's trip brought all 
these problems into the open. It focused 
attention on Latin America. It is making 
every government ofhcial from President 
Eisenhower to members of Congress think 
and feel and worry about Latin America. 
It has brought a realization that some things 
are wrong about United States policies 
toward Latin America. It is once again 
making North Americans realize that their 
No. | problem in the world from the point 
of view of economy and strategy is Latin 
America. And now that Vice President 
Nixon is preparing a report on his trip, 
and Congress and the American public 
are so intensely aware of the existence of 
Latin America, it would seem that the area 
is not going to be so neglected in the 
future. 

The Nixons had a painful experience, 
but perhaps something of the sort was ne- 
cessary to awaken the United States to its 
problems, its deficiencies and its opportun- 
ities in Latin America. The Vice President 
has shown that he understands what is 
wrong and what needs to be done. He de- 
serves credit for that as well as for the 
courage with which he bore his ordeal” 


[New York Times, May 18, 1958}. 
R. G. M. 


Octavio Paz on poetry.—“La poesia es 
conocimiento, salvacion, poder, abandono. 
Operacion capaz de cambiar al mundo, la 
actividad poética es revolucionaria por na- 
turaleza; ejercicio espiritual, es un método 
de liberacion interior. La poesia revela este 
mundo; crea otro. Pan de los elegidos; 
alimento maldito. Aisla; une. Invitacién al 
viaje; regreso a la tierra natal. Inspiracién, 
respiracion, ejercicio muscular. Plegaria al 
vacio, dialogo con la ausencia: el tedio, la 
angustia y la desesperacién la alimentan. 
Oracién, letania, epifania, presencia. Exor- 
cismo, conjuro, magia. Sublimacién, com- 
pensacién, condensacion del inconsciente. 
Expresién histérica de razas, naciones, 
clases. Niega a la historia: en su seno se 
resuelven todos los conflictors objetivos y 
el hombre adquiere al fin conciencia de 


ser algo mas que transito. Experiencia, 
sentimiento, emocion, intuicion, pensamien- 
to no-dirigido. Hija del azar; fruto del 
calculo. Arte de hablar en una forma 
superior; lenguaje primitivo. Obediencia a 
las reglas; creacién de otras. Imitacién de 
los antiguos, copia de lo real, copia de una 
copia de la Idea. Locura, éxtasis, logos. 
Regreso a la infancia, coito, nostalgia del 
paraiso, del infierno, del limbo. Juego, 
trabajo, actividad ascética. Confesién. Ex- 
periencia innata. Vision, musica, simbolo. 
Analogia: el poema es un caracol en donde 
resuena la musica del mundo y metros y 
rimas no son sino correspondencias, ecos, 
de la armonia universal. Ensefianza, moral, 
ejemplo, revelacion, danza, didlogo, mondé- 
logo. Voz del pueblo, lengua de los esco- 
gidos, palabra del solitario. Pura e impura, 
sagrada y maldita, popular y minoritaria, 
colectiva y personal, desnuda y vestida, 
hablada, pintada, escrita, ostenta todos los 
rostros pero hay quien afirma que no posee 
ninguno: el poema es una careta que oculta 
el vacio, jprueba hermosa de la superflua 
grandeza de toda obra humana!” [El arco 
y la lira, México: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomica, 1956, p. 13). 

R. G. M. 


Asomante. No. 4 (1957) of this Puerto 
Rican journal contains two articles of par- 
ticular interest. Enrique Anderson Imbert’s 
“Variaciones al tema de la critica” is a 
series of pithy comments on criticism. The 
style is witty and incisive, so much so that 
many of the comments are nearly epigrams, 
while the ideas expressed reflect the au- 
thor’s enormous reading and depth of 
thought. José Vazquez Amaral’s “Juicio 
sumario de Picasso” is an unorthodox ap- 
proach to the work of the great Spanish 
artist. Comparing him to the modern Mexi- 
can muralists, the author finds him lacking 
in the breadth of conception and execution 
of the Mexican school. 

Metafora—The most violent of recent 
Mexican little magazines, seems at last to 
have ceased publication, killed, if one is 
to believe the editors, by a blacklist of ad- 
vertisers imposed by literary leaders in re- 
taliation for literary attack. In any event, 
its passing is to be lamented; the caliber 
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of its material was uneven, and its prime 
critical canon seemed to be the desire to 
attack established figures, but it possessed 
a delightful willingness to break lances. 


Frank DaustTer 


Rutgers Univ. 


Fuentes del “Romancero general.” — 
Copies have at last been received in this 
country of the long-awaited edition, by the 


_ distinguished Spanish bibliographer and 


historian Antonio Rodriguez-Monino, of 
Las Fuentes del Romancero General de 
1600, published in facsimile, in twelve 
beautiful little volumes, by the Real Aca- 
demia Espanola (Madrid, 1957). No one 
who is seriously interested in the romancero 
nuevo and its popularity during the Siglo 
de Oro can dispense with this collection 
of rare texts. As an indication of their im- 
portance, Vol. 1 reproduces the unique 
existing copy of the Flor de varios roman- 
ces nuevos... of Pedro Moncayo CHues- 
ca, 1589); only 47 of the 113 poems which 
it contains were incorporated into the 
Romancero general. 

The contents of the remaining volumes 
are the continuations of this Flor de ro- 
mances, the “nueve partes” which Pedro 
de Flores claimed to have included com- 
plete in his Romancero general of 1600: 
Vol. u, la y 2a parte (Barcelona, 1591); 
Vol. m1, 3a parte (Madrid & Valencia, 
1593); Vol. 1v, 4a y 5a parte (Burgos, 
1592); Vols. v, v1, vi, 4a, 5a y 6a parte 
(Lisboa, 1593); Vol. 6a parte (Toledo, 
1594); Vol. 1x, 7a parte (Madrid, 1595); 
Vol. x, 8a parte (Toledo, 1596; and Vol. 
x1, 9a parte (Madrid, 1597). 

The final Vol. xm contains 20 supple- 
mentary romances from other collections, 
and general indices of first lines, rhymes, 
authors, and prose preliminaries contained 
in the twelve volumes, each of which has 
its own brief “nota editorial” and indices. 
In addition, the editor promises us that “la 
bibliografia y el estudio detallado de cada 
una de las partes de la Flor, seran objeto de 
volumen aparte. . .” We shall be fortunate 
indeed to have available the complete re- 
sults of Antonio Rodriguez-Mojino’s in- 
defatigable labors; the restrained sobriety 
and bibliographical precision of his scholar- 
ship have justly made him famous in the 
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world of Hispanic letters, not always so 
distinguished in these virtues. 


Dartmouth College Exsas L. Rivers 


“Cuadernos” (Paris).—Among the usual 
number of incisive articles balanced be- 
tween those of immediate and those of last- 
ing interest, the January-February, 1958, 
number (28) contains three of special sig- 
nificance for Hispania readers. In “Re- 
cuerdos de Pio Baroja,” the well-known 
contemporary Spanish novelist Camilo 
José Cela evokes the memory of Pio Baroja 
in a series of flashbacks in which he con- 
cretizes his own personal relationship with 
the recently deceased Basque novelist. Be- 
ginning with incidents of Baroja’s funeral 
and utilizing several perspectives, Cela 
traces an intimate profile of Baroja’s great- 
ness as a man and as a writer. Noteworthy 
is this afhirmation: “Quiérase o no se 
quiera—y proclamandolo o callandolo—de 
Baroja sale toda la novela espafola a él 
posterior. Obsérvese que aun en las plumas 
que mis apartadas pudieran parecer de su 
estética, late el ejemplo de Baroja: no im- 
porta si para seguirlo o par huirlo. Baroja 
que, a diferencia de Ortega y aun de Azo- 
rin, fué el antimagister, el hombre que, 
proclamandose solitario, no queria discipu- 
los ni seguidores, dejé en las letras espano- 
las una impronta, un surco del que a todos 
nos va a resultar muy dificil salir”. 

“El mito Neruda,” by Ricardo Paseyero, 
is a vehement but well documented analy- 
sis attacking Pablo Neruda man and poet. 
The author, an Uruguayan poet resident 
in Paris, denies Neruda status as a poet 
from 1953 forward on the basis of the con- 
troversial Chilean’s most recent books, Las 
uvas y el viento, Los versos del Capitan, 
and Odas elementales, all published be- 
tween 1953 and 1955. 

In the essay, “La familia hispana en la 
familia universal,” the renowned Spanish 
scholar, historian and novelist Salvador de 
Madariaga discusses the imperativeness of 
the early unification of the Hispanic family 
of Iberoamerica if the latter is to avoid 
being condemned to colonial slavery or 
gradual extinction by the present-day grow- 
ing tendency toward Continent-States. The 
solution, which must overcome immense 
physical and moral obstacles, lies in the 


unifying Hispanic tendency. Neither Pan- 
americanism, nor “Indigenismo” are the 
answer to federation. the 
Hispanic suffers from the gravest defect 
of these three possible roads to unification 
because what is commonly called “hispani- 
dad” is in bad taste and retrogressive in 
fact, although it would and should signify 
progress if properly understood. 


Washington Univ. Craupve L. Huter 


Quoted without comment.—“Yo no estoy 
ni puedo estar en contra de los Estados 
Unidos, como alguien pudiera pensarlo. 
Vivi en ese pais cuando era nino y también 
en la primera juventud. Lo he visitado 
mas de quince veces y tengo parientes cer- 
canos, descendientes de inmigrantes aus- 
triacos que llegaron a Nueva York en 1884 
o en 1885. Reconozco las virtudes de su 
pueblo y admiro sin ambages las aporta- 
ciones cientificas que han hecho sus sabios 
mas eminentes en los ultimos anos. Mas 
todavia, el norteamericano instruido, de 
ideas liberales, que traté cuando gobernaba 
el segundo Roosevelt, es uno de los mejores 
tipos humanos que he conocido a través de 
mi ya larga vida. Pero no me gustan los 
hombres del Pentagono porque yo amo la 
paz y ellos son hombres de guerra; ni 
tampoco los hombres corporativos, como 
ahora se les llama, porque a mi solo me 
interesa el bienestar material y espiritual 
del género humano, en tanto que a ellos, 
modernos mercaderes, les domina la fiebre 
de lucro y los deleites que proporciona la 
riqueza. Por supuesto, lo que menos me 
gusta es la politica del Partido Republi- 
cano hoy en el poder, precisamente porque 
esta dominado por los hombres de la guerra 
y los directores de las grandes industrias y 
as mas poderosas instituciones de crédito, 
cuyos intereses son contrarios a los del 
mismo pueblo norteamericano y a los de 
todos los pueblos de la tierra. 

Los funcionarios del gobierno norteameri- 
cano aseguran en todos los tonos que lu- 
chan por la libertad, que lo que mas les 
importa es la defensa del mundo libre 
frente al totalitarismo soviético. Eso estaria 
muy bien si fuese verdad, si la duda no 
asaltara atin a los mas lerdos. Porque uno 
se pregunta: Si los gobernantes norteameri- 
canos son paladines de la libertad, zpor qué 
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ayudaron a mantenerse en el poder, ven- 
diéndoles armas y con el apoyo diplomatico 
a Rojas Pinilla y a Pérez Jiménez, feroces 
dictadores y asesinos de sus pueblos? Hay 
algo mas: ¢Por qué han establecido rela- 
ciones tan cordiales con Francisco Franco, 
el tirano medioeval, que aplasta sin vacila- 
cién alguna toda aspiracién del pueblo es- 
panol a ser libre? La respuesta a tales 
interrogaciones es bien sencilla: los gober- 
nantes norteamericanos no son defensores 
del mundo libre sino del mundo capitalista, 
de la empresa privada, de las grandes uni- 
dades econdmicas de su pais. Lo demas son 
palabras en que nadie cree. 

Por otra parte, que no se nos diga que 
capitalismo y libertad son sinénimos, ni 
tampoco que mundo capitalista y mundo 
cristiano significan lo mismo; porque los 
ejemplos en contrario son tan numerosos 
que pueden llenar las paginas de un libro. 
El capitalismo ha sido régimen de libertad 
para los capitalistas, mas no siempre lo ha 
sido para los adversarios del sistema; y entre 
capitalismo y cristianismo hay una anti- 
nomia irreductible, hay contradicciones tan 
tajantes que jamas un hombre honrado 
puede desconocer. 

La verdad es que la lucha no es entre el 
mundo libre y el no libre; la lucha es entre 
el capitalismo y el socialismo, entre la pro- 
piedad individual y la colectiva; la lucha 
es entre dos estructuras econdémicas dife- 
rentes, lo cual quiere decir diferentes con- 
cepciones de la vida del hombre en todos 
sus variados y complejos aspectos” [Jestis 
Silva Herzog in Cuadernos Americanos, 
Mayo-Junio 1958}. 

R. G. M. 


Recent books on Spain.—Starkie, Walter, 
The Road to Santiago, Pilgrims of St. 
James. London, John Murray, 1957. 339 
pp. 25 s. Brenan, Gerald, South from Gra- 
nada, Seven Years in an Andalusian Vil- 
lage. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1957. 282 

p. 21 s. Tracy, Honor, Silk Hats and No 
Breakfast, Notes on a Spanish Journey. 
London, Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1957. 221 
pp. 15 s. 

These three books should be required 
reading for any student of Spanish. The 
first two are perhaps more important from 
the point of view of literary and historical 
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references, but all three enable the reader 
to gain a deeper insight into Spanish life 
and customs. 

In The Road to Santiago, Walter Star- 
kie, an Irish Roman Catholic, describes his 
fourth journey along the pilgrims’ road to 
the supposed burial place of Saint James. 
Having made the journey previously on 
foot, he does not feel compelled to walk 
there again, and gets from Arles, in France, 
to Santiago de Compostela by whatever 
means he finds convenient. The book be- 
gins with a detailed résumé of the legend 
of Santiago and the development of the cult 
of Saint James in Spain and the rest of 
Europe. An excellent map shows the vari- 
ous routes that have been followed by the 
pilgrims during the course of the centuries. 

Starkie takes the reader with him as he 
visits all sorts of out-of-the-way places 
along the Via Tolosana, giving us a vast 
number of details about the history of the 
north of Spain and the south west of 
France. Although he undergoes what he 
sincerely believes to be a “miraculous” cure 
of his sore feet and asthma in Lourdes, he 
does not hesitate to describe that town as a 
“hideous, grovelling town of cheap excur- 
sionists with its jumble of high powered 
cars, its blaring loud-speakers, its tawdry 
commercialism!” This same frankness pre- 
vails throughout the book. The reader will 
gather that Starkie is more than a little 
skeptical about the legend of the burial of 
St. James in Spain, and he often quotes 
Spaniards who express the most profound 
disbelief both in the legend of the burial 
and in the many stories which exist con- 
cerning the Saint and other, minor saints, 
along the pilgrims’ way. 

The author's formidable knowledge of 
Spanish history, folklore and literature is 
evident on every page. He describes the 
cock and hen miracle of Santo Domingo de 
la Calzada, and gives the rational explana- 
tion for it; discusses the medieval Spaniard’s 
love for his horse, with particular reference 
to Babieca; delves into local pre-Christian 
customs which linger among the Basques; 
talks of the new attitude among Spanish 
women, and in general manages to convey 
a complete picture of the northern Spaniard 
and his background. 

Gerald Brenan deals exclusively with the 
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south of Spain, in his South from Granada, 
which describes the observations he made, 
and the impressions he gathered, during 
seven years of residence in the small An- 
dalusian village of Yegen. This long stay 
enabled Brenan to develop a clear and 
sympathetic insight into the Spanish char- 
acter and way of life. He does not attempt 
to portray the Spaniard as a flawless, un- 
failingly-noble individual, but presents him 
just as he is. Mention is made of the Span- 
ish cruelty to animals, but Brenan—himself 
an Englishman—says that this is because in 
Spain affection is reserved for the children, 
while in England, on the other hand, chil- 
dren are neglected and animals spoiled. “Of 
all the European peoples” he says, “we are 
the one that cares least about children 
. we find that pets give less trouble.” 
There are many penetrating descriptions 
of local characters, and of distinguished 
visitors (among them, Virginia Woolf and 
Lytton Strachey) who call upon the author 
and his wife. An interesting individual is 
an old Scotsman who, after years of resi- 
dence in Spain, cannot speak a word of 
Spanish. A throw-back of the Victorian 
age, he says, “In this country a man is 
either respected or he is treated like dirt. 
There's no middle course. As a Briton J 
think it proper to see that I am respected 
whenever I am abroad.” Shades of Kipling! 
Brenan has included fascinating chapters 
on local customs, love affairs, politics, the 
Church, and a particularly Hy sec- 
tion on “Beliefs and Rituals.” The latter 
section alone is worth the price of the book. 
Other aspects of Spanish life dealt with are 
brothels, and courtship and marriage, the 
brothels being those of Almeria, and the 
courtship consisting of an affair in which 
the author becomes involved. The conse- 
quences of the courtship—a_ half-hearted 
effort on Brenan’s part—are quite hilarious, 
largely because the preliminaries were con- 
ducted in the dark, through a reja, so that 
the suitor, more curious than amorous, 
could not tell what the girl looked like. 
Like Starkie’s book, this work contains 
so many interesting details concernin 
Spanish customs and beliefs that it shoul 
not be missed. 
While Brenan covers the south and 
Starkie the north, Honor Tracy takes us 


along a seldom-followed route, from Al- 
geciras, through Extremadura, to Galicia. 
As the dust jacket tells us, Silk Hats and 
No Breakfast is “neither historical nor cul- 
tural, but simply an attempt to ens 
something of the grandeur of the Spanis. 
countryside, the rich variety of Spanish 
life and character.” The attempt is eminent- 
ly successful, since the many and varied 
types portrayed are Spanish to the core, 
people who lane little, and care less, about 
the non-Spanish world. 

Miss Tracy did much of her traveling on 
foot or by bus, and made a point of stay- 
ing in cheap inns. The description of the 
inns is most vivid, and one wonders wh 
the author forced herself to stay in suc 
‘soi Occasionally, when she could no 
onger stand them, she lodged in some- 
thing more comfortable. As a matter of 
fact, so many unpleasant things happened 
to her—including being called “Fea!” 
jFea!” by a screaming mob of children— 
that she would have been justified in 
throwing up her hands in despair and 
going home to England. 

e bullfights she attended are de- 
scribed with no attempt to glamorize them. 
She paints an excellent picture of the co- 
rrida bufa of Zafra, which is obviously a 
much more interesting event than the 
“serious” bullfights she has previously de- 
scribed. 

The title of the book is derived, of 
course, from the Spanish insistence on 
putting up a show of prosperity regardless 
of the state of one’s finances. By no means 
peculiar to Spain, this attitude is revealed 
in Miss Tracy’s dealings with middle-class 
people, particularly in Galicia. 

or those who would understand what 
makes a Spaniard tick, Silk Hats and No 
Breakfast is invaluable. Together with the 
books by Brenan and Starkie, it should be 
in every college library—and in that of 
every professor of Spanish. 


Waterloo College James C. McKecney 


Homenaje a Oroz.—The Boletin de 
Filologia of Santiago, Chile, has published 
an impressive homage volume in honor of 
the sixtieth birthday of its director, Rodolfo 
Oroz. The volume appears as a special 
number of the review itself, corresponding 


to Tomo vin (195455), 518 pages. 

The distinguished career of the sexage- 
narian thus honored has carried on the fine 
tradition of Chilean linguistics that began 
in the early nineteenth century with An- 
drés Bello and continued with the cele- 
brated German-Chilean scholars, Federico 
Hanssen and Rodolfo Lenz. Oroz in his 
training and life activities resembles the 
latter two. Like them he has devoted his 
life to research in the field of Spanish 
language and literature and to the improve- 
ment of education in Chile. His bibliogra- 
phy (pp. 480-516, compiled by Lidia Con- 
treras) shows four score entries covering 
varied areas. The remaining twenty-nine 
articles contained in this volume reflect the 
international scope of Oroz’s fame. The 
contributions are by scholars from a dozen 
countries of Western Europe and_ the 
Americas, and are written in Granish, Por- 
tuguese, German, and English. 


The majority of the studies in this col- 
lection are in the field of Spanish linguis- 
tics dealing with lexicography (Berro Gar- 
cia, Boggs, Corominas, Malkiel, Pottier, 
Rodriguez Herrera); morphology and syn- 
tax (Bolinger, Cifuentes Garcia, Silva 
Fuenzalida); orthography (Malaret, Ra- 
gucci); kinesics (Rabanales); and stylistics 
(Balbin Lucas). Four studies (Leo, Mol- 
denhauer, Pereira Rodriguez, Zamora Vi- 
cente) treat topics from the field of Span- 
ish and Spanish-American _ literatures. 
Three contributions (Giese, Kriiger, Wag- 
ner) deal with topics from Comparative 
Romance Linguistics. Portuguese linguis- 
tics is the subject area of four articles 
(Macas, Meier, Nascentes, Silva Neto). 
Classical Greek subjects are treated by 
Tovar and Godoy. Two essays deal with 
Spanish folklore (Pino Saavedra and Rieg- 
ler). Van Horne’s study is a brief history 
of descriptive linguistics in the United 
States. 


In this fine collection all the contribu- 
tions have definite value, but a half dozen 
could be classed as outstanding either be- 
cause of their exhaustive treatment of a 
subject or because of their importance in 
offering new methods of approach to the 
problems of language. In this category 
would fall the studies by Bolinger, Kriiger, 
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Malkiel, Meier, Silva Fuenzalida, and 
Wagner. 

AATSP joins these thirty scholars in 
congratulating its fellow member, Rodolfo 
Oroz, on his distinguished achievements 
in this life. 

Univ. of Michigan Lawrence B. 

“Life Is a Dream.”—Calderén’s La vida 
es sueno has received a new translation by 
William E. Colford (Great Neck, N.Y.: 
Barron’s Educational Series, Ind., 1958. 
xx, 101 pp. Paper $1.25). This slender 
volume encompasses not only a precise and 
knowledgeable rendition of the Spanish 
text, but also a gratifyingly compact sum- 
marization of the author's life, style, and 
milieu, plus textual notes and selected bib- 
liography. Previous translations into Eng- 
lish of this play have sometimes foundered 
on the of culteranismo and concep- 
tismo, over-translation, and Calderén’s dic- 
tion which seems not always in keeping 
with a work of such serious intent. The 
present translation makes the crossing con- 
fidently and gracefully, neither allowed to 
fall slack nor pressed too hard by the com- 
petent and sensitive guiding hand. 

San Juan de la Cruz.—A valuable con- 
tribution to statistical analysis of poetic 
style is this study prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation under the direction of Dr. Hel- 
mut A. Hatzfeld: The Stylistic Relation- 
ship between Poetry and Prose in the 
“Cantico espiritual” of San Juan de la Cruz 
by Sister Rosa Maria Icaza (Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 
1957. ix, 207 pp. Paper $2.25). The work 
reveals the hard-headed searching and lov- 
ing care which the best of Catholic scholars 
devote to their own. Cognizant of the “im- 
pressionistic effusions” and “hasty judg- 
ments” frequently accorded the Saint's 
prose style, Sister Icaza learnedly probes 
Stylistic Onomatology, Key Words and 
Key Symbols, Stylistic Role of the Parts 
of Speech, Problems of Rhythm and Eu- 
phony, and then draws her cautious, well- 
documented conclusions. The volume con- 
tains graphs, bibliography, and indices. 
Montana State Univ. 

Douctas C. SHEPPARD 


The Moor of Granada.—The book by 
Maria Soledad Carrasco Urgoiti, El moro 
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de Granada en la literatura del siglo XV 
al XX (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1956. 499 pp. Paper. 100 ptas.), is a re- 
vision and translation of the author's doc- 
toral dissertation presented to Columbia 
University in 1954. This volume surveys 
the Moor in European and North American 
literature from his first appearance in Span- 
ish ballads until the Modernist writings 
of Francisco de Villaespesa and Baath 
Marquina. The three parts into which the 
book is divided give an indication of the 
scope of its contents: Primera parte, “Ori- 
gen y difusién del tema hasta 1700”; Se- 
gunda parte, “Epocas necolasica y prerro- 
mantica”; Tercera parte, “Romanticismo y 
otras tendencias del siglo XIX.” 

The project which Senorita Carrasco has 
cndutibes is obviously an enormous one, 
and the abundance of information that she 
has gathered testifies to her diligence as a 
researcher. Given the broad scope of the 
study, one could not expect intensive treat- 
ment of individual authors or works. On 
occasion, however, she is able to do more 
than catalogue authors and titles. There 
are, for example, fairly long analyses of 
certain key figures and works: the ballads, 
El Abencerraje, Ginés Pérez de Hita’s 
Guerras civiles de Granada, and Florian’s 
Gonzalve de Cordoue, which provided so 
many later writers, Spaniards and foreign- 
ers alike, with material on Moorish themes. 
In the nineteenth century, José Zorrilla 
and Washington Irving also receive more 
than passing attention. 

Because of the extensive critical litera- 
ture on Moorish themes in the Golden 
Age, Sefiorita Carrasco was probably wise 
to limit her efforts in this period to “coordi- 
nar y sintetizar estudios previos,” but it is 
too bad that those who wrote most charm- 
ingly on the Moor—particularly Lope de 
Vega, represented by three pages—could 
not have been given more space. Still, this 
book will remain for a long time the most 
useful single source of information about 
the many writers who could not resist the 
fascination of Granada and its inhabitants. 
An extensive bibliography and a thorough 
index add to the utility of the book. 


Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
Univ. of New Mexico 
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Premio Puertorriqueno.—Los derrotados 
de César Andreu Iglesias (Mexico, D. F.: 
Los Presentes, 1956. 309 pp.) ha sido ad- 
judicado el primer premio como la mejor 
novela puertorriquena por el Instituto de 
Literatura de la Universidad de Puerto 
Rico. Su autor pertenece a la nueva genera- 
cién de escritores puertorriquehos que aun 
no llegan a los cuarenta afos. Es su primera 
novela. Su conjunto literario augura mucha 
esperanza. Pena es que en la primera edi- 
cion se hayan escapado tantos errores 
tipograficos. Es una obra netamente moder- 
na, genuino producto de la efervescencia 
politico-social no solo de Puerto Rico, sino 
del Nuevo Mundo. Del Nuevo Mundo 
que esta dividido entre lo hispanico y lo 
anglosajon: dos culturas que van acercan- 
dose al través de nuestra propia generacién. 
Hay friccién en este crisol de asimilamien- 
to. Pero también hay grandes esperanzas. 
Conviene que todo maestro de espafiol que 
labora en este acercamiento se lea esta obra. 

En Los derrotados vemos un retrato muy 
vivo de los conflictos que separan nuestros 
puntos de vista. El relato esta basado en los 
acontecimientos histéricos recientes de la 
lucha de una minoria independentista de 
Puerto Rico tramando sublevaciones y 
ataques homicidas que llegaron a repercutir 
en "Whiner D.C., en la misma Casa 
Blanca y el Capitolio de los Estados Uni- 
pe en noviembre del 1950 y marzo del 
1954. 


St. Agnes School 


Carlos Garcia Prada.—Uno de los aspec- 
tos menos conocidos de la multiforme 
personalidad literaria de Carlos Garcia Pra- 
da es su creacién poética, que posee, como 
sus numerosos libros de critica y ensayos, 
un sello inconfundible de obra personal, 
sincera, plena de matices que revelan al 
escritor consciente de su labor artistica. 

En sus dos nuevos volimenes de poesias 
la versatilidad del autor se hace patente y 
le permite tratar con igual propiedad bien 
sea temas de alto vuelo metafisico o la sen- 
cilla y espontanea de la lirica popular: En 
espera y otros poemas. Bogota: Antares, 
1958. 50 pp. $5.50 m/col.; Guitarrico ro- 
virense. Bogota: Antares, 1958. 113 pp. 
$7.50 m/col. En espera y otros poemas con- 
tiene una seleccién de doce de las poesias 
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mas personales e intimamente sentidas del 
colombiano. Pocas de ellas son recientes 
pues, en su mayoria habian aparecido an- 
teriormente en Ecos y sombras (Montevi- 
deo: Editorial Florensa & Lafén, 1953). 
No obstante, nos permiten introducirnos 
dentro de su mundo poético mas complejo 
en el que el bardo insiste en los temas 
eternos y universales cuando no se extasia 
ante el recuerdo de la patria que nunca lo 
abandona. “Afirmativamente” (pp. 11-15), 
“El coraz6n despierto” (pp. 26-30) y “En 
espera” (pp. 31-46), sobresalen entre los 
demas poemas por la sinceridad y hondura 
de sentimiento. Emplea generalmente Gar- 
cia Prada en sus composiciones el verso 
libre o la forma de romance en cuartetas 
con predominacia de la rima aguda asonan- 
tada. 

La espontanea facilidad del colombiano 
se manifiesta enteramente en Guitarrico 
rovirense, coleccién de sesenta cantas folk- 
léricas del Departmento de Santander, en 
que la gracia y el humor van codo a codo 
con una ironia sutil y traviesa que recuerda 
al inimitable Arcipreste de Hita. El volu- 
men, dividido en seis secciones, contiene 


un_“Prélogo” (p. 7) y un oy (pp. 


107-110) en verso. No todas las composi- 
ciones incluidas son originales o tienen la 
misma lozania y encanto. En ellas se en- 
cuentra de todo: quejas de amor, retazos 
pueblerinos, tipos provinciales, sdtira y 
mucha sal y pimienta en requiebros y 
refranes. En ocasiones se vishumbran hue- 
llas del romancero espanol o ecos del gran 
romantico Rafael Pombo (por ejemplo en 
“Sin Tapujos,” no. 6, pp. 62-64). De singu- 
lar humor son las cantas que Garcia Prada 
dedica a las campesinas santandereanas 
como aquélla en que un galan confiesa su 
preferencia en materia de belleza y aseo: 
“No tenés cara bonita / pero giieles a poleo 
. . . / mas vale ser limpia y jea / que linda 
y oler a jeo. . . (p.46). Tanto en la com- 
posicién de sus graciosas coplas como en la 
de sus versos de caracter trascendental, Gar- 
cia Prada, fiel a su conocido credo estético, 
no pretende otra cosa que su propio solaz 
y el recreo de los que quieran leerlo. Es por 
esto quiz4s que con humor castizo y franco, 
y con picardia muy nativa y sabrosa, ad- 
vierte al lector de sus coplas en una estrofa 
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de chispeante gracejo: “Pa’ cantor lo que 
yo quera / toco libre el guitarrico / al que 
le guste que escuche /y al que no... 
jpal carajito!” Cp. 10). 
Virginia Military Inst. 

Héctor H. 


The Disinherited Lady.—American read- 
ers have far too little acquaintance with 
the novels of Galdés in comparison with 
those of English, French and Russian writ- 
ers. Therefore, American Hispanists gen- 
erally are delighted to see printed transla- 
tions of Galdés’ novels. The novel in ques- 
tion is a translation of La desheredada by 
Guy E. Smith (New York: Exposition 
Banner, 1957. 305 pp. $4.00). 

Unfortunately, this translation suffers 
from a number of faults which help to di- 
minish rather than strengthen Galdos’ rep- 
utation for American readers. A salient 
criticism is the poor quality of editing 
found throughout the translation. Awk- 
ward syntax abounds and the bad grammar 
at times causes the reader to cringe. There 
are too many inaccuracies in the transla- 
tion which sometimes seriously misrepre- 
sents Galdés. A few examples serve to il- 
lustrate the translator's abilities: pez de 
Pascuas (found in a description of a 
Christmas celebration) turns out to be 
“Passover fish,” tema mds gustoso is “a 
tasty theme,” colegio is translated “college,” 
genial is “genial,” facha bondadosa y 
simpatica becomes “sympathetic and kind- 
ly expression,” Galdés’ Sanguijuelera is 
converted into a Sanguijuela, etc. The 
translator overworks “there” plus a verb in 
rendering the Spanish inverted word order. 
A graphic example of the translator's strug- 

le with English is the following: “When 
was talking, there weren't six deputies 
in the hall, and of these six, five were 
asleep.” Another curious sentence is this 
one: “They bought a little bit of everything 
even though it might be in a very small 
quantity.” The limitations of space forbid 
further examination of the failings of this 
translation. 

We have no knowledge of the edition 
Professor Smith used for his translation. 
Galdés’ dedication of his work “a los maes- 
tros de escuela” has been supplanted by the 
translator's dedication “To Gerry.” Also 
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gone are two vital pages—one precedin 
each of the two parts of the novel—whic 
list the characters and inform the reader of 
the locale and time of the story. The trans- 
lator reveals that he deleted about one-third 
of the original Spanish version which con- 
tains “much of the naturalistic and unin- 
teresting detail, particularly those sections 
relating to the gradual degeneration of 
Mariano.” Finally, it is interesting to note 
that Guy E. Smith’s name and oe, apni 
enjoy more prominence on the cleverly con- 
trived dust jacket than the name and bi- 
ography of Benito Pérez Galdés. 


Penn. State Univ. Donatp W. BLEzNick 


El mundo del Quijote.—This is the title 
of a study by Professor Richard L. Pred- 
more published in January of this year by 
Insula as Vol xxxv of its collection (168 
pp. Paper. 70 pts.). Professor Predmore 
deliberately makes his study a very personal 
one, perhaps for having read in the Quijote: 
“Y porque naturalmente soy poltrén y pere- 
zoso de andarme buscando autores que di- 
gan lo que yo me sé decir sin ellos.” A 
major part of the study is devoted to Cer- 
vantes vocabulary subtleties. It shows us 
that Cervantes is careful to steer a path be- 
tween reality and illusion, essence and ap- 
pearance, fact and opinion, madness and 
sanity. A great deal of attention is paid to 
Don Quijote, who confuses literature with 
life, and to Sancho, who frequently shares 
his master’s madness; but we are shown 
also that the world of the Quijote is not al- 
ways comprehensible and predictable, even 
to the characters who are not influenced by 
Don Quijote’s aberrations. The characters 
who plan burlas can be victims of their 
own tricks or, at the very least, find that 
things simply do not go as they were 
planned. As Professor Predmore sums it 
up, “la realidad ofrece al hombre un margen 
de lo indefinido.” Perhaps, in this way, 
Cervantes has made certain that the last 
word about the Quijote will never be 
written. 


William and Mary Joun A. Moore 


Art Notes.-The College Art Journal 
(Winter 1958) carries a piece by L. C. 
Breunig, Jr. concerned with the documen- 
tation of Picasso’s early years in Paris: 
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“Studies on Picasso, 1902-1905.” The au- 
thor quotes interestingly from a review of 
an exhibition of Spanish painters held in 
1901 which foreshadows Picasso's rise into 
eminence: “ “Tous ces artistes espagnoles 
ont du tempérament de la race, et de |'in- 
dividualité; chacun parfait possesseur de 
son gran jardin personnel, a la fois parent 
du jardin voisin. Ils n’ont pas encore leur 
grande homme, le conquérant qui absorbe 
tout et tout renouvelle, fait dater tout de 
lui, qui se fagonne un illimité univers. . .’ 
Unfortunately Fagus [the reviewer] does 
not suggest that Picasso is this man, but the 
fact that he raises the question at all is 
proof of considerable insight into the fu- 
ture and faith in the Spanish contribution 
to the XXth century art.” 

Dr. Martin S. Soria, professor of art his- 
tory at the Michigan State University, has 
written a book on Agustin Esteve y Goya, 
published this year by the Art Institute of 
the Province of Valencia. This work, a 
careful study of 178 paintings attributed to 
Goya, distinguishes those actually done by 
Goya’s assistant and disciple, Agustin Fs- 
teve. The University of Buenos Aires in 
1957 published another book by Dr. Soria, 
a treatise on sixteenth-century painting in 
Latin America. 


“Before Noon”.—This is the title of the 
latest and eleventh translation of Ramén 
J. Sender’s work into English. It is the first 
novel published by the University of New 
Mexico Press (416 pp. $6.50). The trans- 
lation by Willard R. Trask and Florence 
Sender Hall under the name Before Noon 
is comprised of three separate novels which 
have already appeared abroad. The “Noon” 
in question represents the era before the 
Civil War and the novel relates the life 
of a boy growing toward that holocaust. 


Language Reform.—In the Marzo-Abril 
Cuadernos Eduardo Santos discusses “Los 
— de la lengua castellana.” Santos 

nds that in Latin America Spanish is less 
of a linguistic problem than in Spain proper 
where several vernacular languages are 
struggling to preserve their independence. 
A century ago, he writes, it was feared that 
Castilian would suffer fragmentation in 
Spanish America and give rise to new lan- 
guages. He advocates a common approach 


to Spanish from both the Old and New 
Worlds, a cooperation “en su defensa y a 
la vez adaptacién a las necesidades moder- 
nas.” One must eliminate the baroque style 
and its effects. Other languages “de paises 
muy cultos, han llegado a la sencilla sobri- 
edad, cuyo elogio estoy procurando hacer. 
Ese castellano del futuro en que yo sueno, 
debiera ser un idioma enemigo en lo es- 
crito y en lo pensado de las improvisacio- 
nes palabreras, amigo en todas partes de 
la precision, la claridad y la trabajada 
concisién.” Mr. Santos terminates his ar- 
ticle—an address in its original form—with 
comments on the tendency of Peninsular 
Spanish critics to consider American Span- 
ich something less than Castilian. 


Spain, The Levantine, and Brooklyn.— 
Commentary magazine is one of our best 
immediate sources for the continuing his- 
tory of the Jews who left Spain nearly five 
centuries ago. In the January edition there 
is an article by Leonard Plotnick dealing 
with a fascinating sociological phenome- 
non, “The Sephardim of New Lots.” New 
Lots is a “tranquil middle class neighbor- 
hood” in Brooklyn where a thousand Se- 
phardic families have assembled an almost 
air-tight society “modeled after the Levan- 
tine countries which they left a generation 
or two ago.” Some interesting excerpts con- 
cerning their relations and attitudes toward 
the Ashkenazim (European Jewry) follow: 
“. .. the Sephardim do not call themselves 
‘Jews’ and the word ‘Jewish’ is never used 
in Spanish New Lots except in derision. 
.. . Yiddish, a language that Spanish Jews 
consider a vulgar jargon, as their own La- 
dino—an archaic Spanish interspersed with 
Turkish, Greek and Latin words—is not. 
... Even their family names—Alcalay, To- 
ledano, Razon—which the Sephardim have 
kept zealously for centuries make them 
suspect in Ashkenazic eyes. . . . [they] re- 
gard themselves as the inheritors of the 
glories of Jewish civilization in Spain.” 

Focus.—Three successive issues of this 
publication—February, March and April— 
are dedicated to Brazil, Portugal and Cen- 
tral America, in that order. One gleans 
these salient facts from the leaflet devoted 
to Brazil. The population of Brazil is 
young: sixty-six percent of Brazilians are 
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between five and thirty-nine years of age. 
Within the last two decades industrial pro- 
duction has tripled and it now engages 
fifteen percent of the labor force. Industry 
now ranks with agriculture as an outstand- 
ing factor in the national economy. 
“Among the many branches of manufac- 
turing that have expanded greatly are pro- 
cessed foods, beverages, tobacco, textiles, 
footwear, clothes, chemical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and rubber products, machinery, elec- 
trical and transportation equipment and 
stone-clay-glass_ products.” Brazil’s two 
major industries are foods and textiles. 


Portugal, as the survey on this country 
indicates, is “something of an anamoly, for 
it is among the last of the colonial powers 
to survive as such, retaining control over 
vast territories beyond its borders.” The 
population in its African possessions is 
twice that of the metrépoli, of which, by 
the way, the Madeiras and Azores are con- 
sidered a part. It is conceivable that Por- 
tuguese mariners reached the Americas at 
least a half-century before Columbus. Por- 
tugal’s fishing industry is extremely active. 
Its own coastal waters are utilized for sar- 
dine and anchovy catches, but it also goes 
farther afield for trawl fishing off the West 
Africa coast and seeks codfish around 
Greenland and Newfoundland. One and 
a half million of Portugal's 8,441,000 pop- 
ulation are employed in either agriculture 
or fishing. However, the country does not 
produce enough food to sustain itself. The 
British continue to favor Port and Madeira 
wine for their tables. Half of the cork sold 
on the international market is produced by 
Portugal. Portuguese industry plays a sec- 
ondary part in the economy. Its develop- 
ment is impeded by a lack of power and 
bv the fact that its people, forty percent 
of whom are illiterate, resist innovation. 


Central America is both a mountainous 
and tropical region which is almost com- 
pletely free of frost. It receives 250 inches 
of rain annually. The central fact in the 
existence of this area is farming. It pro- 
duces ten percent of the world’s coffee, the 
coffee crop being especially important in 
the economy of Guatemala and San Salva- 
dor. Next in importance is the production 
of bananas on which Honduras and Pana- 
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ma depend heavily. In Nicaragua cotton 
has become a staple item. Enterprises other 
than farming scarcely figure. There is a 
hint of oil, however, in Central America’s 
future economy. 


Excerpted without comment.—“The 
courteous and pleasant formality of new 
Ambassadors presenting their credentials 
to the President of the United States is 
usually on the colorless and perfunctory 
side. There was an exception to this rule 
on Monday when Dr. César Barros Hur- 
tado became Argentina's new envoy to 
Washington. 

“This is the first time in a great many 
years that a democratically elected Argen- 
tine Government has sent an Ambassador 
to the United States... . 

“Ambassador Barros, an outstanding 
scholar and fighter for freedom, comes here 
at a difficult moment in his nation’s life. 
Perén left a rich country temporarily bank- 
rupt by his wasteful and predatory policies. 
Argentina is going to need the sympathetic, 
patient understanding of the United States 
in the critical months ahead. Dr. Barros 
will surely find such an atmosphere in his 
new post, not only in Washington but 
wherever there is an appreciation of his 
great country and its attractive people” 
(Editorial in The New York Times, 25 
June 1958). 


Spanish Apse at the Cloisters.—In a 
rather interesting transaction the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has acquired from 
the Spanish government the stone apse of 
a twelfth-century church, that of San Mar- 
tin in Fuentiduefia. According to an article 
in The New York Times of 20 February 
1958, the apse, which is to be reconstruct- 
ed at the Metropolitan’s Cloisters, “was the 
only intact portion, even to its vaulting, 
of a little Romanesque church about sev- 
enty miles north of Madrid.” Spain will 
continue to hold title to the apse which 
will remain in this country on a long-term 
loan. Spain received in exchange for the 
apse six rare medieval frescoes—also dating 
from the twelfth century—from the Church 
of San Baudelio de Berlanga. These are to 
be on permanent exhibition at the Prado 
in Madrid. 
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“Tbérica."—The death of General José 
Miaja on January 13th of this year oc- 
casioned a fine tribute in the February is- 
sue of this journal. Victoria Kent writes 
of Miaja, who directed the defense of 
Madrid during the long twenty-eight 
month siege: “El general Miaja no per- 
tencié nunca a ningun partido politico, fué 
militar leal a sus juramentos al Gobierno 
legitimo de Espaia ya hombre demédcrata 
y liberal. La figura del general Miaja que- 
dara entre los espaholes como figura legen- 
daria y su recuerdo como cena como 
— y como hombre sera imperece- 

ero. 


The May edition under the title “El fin 
del franquismo y la prensa extranjera” 
quotes dispatches from British, French and 
American newspapers dealing in rumor 
and speculation about the present Spanish 
regime. In essence the reports are agreed 
that its end is imminent. It is conjectured 
that Franco will travel to Sotenailenil for 
an operation, that he will be too “delicado” 
to resume control of affairs, and that a 
plebescite will determine the kind of gov- 
ernment the country is to have. A_pro- 
visional, interim government may be con- 
ducted by the army. 


Also in the May issue is an eye-catch- 
ing statement on behalf of the Spanish 
royal family by the late Coronel Juan An- 
tonio Ansaldo: “Lo provisional y lo defi- 
nitivo.” Here the author, a former Falang- 
ist, accounts for his appearance in an organ 
so militantly opposed as Ibérica: “Todo ello 
es muy sencillo de explicar, si se tiene pre- 
sente que el autor de estas lineas que fué 
super-reaccionario ultra-chauvinista, tradi- 
cionalista integral, miembro de Falange en 
anos anteriores al ‘Glorioso Movimiento’ 

. . es hoy un viejo exilado politico, quiza 
mas enemigo aun del Caudillo y de su sis- 
tema que amigo respetuoso de su Rey Don 
- y otros miembros de la Real Familia 

spanola.” The following paragraph sum- 
marizes rather well his case for monar- 
chical rule in Spain: “Y también opino 
que el Rey Don Juan III ya en Espaiia, 
traido como sea, cuando sea y cuanto antes, 
gobernara como quieran los espanoles, por 
ellos y para ellos. Claro es que como todo 
Jefe natural siente profunda inclinacién a 


un control personal importante en el mane- 
jo del Poder. Pero Don Juan no es tird- 
nico ni cruel, respeta por instinto el sentir 
general encontrandose ligado por un para- 
lelismo de fines, irremediablemente, al bien 
de generacién tras generacién sobre las que 
supone habran de reinar sus sucesores.” 


“Insula.”"—Guillermo de Torre in the 
March issue writes a review article on the 
recent book on Galdés by Ricardo Gullén. 
The “Redescubrimiento de Galdés” dis- 
cusses the phenomenon of literary revival, 
with particular reference to Galdés in 
Spain, and makes a generous acknowledg- 
ment of the continuing appreciation of 
Galdés on the part of American criticism: 
“Los dos estudios importantes surgidos en 
anos penultimos sobre el creador de For- 
tunata y Jacinta debianse a criticos norte- 
americanos Sherman H. Eoff y Walter T. 
Pattison. Y la unica biografia cabal del 
personaje sigue siendo la que compuso . . 
H. Chonon Berkowitz.” 

There is also a review of the Antologia 
poética en honor de Garcilaso de la Vega 
compiled by Antonio Gallego Morell and 
which contains an “estudio preliminar” by 
Gregorio Maranién (Ediciones Guadarra- 
ma, 1958). The book is a belated homage 
to Garcilaso whose 400 years of influence 
on Spanish numbers was to have been 
celebrated in 1936. “La antologia . . . sera 
para muchos una sorpresa, por la riqueza 
de poemas de tema y paisaje garcilasianos. 
Recoge poesias en lengua espanola, latina, 
portuguesa, francesa, catalana e inglesa, e 
incluye excepcionalmente algunos textos 
en prosa de Bécquer, Juan Ramén Jimé- 
nez y Altolaguirre.” 

Prominent notice is given to a posthum- 
ous play of Benavente: El bufén de Ham- 
let. Here the character of Yorik, whose 
skull only appears in Shakespeare's origi- 
nal, is developed equally with that of the 
sweet prince himself. The period of action 
is Hamlet's childhood. “Es tan buen teatro 
benaventino que si este drama se hubiera 
estrenado hacia 1910 6 1920 su éxito ha- 
bria sido resonante.” 


LP. 


“Hombre y_ tierra."—An_ unexpected, 
strong, individual poetic personality stands 
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forth in this book of poems by Primo Cas- 
trillo (New York: Spanish-American Print- 
ing Co., Inc. 1958). This is the second 
collection by Mr. Castrillo, a Bolivian ar- 
chitect resident for several years in New 
York. The book contains a penetrating 
prologue by our respected Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco. Of no particular school nor style, 
this poetry is contemporary in tone, and 
seems profoundly and sincerely to reflect 
the soul of its creator, a man intensely 
conscious of what he has lived and seen. 
The poems are not musical, but one can 
feel a strong rhythm in them, however dif- 
ficult it may be to pin down. 

Perhaps the most fascinating question 
this book presents, to leave aside many an- 
other aspect, is the consideration of how 
much and in what manner his residence in 
New York may have influenced Mr. Cas- 
trillo. Superficially, several poems are di- 
rectly Bolivian in inspiration, others reflect 
New York City, and still others have no 
immediate connection with either. Think- 
ing them over more carefully, one becomes 
aware of a distinct point of view. A certain 
impassivity, an emotional but unsentimen- 
tal awareness, a curiously impersonal ac- 
ceptance of life—these seem to be charac- 
teristics of this poetry. It is as if the cold 
and mighty summits of the Bolivian Andes 
had combined with the nameless multi- 
tudes and chill enormousness of the great 
citv to form in the poet’s mind a coherent 
attitude toward life. There is no fear, no 
alarm, no self-pity, only full respect for the 
forces of existence. Some of the poems 
convey a sense of almost cosmic immen- 
sitv, faced with serenity. Every now and 
then someone laments the fact we cannot 
penetrate the mystery of the Indian soul. 
Is that really true? Perhaps in these poems 
we have an authentic voice somehow 
reaching us from the Avymard, speaking to 
us of Bolivia and of New York City. 


Union College Cuartes D. WatLanp 


La tumba de Antonio Machado en Fran- 
cia.—E] 22 de febrero de 1939 fallecié en 
Colliure, pequefa poblacién del sur de 
Francia, el gran poeta Antonio Machado. 
Pocos dias antes lo habia visto vo cruzar 
la frontera franco—espafola, agobiado por 
el dolor del dramatico exilio y la pena de 
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ver como quedaba Espafia. Sin la generosa 
concesion de una familia francesa, que 
cedié el lugar destinado a las sepulturas 
familiares para que se le enterrara, los res- 
tos mortales de Don Antonio y de su 
madre, que fallecié a los pocos dias tam- 
bién, hubieran sido llevados a la fosa 
comun. Pero han pasado diecinueve aiios, 
y quienes tuvieron el noble rasgo necesitan 
disponer de las tumbas provisionalmente 
po En atencién a ello, una _ bene- 
mérita asociacién francesa, la Sociedad de 
Amigos de Antonio Machado, aporté fon- 
dos para comprar una tumba donde repo- 
saran los restos mortales del gran espanol 
en la libre tierra de Francia. Pero no fué 
suficiente la aportacién, y para completarla 
se ha hecho, sin publicidad, una suscrip- 
cién en los paises de América a la que 
hemos también algunos pro- 
fesores de las universidades de los Estados 
Unidos. La tumba esta terminada ya, y alli 
quedaran los despojos mortales de Antonio 
Machado, hasta que algun dia deban tras- 
ladarse a Espafa, a peticién de sus her- 
manos sobrevivientes, que asi interpretan 
la voluntad de quien saliéd de su patria 
cuando en ella se perdieron las libertades 
esenciales para el escritor y el ciudadano. 
Univ. of Iowa Matto 


Guarani Poetry.—Natalicio Gonzalez’ 
“La sia guarani’ (América Indigena, 
XVIII, January 1958, pp. 51-70) is a sur- 
vey of the development of Guarani poetry 
to the present. The article contains Span- 
ish translations of some of the popular 
narrative, lyric and satiric poems and a dis- 
cussion of modern poets who have written 
in Guarani. The author also comments on 
the influence of pre-Hispanic Guarani poe- 
try on Paraguayan poetry written in Span- 
ish. 

The Modernist Epigram.—In “La poesia 
epigramatica en los comienzos del moder- 
nismo hispanoamericano” (Revista de la 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, julio-sep- 
tiembre 1957, pp. 371-388) José Maria 


Monner Sans discusses the influence of 


Campoamor, Bartrina and Cano in the 
Micropoemas of Eduardo de la Barra, 
Gotas amargas of José Asuncién Silva, 
Abrojos of Rubén Dario and Grafitos of 
Manuel Gonzalez Prada. It was with mod- 


ernism that the epigram became acclima- 
tized in America; the four poets eventually 
shook off Spanish influence and “sin titu- 
beos sobrepujaron lo hecho en esos sus 
modelos inmediatos.” 


“Atenea.”—No. 379 (feb.-marzo 1958) 
of this Chilean journal contains two ar- 
ticles of interest to students of Spanish 
American literature. Francisco Dussuel 
C“El creacionsimo y la inquietud de lo 
infinito,” pp. 92-131) analyzes the poetry 
of Vicente Huidobro—the ideas madres. 
Antonio Pagés Larraya’s “Tendencias de 
la novela romantica argentina,” pp. 208- 
220, calls attention to the importance of 
this neglected group of novels which, de- 
spite their many stylistic and technical im- 
perfections, had some bearing on the for- 
mation of the national literature. 


“The Spanish Enlightenment.”—This is 
the title of an essay by H. R. Trevor-Roper 
in his Historical Essays (London, Macmil- 
lan & Co., Ltd., 1957). The Oxford his- 
torian considers the work of the eighteenth 
century reformers and points out that 
many of their ideas did not derive pri- 
marily from the French philosophes ut 
were in reality policies, doomed to failure 
in both periods, that had been advocated 
in Spain in the early seventeenth century. 
Professor Trevor-Roper suggests that the 
contributions of England in economics 
and of Italy in politics gave Spanish intel- 
lectual life of the time a cosmopolitan 
rather than a French tone. 


Othén.—Abside, (1958), no. 2, on 
the occasion of the centenary of Manuel 
_ Othoén reprints one of his stories, “La 

oche Buena del labriego,” not found in 
his Obras completas. The story was pub- 
lished originally in El Universal, January 
6, 1895. Two articles on Othén, both by 
Alfonso Junco, “Othén en mi_ recuerdo” 
and “Mi padre le escribe a Othén” are 
found in the same issue. The second article 
contains extracts from letters written 
tween 1902 and 1906 by Celedonio Junco 
de la Vega. 

Northwestern Univ. 
Donatp G. CasTANIEN 


“O Brasil em jornal.”—Amaral Netto 
and Claudio Soares, Brazilian journalists, 


are editing in Rio de Janeiro a new bi- 
weekly under the above “O Brasil em Jor- 
nal.” The publication is dedicated to the 
reporting of historical events in contem- 
porary style, and the first number, covering 
the years 1500 to 1515, carried a piece on 
the discovery of the Terra de Santa Cruz 
signed by “Pero Vaz de Caminha.” 


Brazil Theatre Prize.—The Divisio Cul- 
tural do Ministério das Relagdes Exteriores 
of Brazil has instituted the “Prémio Brasil,” 
to be awarded to the best theatrical work 
of Pan-American authorship. The theatre 
authorities of each country (except Brazil) 
will select the best work each year and 
forward it to Rio de Janeiro where the 
final selection will be made. The prize will 
carry with it a substantial cash award as 
well as a round-trip ticket to Brazil where 
the President of the Republic will make 
the presentation. 


Winners of Play Competition.—The 
Tonia Carrero—Adolfo Celi—Paulo Autran 
theatrical company conducted a play com- 
petition in which 126 Brazilian plays were 
judged. The winners were “Olho Mecani- 
co,” a comedy by Anténio Carlos Carvalho 
of Sao Paulo, and “Térre de Marfim,” a 
play by Cleber Ribeiro Fernandes of Rio. 


“Le Monde en Couleurs du Brésil.’— 
The “Guides Odé” has published this illus- 
trated work by Marianne Peretti, C. Bas- 
tide, and Michel Simon. Besides articles 
on Brazil's history and geographical re- 

ions, it also contains seleunnéina on its 
theatre, music, and other arts. 


Vao Gégo's Plays Published.—Civiliza- 
cao Brasileira Editora has published the 
following plays by Brazil’s humorist Millér 
Fernandes (Vio Gégo): “Uma Mulher 
em 3 Atos,” “Do Tamanho de um De- 
funto,” “Bonito como um Deus,” “Gavi- 
ota,” and “Porque me ufano do Meu Pais.” 
The first two of these have been produced 
successfully in several cities and the third 
was presented in Sido Paulo and on tele- 
vision in Rio. 

Theatre Prize Awarded.—Galante de 
Souza won the “Prémio Sul-América” for 
having written the best study on “Teatro 
no Brasil.” The award was made by the 
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Instituto Brasileiro de Educagao, Ciencia e 
Cultura. 


“Recent Literary Trends in Brazilian 
Letters.” —Under this title Antonio Callado, 
editor of the “Correio da Manha” news- 
paper of Rio, commented on the contem- 
porary literary scene in his country in an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times Book Review, Feb. 23. Callado, 
after pointing out the great loss resulting 
from the death of José Lins de Rego, pop- 
ular novelist and leader of the so-called 
novel of the Northeast, mentions two 
writers who may some day take Lins do 
Rego’s chair in the Brazilian Academy. 
They are Mario Palmério with his recent 
“Vila dos Confins,” and Jodo Guimaraes 
Rosa, whose “Grande Sertéo: Veredas” is 
considered by Callado one of the great 
works of Brazilian literature. Bota - ae 
books show a turn toward psychological 
preoccupation. José Brito Broca’s 
volume literary history “A Vida Literdria 
no Brasil, 1900” is praised. The works men- 
tioned here were published in 1956. 


U.S. Naval Academy Oscar FERNANDEZ 


Portuguese Pamphlets.—In its Bulletin 
for April 1958 the Newberry Library of 
Chicago, Illinois, reported spectacular 
growth of its Greenlee Collection of Por- 
tuguese pamphlets: “To the original group 
of more than a thousand political, literary 
and polemical pieces of perishable and 
ephemeral character, 1362 new titles were 
added during 1957. The earlier group fav- 
ored the 17th century, this, the 18th cen- 
tury. .. . With more pamphlets to follow 
during the next year, a check list of them 
will be included in a Supplement to the 
Greenlee Collection Catalogue of 1953” 


(p. 273). 
G. M. M. 


Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises.—Re- 
cently the French Institute in Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, issued the 1957 volume of its an- 
nual review, the Bulletin des Etudes 
Portugaises et de I'Institut Francais au 
Portugal. Most of its articles deal with po- 
litical and cultural history, but one, by 
Jean Girodon, discusses the use which Eca 
de Queiroz made of the saints’ legends by 


Flaubert and Anatole France. In briefer 
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notes, Robert Ricard points out the simi- 
larity between two macabre tales, one by 
the Peruvian Ventura Garcia Calderén, 
the other by the Portuguese Miguel Torga; 
Claude-Henri Fréches announces his find 
of a ms. collection of twenty-three dra- 
matic pieces of a sacred character—eighteen 
short coldquios and five dangas, written in 
the first half of the seventeenth century by 
Miguel Cerqueira Doce, a_ priest ‘thes 
Amarante; André Parraux ably defends his 
edition of Beckford’s Excursion to Alco- 
baga and Batalha against criticisms pub- 
lished in the review Brotéria. 


G. M. M. 


“Kriterion.”—This is a review of the 
Faculdade de Filosofia of the University of 
Minas Gerais which has completed ten 
years of uninterrupted publication. Its edi- 
tor is Eduardo Erieiro. The latest issue 
(nos. 41-42) contained articles on “the 
Indo-European vocabulary and its semantic 
development” CR. C. Romanielli), a “small 
etymological dictionary of botanical fam- 
ilies” (Lair Remusat Rennd), “Glosses on 
criticism” (E. Frieiro), and Portuguese 
translations by A. Pinto de Carvalho of 
Theocritus's “Witches” and Herodas'’s 
“Go-Between.” 

G. M. M. 


A New History of Spain.—Harold Liv- 
ermore, teaching presently in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Studies at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, has just finished 
a textbook described by the publishers as 
“a comprehensive and up-to-date history 
of Spain within cnimaiaeile compass” (464 
pp., 9 maps. London: Allen & Unwin, and 
New York. Farrar & Straus, 1958. 30s.). 


G. M. M. 


Film Version of a Play by Vinicius de 
Morais.—It was announced in April that 
Marcel Camus was going to direct in Rio 
de Janeiro the picture “Orfeu do Carna- 
val,” based on Vinicius de Morais’ Negro 
play “Orfeu da Conceigao.” 

G. M. M. 


New Dictionary of Literature.—Jacinto 
do Prado Coelho’s Diccionario das Litera- 
turas Portuguesa, Galega e Brasileira was 
announced as forthcoming in the May 


1956 issue of this column. Nine of the 
fifteen projected parts have been published 
so far. Judging from what has appeared 
in print, the Dictionary is well worth hav- 
ing as a reference tool. The ninth part 
contains, among other material, useful ar- 
ticles on journalism (J. Prado Coelho, 
Massaud Moisés), Guerra Junqueiro (J. 
Prado Coelho), linguistics (J. Prado Coe- 
lho), medieval and modern lyricism (Celso 
Ferreira da Cunha, J. Prado Coelho, Mas- 
saud Moisés, D. Mourao-Ferreira), and 
Lisbon (L. Forjaz Trigueiros). 

G. M. M. 


Ferreira de Castro in Translation.—A 
Spanish translation of Ferreira de Castro's 
tale A misséo (1956) appeared in 1957 
in Buenos Aires under the title La experi- 
encia. Shortly before, a French translation 
of the same work had been published in 
Paris. By contrast, no work by this repre- 
sentative of Portuguese Neo-Realism has 
been translated into English since Jungle 
(1935). 

G. M. M. 


Death of Reinhold Schneider. — Rein- 
hold Schneider, poet and novelist, one of 
the finest and most courageous defenders 
of the European Catholic tradition against 
the totalitarian waves, died in Freiburg, 
Germany, on Easter Sunday 1958, after a 
long illness. In Philipp der Zweite, oder 
Religion und Macht (1931; 1957) he re- 
created the personality of Philip the Sec- 
ond as a “victor in defeat,” surrounding 
him with portraits of Loyola, Santa Teresa, 
San = de la Cruz and Calderén. In 
Das Leiden des Camoes, oder Untergang 
und Vollendung der portugiesischen 
Macht (1930; 1957) he drew a dramatic 
picture of how the Portuguese lost a 
worldly empire to gain a spiritual one 
through the poetry of Camées. Schneider 
was also the author of poems, tales, novels 
and literary essays on German, French, 
English, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
subjects. The man Schneider appears in 
Werner Bergengruen’s funeral oration: 
“He who consoled so many oppressed and 
despairing people and without whom some 
would not have endured the time of tyr- 
anny and its criminal war—he had no ex- 
pectations himself . . . a brave, kind, lov- 


ing, upright and humble man of peace.” 
(Deutsche Rundschau, vol. 1 84, no. 5, 
May 1958, 452-455.) 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese for Tourists.—North Ameri- 
can tourists who need a handy phrase book 
while traveling in Brazil or Portugal can 
now turn to Mario Pei and Alexandre 
Prista’s Getting Along in Portuguese (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. $2.50.) 


G. M. M. 


New Portuguese Pocket Dictionary.— 
The Portuguese-English companion vol- 
ume to H. Aliandro’s English-Portuguese 
Dictionary, published by Pocket Books in 
1956, is scheduled for publication in Sep- 
tember. 

G. M. M. 


Ethnographic Colloquium.—The cen- 
tenary of the birth of the philologist and 
folklorist José Leite de Vasconcelos was 
celebrated on June 16 in Oporto with an 
international Colloquium on Ethnographic 


Studies. 
G. M. M. 


Manuel Bandeira in  Translation.— 
Thirty-seven poems by the Brazilian poet 
Manuel Bandeira have been translated into 
English by Edith Sitwell. A volume de- 
voted to Bandeira has been prepared by 
Ruéff for Seghers’ collection Poétes d’Au- 
jourd hui in Paris. 

G. M. M. 


Death of Two Cornélios.—In February 
Brazil lost Cornélio Pena and Cornélio 
Pires. Pena, who began his career as a 
painter, leaves four novels on life in the 
old towns of Minas Gerais: Fronteira 
(1935), Os dois romances de Nico Horta 
(1939), Repouso (1949), and A menina 
morta (1954). Cornélio Pires, once very 
popular because of his humorous poems 
and stories in the caipira dialect of Sao 
Paulo State, died completely forgotten, 
shortly after Pena. Many years ago he lost 
his teaching position in a Normal School 
after supporting Ruy Barbosa’s unsuccessful 
candidacy for the presidency. Supporting 
himself by writing and lecturing, he ended 
up as a hopeless alcoholic. Among his dia- 
lect writings are Musa caipira (1910), 
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Conversas ao pé do fogo (1921) and 
Sambas e cateretés (n.d.) 
G. M. M. 


Fellowship for Da Cal.—In the spring of 
this year a Guggenheim fellowship was 
awarded to Ernesto Guerra da Cal, Chair- 
man of the Department of Spanish and 
Portuguese at New York University, to 
enable him to complete his stylistic study of 
the works of Eca de Queiroz in Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


New University Bulletin in Sao Paulo. 
—Since 1957 a Boletim Bibliografico e In- 
formativo has been published by the Insti- 
tuto de Estudos Portugueses at the Univer- 
sity of Sado Paulo, under the direction of A. 
Soares Amora, with the cooperation of S. 
Spina, Massaud Moisés and N. Safady. 
Published three times a year, the Bulletin 
limits itself to news of mainly academic 
nature, a few short reviews of books and 
articles dealing with philology and literary 
criticism, and a bibliography of writings on 
Portuguese literature published in 1955. 
According to the double issue of Feb.-Sept. 
1957 (nos. 3-4), several works were being 
prepared by the personnel of the Instituto: 
editions of Claudio Manuel de Costa’s 
poems and of Manuel Anténio de Al- 
meida’s Memorias de um sargento de mili- 
cias (A. Soares Amora); an introduction 
and notes to an anthology from the Fénix 
renascida (S. Spina); an anthology from 
Mario de $a-Carneiro, an edition of Inglés 
de Sousa’s O missiondario, an introduction 
and notes to an anthology from Cruz e 
Sousa, and bibliographical monographs on 
the reviews Seara Nova, Vértice, Portucale, 
and Brotéria (M. Moisés); and a disserta- 
tion on Almeida Garrett’s Folhas caidas 


(N. Safady). 
G. M. M. 


Spanish-Portuguese Relations. — Edward 
Glaser (Harvard University) has published 
six painstaking studies in the little explored 
field of literary relations between Spain 
and Portugal: Estudios hispano-portugueses, 
Relaciones literarias del siglo de oro (Bib 
lioteca de erudicién y critica, 3. Valencia, 
1957. x11, 276 pages. Cloth. 130 pts.). The 
first three studies investigate the echoes 
aroused in Portugal by certain poems of 
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Garcilaso and Lope; the remaining three 
analyse the use made of Portuguese themes 
in four Spanish comedias—Juan Pérez de 
Montalvan’s El divino portugués San An- 
tonio de Padua, Francisco de Rojas Zorril- 
la's Santa Isabel, reina de Portugal, and 
two anonymous plays, El Nuncio Falso de 
Portugal and El 3 so Nuncio de Portugal. 
The studies are dedicated to the memory 


of Amado Alonso. 
G. M. M. 


Brazilian Novels in Translation.—Unes- 
co is sponsoring French and English trans- 
lations of two nineteenth century novels, 
Manuel Anténio de Almeida’s Memorias de 
um sargento de milicias and Aluizio de 


Azevedo'’s O mulato. 
G. M. M. 


In Homage to Gabriela Mistral.—Sal- 
vador de Madariaga’s lecture “Homenaje 
a Gabriela Mistral,” delivered in London 
on April 29, 1957, appeared this year as 
no. 8 of the collection Diamante (London: 
The Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian Councils, 
1958. 20 pp.). Among the t's traits, 
Madariaga refers to her little-known sym- 
pathy for the American Indian. He also 
discusses—very rapidly—the nature of “mend 
ry in connection with the rhythmical short- 
comings of Gabriela Mistral’s verse. 


G. M. M. 


The Portuguese World.—Following the 
footsteps of Entwistle and Livermore's Por- 
tugal and Brazil (1953), Richard Pattee, 
of Laval University, Canada, is preparing 
a general treatise on Portugal and the 
Portuguese World. 

G. M. M. 


New Works by Aquilino Ribeiro.—Hav- 
ing completed a Portuguese version of 
Don Quijote, Aquilino Ribeiro has begun 
this year to publish his interpretation and 
translation of Cervantes’ Novelas ejem- 

lares. O romance de Camilo, his realistic 
eciade of Camilo Castelo Branco is now 
available in book form, with illustrations 
by Julio Pomar and Carlos Botelho (Lis- 

bon; Bertrand, 1957. Cloth. 500 escudos. ) 
G. M. M. 


Brazilian Bibliography.—José M. Topete 
compiled a Working Bibliography of Bra- 


Hispania 


zilian Literature which sells—alas!—for six 
dollars (Gainesville: Univ. of Florida 
Press, 1958. 114 pp.) 

G. M. M. 


Anchieta’s Plays.—Georges Raeders dis- 
cusses the religious plays which the Jesuit 
José Anchieta wrote for Brazilian Indians 


in the sixteenth century in the December 
1957 issue of the Revue d'Histoire du 


Théatre. 
G. M. M. 


Brazilian Folklore.—“Duels verse, 
Rural Brazilian troubadours,” by Manuel 
Diegues Junior (Américas, June 1958 pp. 
29-32, ill.), gives a good idea of the singing 
contests held among folk singers in the 
Brazilian Northeast. Portuguese texts from 
these desafios, accompanied by English 
translations, range from the legendary con- 
test between Catingueira and Teixeira in 
1870 to the one between Lourival Batista 
and Severino Pinto, which took place in 
1950 in Pernambuco. 

Luis da Camara Cascudo has written 
two specialized essays: A jangada (Rio de 
Janeiro, Servigo de Documentagao de Mi- 
nistério da Educagado e Cultura, 1958) and 
Os jangadeiros (Rio de Janeiro, Ministério 
de Agricultura, 1958). 

Renato de Almeida’s Inteligéncia do fol- 
clore (Rio de Janeiro, 1957), on the other 
hand, discusses the methods of collecting 
folklore. Brazilian folklore is treated in the 
final chapter alone. 

G. M. M. 


Death of a Poet.—The Portuguese poet 
Afonso Duarte died in March in his village 


of Ereira near Montemor-o-Velho on the 


Mondego, where he had been born on 
January 1, 1884. “He died serenely, dis- 
creetly and modestly as he had always lived; 
and on a bright sunny morning he went 
away to his earthly rest through the joy- 
ously green countryside, accompanied by 
his family, a handful of friends, and the 
entire population of his beloved Ereira.” 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Usage.—-When does Portu- 
guese introduce the possessive adjective 
with an article (o meu pai) and when not 
(meu pai)? Without attempting to give a 


full answer to this difficult question, Harri 
Meier shows what the practice of some 
contemporary writers (Ferreira de Castro, 
Jorge Amado and Erico Verissimo) has 


sen, after pointing out that Brazilian 
Portuguese tends more and more to omit 
the article, while the opposite is true in 
Portugal. (“Zum Artikelgebrauch bei Pos- 
sessivpronomina im Portugiesischen,” Syn- 
tactica und Stilistica, Festschrift fiir Ernst 
Gamillschleg, Tubingen, 1957, 373-386.) 


G. M. M. 


A Gil Vicente Study.—Thomas H. Hart, 
Jr., of the Johns Hopkins University, ex- 
plains the puzzling combination of religious 
and secular themes in Gil Vicente’s Auto 
de la Sibila Casandra by seeking an under- 
lying unity in an allegorical condemnation 
of human pride. (Hispanic Review, Jan. 
1958, pp. 35-51.) 

G. M. M. 


Official Portuguese Prizes.—The winners 
of the literary prizes of the Secretariado 
Nacional da Informagao for 1957 were an- 
nounced in June 1958. They were Leo 
Magnino, who received the newly created 
Prémio Antonio Ferro for “Il contributo del 
Portogallo alla civilta occidentale,” an arti- 
cle published in the Revista Latina 
(Rome); the Azorian poetess Maria Mada- 
lena Monteiro Ferin, who obtained the 
Prémio Antero de Quental for her volume 
of Poemas; and Mauricio de Queiroz, 
whose Historia linda de Portugal for chil- 
dren won the Prémio Maria Amdlia Vaz 
de Carvalho, while Matilde Rosa Araujo's 
charming Livro da Tila received an hon- 
orable mention. There were no awards 
made this year for fiction or plays. 


G. M. M. 


Romance Linguistics.—The first an- 
nouncement of the Ninth International 
Congress of Romance Linguistics was sent 
abroad in June. The Congress is to be held 
in Lisbon from March 31 to April 4, 1959, 
following Easter week, with a final session 
at the University of Coimbra. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to 
Dr. Luis Filipe Lindley Cintra, Secretario 
da Comissio Organizadora, Centro de Es- 
tudos Filolégicos, Trav. do Arco a Jesus, 
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13-1°, Lisboa, Portugal. 


G. M. M. 


Octavio Paz and Zen Buddhism.—Oc- 
tavio Paz, together with the diplomat-His- 
panist Eikichi Hayashiya, has done a Span- 
ish translation of Basho’s seventeenth cen- 
tury pomene classic Oku no Hosomichi, a 
travel account containing some of Japan’s 
most famous haiku poems (Matsuo Basho: 
Sendas de Oku / traduccion directa del 
japonés, de Octavio Paz y Eikichi Haya- 
shiya / Imprenta Universitaria, Mexico, 
1957. 96 pp., paper, m/mex $10). 

According to Paz’ prefatory statement, 
“A pesar de que los poemas de Basho han 
sido traducidos a casi todos los idiomas 
europeos y han influido en varios movi- 
mientos poéticos modernos y en algunos 
poetas ingleses, norteamericanos y franceses 
(para no hablar del mexicano José Juan 
Tablada, introductor del haika en América 
y Espana), la traduccién que ahora pub- 
licamos es la primera que da a conocer, en 
una lengua ecchdental el texto completo 
del célebre diario de viaje. . . .” 

While his introductory observations on 
Bashé, Japanese poetry, and Zen Bud- 
dhism contain little that can not be found 
in other writings on these subjects, they 
will, none the ion indicate to the reader 
some of the literary and_ philosophical 
themes that have attracted the attention 
and possibly influenced the works of the 
Mexican poet. 

The question of Octavio Paz and Zen 
Buddhism, not specifically discussed in 
Hispania’s mention of El arco y la lira 
(Sept. 1956, p. 353), is taken up in a re- 
view of that work which appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement, (London) 
Dec. 28, 1956, p. 779. 


Peruvian Exhibitions Abroad.—In Paris 
on May 20, Peruvian President Manuel 
Prado opened a fair devoted to various 
cultural, industrial, and commercial aspects 
of his country. Included were extensive 
per-Incan and Incan exhibits of materials 
never before shown in Europe. Earlier in 
May, in Tokyo, the Peruvian Embassy had 
presented in equally significant Incan ex- 
hibition. 


Tokyo Haroip Rocers 
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Quoted without comment. — “Why,” 
asked Eric Sevareid last week, “was Vice- 
President Nixon stoned in South America, 
while the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is . . . everywhere cheered in those 
same South American cities?” 

The New York Times correspondent in 
Bolivia answers by giving credit to music’s 
charms but adds: Phe personal popularity 
of Mr. Bernstein, as conductor, pianist and 
indefatigable goodwill address- 
ing caleaue and press in Spanish has 
been a major factor in the extraordinary 
success of the tour” [New Republic, June 
9, 1958]. 

Univ. of Kansas Arnotp H. Weiss 


Three mistranslations from the Spanish. 
—Before the priest and the barber begin 
the scrutiny Bi Don Quixote’s books (pt. I, 
ch. vi), the housekeeper rushes from the 
room and presently returns “con una escu- 
dilla de agua bendita y un hisopo.” This 
reads in J. M. Cohen's Penguin Classics 
version (1950): “with a bow] of holy water 
and a bunch of hyssop” Cp. 57). Cervantes 
has neither the botanical nor the Old Testa- 
ment sense of hisopo in mind here. He is 
referring to the aspergillum, which consists 
of a small brush or perforated globe affixed 
to one end of a rod-shaped handle. It has 
been used for centuries, mainly in the 
church but sometimes in the home, as a 
holy water sprinkler. 

On page 186 of Pio Baroja’s El Arbol de 
la Ciencia (Madrid, 1918) there is ref- 
erence to “los turanios y los arios del 
Norte.” Aubrey F. G. Bell (The Tree of 
Knowledge, New York, 1928, p. 175) mis- 
translates: “the Turanians and Arians of 
the North.” Spanish ario = Aryan; aria- 
no=Arian. 

Another passage in Baroja’s novel reads: 
“Andrés no era de estos hombres que con- 
sideran el leer como un suceddneo de vivir; 
él leia porque no podia vivir” (p. 250). Bell 
translates: “He was not one of those men 
who consider reading subsidiary to life; he 
only read because he could not live” (Cp. 
237). It is well to remember Baroja’s ee 
cal training. A succedaneum is a drug, of- 
ten inferior, which is substituted for 


another. 
Ohio State Univ. 


Rosert J. Kane 


Cela’s “Papeles de Son Armadans.”—In 
April of 1956 Camilo José Cela launched 
in Palma de Mallorca this now famous 
periodical which is published during each 
of the four seasons. Although opened to the 
widest collaboration Papeles de Son Arma- 
dans is most demanding in its content. As 
a prolongation of the editor's peculiar and 
rare personality this review is influenced by 
a diversity of intellectual forces, conditioned 
according to the criteria of the editor. The 
initial number laid down the high stan- 
dards of its contributions. Cela stated that 
these must come from a writer “who reads 
the newspaper in the morning, listens to the 
radio in the afternoon, and thinks out in 
the evening what is happening in the 
world.” Papeles de Son Armadans has kept 
this promise rigurously. Contrary to the 
dubious prognostication of some, and de- 
spite the local implication of its title, the 
Papeles have already acquired a recogni- 
tion seldom bestowed on a three-year old 
Spanish publication. Upon its cessation, as 
most of these periodicals do in the His- 
panic world, Cela’s Mallorcan journal will 
acquire a value not yet perceived outside 
of Spain. 

The success of Cela’s Papeles lies also in 
their meticulous care, an extraordinary fine 
taste, and complete independence, qualities 
which are all a perfect reflection of the 
editor's polished speech, immaculate dress 
and sallediy trimmed black beard. Much 
credit must be given to Cela’s business 
collaborators, José Manuel Caballero Bo- 
nald and José Maria Llompart. 


Cela’s style and personality are quite evi- 
dent in the format and organization of his 
review. The different sections of this jour- 
nal are: “The Shop of Reasoning, main 
part, reserved for studies and essays, prop- 
erly speaking”; “The Well, designed as an 
illustrious abode for poetry”; “The Player's 
Circle, that is, the theater”; “Little Square 
of Count Lucanor, cross roads of short 
stories and narrative happenings”; “The 
Seven-League Boots,” assigned to travel 
literature”; “Fresh Ink Anvil,” bibliography 
section; etc. 

It is obvious that Cela’s Papeles is pro- 
vocative, unorthodox, at times confused, 


but its wealth of concentrated original ma- 


terial, each page and each paragraph de- 
signed and chiseled with a definite objec- 
tive in view, constitutes a compendium of 
information that matches any similar pub- 
lication in modern times. Each issue is a 
unit of collective and personal efforts, em- 
bracing different aspects of universal cul- 
ture. Cela's novels and essays are likewise 
full of these human manifestations, putting 
emphasis on flesh-and-blood characters. 

Some of the distinguished collaborators 
of Papeles are great intellectual leaders of 
modern Spanish thought. Others are lesser 
known writers but who, nevertheless, have 
given signs of intellectual maturity. Gre- 
gorio Maranon, the literary man and scien- 
tist, a profound researcher into the histori- 
cal and personal experiences of writers; 
José Luis Aranguren, essayist much con- 
cerned with religious influences, José Maria 
de Cossio, penetrating critic, Julian Marias, 
disciple of Ortega y Gasset, and Ventura 
Ruiz Aguilera, Carlos Bousofio, Luis Felipe 
Vivanco, Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio, Ricardo 
Gullén, Miguel Pérez Ferrero, Garcia 
Blanco, Lépez-Ibor, and others. 


Univ. of Illinois Jost SANCHEZ 


UNESCO'S Latin American project 
gets under way.—“UNESCO’s first major 
project for the extension of primary edu- 
cation in Latin America will move into 
high gear in the next two months with the 
enthusiastic endorsement and support of all 
the Latin American countries and a num- 
ber of Member States from both hemis- 
pheres. Dr. Oscar Vera of Chile, head of 
this major project, declared on a recent 
visit to Washington that he was “very well 
satished with the reaction of the Latin 
American countries and many other Mem- 
ber States to this project.” He describes this 
UNESCO undertaking as the first frame- 
work within which national and interna- 
tional efforts can be coordinated to solve 
serious problems of a regional nature. 

Dr. Vera, visiting the Capital to confer 
with officials of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and the Department of State, 
outlined a number of commitments made 
by participating nations which reflect their 
strong approval of UNESCO's efforts to 
help solve Latin America’s educational 
problems. For instance, he stated, Honduras 
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has earmarked half a million dollars for the 
construction of a new educational institu- 
tion which will cooperate in the ten-year 
SITE This is almost as much as 

NESCO has allotted to the program for 
its first two years of operation. Chile has 
already set aside 70,000 dollars for fellow- 
ships, salaries for professors, and other 
purposes directly associated with the major 
project. 

At the present time, about 200 fellow- 
ships have been offered to aid in moving 
the project forward. Although the majority 
of these have been made available by states 
in the region, some have come from other 
sources: pac has offered twenty fellow- 
ships and Spain fifteen. In addition, Spain 
is setting up special courses of instruction. 
A nine-month course in educational sta- 
tistics will begin in Madrid in October and 
the following month will mark the begin- 
ning of a special course on educational 
documentation under the auspices of the 
Office of Ibero-American Education. 


Immediate plans, stated the prominent 
Chilean educator, call for five steps to be 
taken by the middle of March. Two uni- 
versities associated with the project will 
inaugurate courses in the training of edu- 
cators at the university level—the Universi- 
ty of Chile in Santiago and the University 
of Sao Paulo in Brazil. An associated nor- 
mal school in Pamplona, Colombia, will be- 
gin training primary school teachers this 
month. On March 17, an Inter-American 
Rural Education Center in Rubio, Vene- 
zuela will begin new courses of instruction 
for rural teachers in cooperation with the 
Organization of American States. At the 
a of Chile, a three month course 
to train educational statisticians will be held 
in collaboration with OAS’s Inter-Ameri- 
can Center for Statistical Studies. 


The UNESCO project-chief points out 
that although the acceptance of the project 
is encouraging, it would not be reasonable 
to expect significant improvements in the 
educational situation for several years. Dr. 
Vera estimates that there are no school 
facilities for some 15,000,000 children of 
school age in the region but pointed out 
that until educational statisticians are 
trained, it will not be possible even to be 
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sure of the proportions of the problem. At 
the root of the problem is a teacher shortage 
of serponilisianele 400,000 in Latin America, 
he said” [UNESCO Newsletter, Feb. 21, 


1958]. 
R. G. M. 


Carmen Martin Gaite, Winner of the 
Nadal Prize - 1957.—For the fifth time 
since its establishment, the coveted Eugenio 
Nadal Prize went to a woman—Carmen 
Martin Gaite (pseudonym: Sofia Veloso), 
of Madrid, for her novel Entre visillos. 
There were 181 entries. Her novel FE! 
balneario won the Café Gijon Prize for 
1954. The prize-winning novelist’s hus- 


band, Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio, received the 
Nadal in 1955 for his El Jarama. 
Univ. of Chattanooga 
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“Hispanic American Report.” — Three 
new members have been named to the In- 
ternational Advisory Board of the Hispanic 
American Report. They are Professor Rob- 
ert G. Mead of the University of Connecti- 
cut, editor of Hispania; Charles Wagley of 
Columbia University, a specialist in Bra- 
zilian affairs; and Director A. Curtis Wil- 
gus of the School of Inter-American Affairs 
at the University of Florida. 

The Report circulates to other universi- 
ties both here and abroad which stress His- 
panic American studies, as well as to the 
State Department in Washington, most 
world capitals, and even Moscow. The pub- 
lication has been issued monthly for the 
past decade and is prepared by the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar, which works 
in close cooperation with a 12-member 
faculty advisory board at Stanford. Its in- 
formation is based on written and oral in- 
formation from newspapers and_ other 
sources as well as eye-witness accounts by 
returned travelers. It seeks to give a care- 
fully-checked, accurate account of current 
developments in Spain, Portugal, and 
Latin America. 

Stanford Univ. Ronatp Hitton 


The Casals Festival.—“The Casals Festi- 
val comes to a triumphant close in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, tonight. To be able to 
say this will bring much pleasure to the 
world of music, where the grand old mas- 
ter, Pablo Casals, is so deeply honored, and 
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to all friends of Puerto Rico. 

Everyone will remember the dramatic 
and unhappy development last year when 
the 80-year-old cellist, in whose honor the 
festival is named and who is its principal 
star, had a severe heart attack. The festival 
went on without him and there was much 
fine music, but it had a quasielegiac quali- 
ty. This year Don Pablo, as he is universal- 
ly and affectionately known, was the star 
performer as well as the inspiration, and 
the playing was truly inspired once the per- 
formers hit their stride. The soloists and 
the orchestra, under the brilliant director- 
ship of the violinist, Alexander Schneider, 
surpassed themselves, which is saying a 
great deal, for some of the finest instru- 
mentalists in the world were playing. 

In itself, this would have made the oc- 
casion memorable and it was especially so 
in San Juan, which does not have much 
opportunity normally to hear first-class 
music and was now getting the best that 
the contemporary world could supply. 

The happiest feature of all, however, 
was to listen to Pablo Casals playing Bee- 
thoven and Brahms on his cello as he alone 
has been able to play in our century. Senor 
Casals is more than just a great musician; 
he is a great human being, a symbol of the 
perennial struggle for peace and freedom 
and a man with a host of friends. To see 
and hear him, fully recovered in health, in 
the country where his mother was born 
and close to the United States, where he 
used to play so often, was a happy experi- 
ence. To paraphrase Sir Winston Church- 
ill’s famous remark, Don Pablo is half 
Puerto Rican and all Spanish. 

The Casals Festival must become an in- 
stitution and Don Pablo must come back 
next year and in the years that follow” 
[New York Times, May 8, 1958]. 


“Cuadernos” (Paris).—Noteworthy in the 
March-April, 1958, number (29) of this 
liberal review are articles by Carmen 
Conde, Salvador de Madariaga and Eduar- 
do Santos. The latter, in “Los problemas de 
la lengua castellana,” calls for the coopera- 
tion of Spaniards and Latin Americans 
alike in the defense of Castilian and in its 
adaptation to the needs of the modern 
alk In a word, seek to make it stronger 


of fiber, more concrete, sober and precise. 
This task belongs to all, because Castilian 
is common property of all who speak it, a 
paternal heritage and a bond of union 
which joins the Hispanic peoples with links 
of collaboration and solidarity. It is, more- 
over, one of the best means of maintaining 
and giving vigor to the personality of the 
Spanish American countries. The latter's 
most essential contribution, the author 
afirms, is in the field of poetry, even though 
this contribution goes largely unrecognized 
Che cites examples) in Spain. 

“La familia hispana en la familia uni- 
versal” is the second in the series of essays 
on this subject which Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga is developing in the pages of Cua- 
dernos (see No. 28). Continuing his 
premise that if unity exists within the 
Spanish family of nations, that unity can 
only come from the Hispanic, the author 
dedicates the present segment to what he 
calls “universal hispanofobia.” Although 
before the end of the fifteenth century 
Spain was Europe's “bridge and_ school 
where it learned philosophy, mathematics 
and about baths,” with the discovery of 
America Spain became the obligatory ene- 
my of all Western countries. To justify 
their enmity they invented the “Black 
Legend,” and from that moment began the 
falsification of history which still endures 
(Toynbee). The circumstances which in- 
creased the animosity, Madariaga points 
out, are: 1) the discovery of America, 2) 
the Inquisition and the expulsion of the 
Jews, 3) Spain’s personal union with Ger- 
many (Carlos | becoming Carlos V), 4) 
the fact that Carlos V left the Low Coun- 
tries to Felipe II, rather than to his brother 
Fernando, 5) the wars of independence 
waged by Spain's overseas colonies, and 6) 
the rebirth of the Eldorado myth today in 
the minds of the capitalists of both conti- 
nents. The latter, he affirms, produces in 
the United States the belief that the whole 
continent is terra nostra, as well as the reali- 
zation that there is only one element South 
of the border strong enough to resist ab- 
sorption by the North: the Hispanic. 
Madariaga promises to develop this theme 
of what is Spanish in a subsequent essay. 


“El archivo de Rubén Dario en Espafia” 
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relates the story about the people involved 
and the circumstances by which Spain re- 
cently acquired the considerable amount 
remaining of the oft rifled files and papers 
from the poet's fourteen year companion 
in Madrid and Paris, Francisca Sanchez. 
Carmen Conde states that all books hence- 
forth written about Dario will have to be 
documented in Madrid and, furthermore, 
that “a la luz de todo este gran hallazgo, 
muchos deberan rectificar algunos de sus 
capitulos.” Transcribed at the end are a 
letter from Juan Ramon Jiménez, two from 
Gabriela Mistral, two from Delmira Agus- 
tini, plus Dario’s reply to the latter. 

Washington Univ. Craupve L. Hurer 


“Armas y Letras.”—The September, 1957, 
number contains an interesting résumé of 
the development of the Don Juan theme 
across the centuries. Also included are suc- 
cinct statements about the divers interpre- 
tations which have been given it. The au- 
thor is Franz Bouchspies. 

Washington Univ. Craupe L. Hurer 


Actividades literarias de Chile.—E| cono- 
cido critico chileno Hernan Diaz Arrieta, 
(Alone), se encuentra en Nueva York con 
el objeto de recopilar y ordenar las obras 
inéditas de la poetisa Gabriela Mistral. 
Para realizar esta tarea, Alone cuenta con 
la valiosa ayuda de Doris Dana, secretaria 
de la Mistral, quien prestara un gran ser- 
vicio para el mejor conocimiento de las 
obras inéditas dejadas por la notable gana- 
dora del Premio Nobel. Diaz Arrieta ha 
declarado, segin informa “El Mercurio” 
del 15 de diciembre de 1957, que “ha sido 
una verdadera revelacién ver la forma 
prolija con que la ganadora del Premio 
Nobel pulia sus trabajos. He hallado— 
agrega Alone—poemas i los cuales tenia 
tres 0 cuatro diferentes versiones.” 


Premios literarios.—Los agraciados con 
los premios que anualmente otorga la Mu- 
nicipalidad de Santiago, han sido este aio 
los siguientes autores: Fernando Josseau, 
por su obra de teatro El prestamista; Her- 
nan Ramirez Necochea, por Historia del 
movimiento obrero en Chile, y Mario Nau- 
dén de la Sotta, por Apreciacidn tetral, 
ambas obras consideradas dentro de la cate- 
goria de ensayos: Francisco Coloane, por 
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su coleccién de cuentos Tierra del Fuego; 
José Manuel Vergara y Luis Enrique Déla- 
no por sus respectivas novelas, Daniel y los 
leones dorados y Puerto de Fuego; y Efrain 
Barquero, por la antologia poética La 
Companera. 

El destacado critico y bibliégrafo, Raul 
Silva Castro, fué condecorado por el 
 aog de Nicaragua con la Orden de 

ubén Dario, en reconocimiento por sus 
trabajos de investigacién sobre la obra del 
vate centroamericano. Para recibir dicho 
galardén, Silva Castro hizo viaje a Nica- 
ragua, donde participé en los actos con- 
memorativos del aniversario de la muerte 
de Dario. 

La Alcaldia de Concepién otorgé a 
Gonzalo Rojas el Premio Municipal de 
Arte, 1957, por los elogiosos comentarios 
que ha suscitado la obra poética de este 
joven profesor y autor penquista. 

La primera obra de Rojas, La miseria 
del hombre, ya habia sido premiada antes 
por la Sociedad de Escritores de Chile en 
un concurso para poetas inéditos. Posterior- 
mente las composiciones de este autor han 
sido traducidas al inglés por David Flacoll, 
al sueco por Arthur Lundkvist y al francés 
por Jean Marcenac. 

Balance literario del aio 1957.—La revis- 
ta Ercilla, en el nimero del | de enero de 
1958, publica un novedoso resumen del 
afio literario de Chile. Indica el auge al- 
canzado por las ediciones privadas y las 
muchas a cargo de conocidas editoriales. En 
total, 300 libros. 

Entre los titulos que han _ logrado 
interesar mas al publico, se encuentra 
Mision en Chile, traduccién de Chile 
Through Embassy Windows, por Claude 
G. Bowers, embajador de los Estados Uni- 
dos en Chile de 1939 a 1953. La edicién, 
a cargo de Editorial del Pacifico, se ha 
afi ya tres veces, seguramente porque 
el antiguo diplomatico proporciona una 
impresién completa, justa y simpatica de 
la tierra, la gente y la vida politica, cultural 
y social de Chile, poniéndonos de relieve 
los rasgos genuinamente democraticos que 
caracterizan todas las actividades del pais. 
Los novelistas ya bien conocidos estuvieron 
representados por Amor, obra péstuma de 
Luis Durand, y Maria Nadie, relato de 
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Marta Brunet que no anade mayores 
méritos a la continuada labor artistica de 
la autora. Entre los jovenes escritores se 
han destacado José Donoso, autor de los 
aclamados cuentos de la coleccién Veraneo, 
quien se ha iniciado en el género novelesco 
con Coronacién; Mauricio Sescovich, gan- 
ador del Premio Mauricio Fabry por su 
novela Humilde rebeldia; Volodia Teitel- 
boim, con La semilla en la arena, relato 
cargado personalismo tendencioso; 
Alfonso Echeverria Yanez, con La vacila- 
cion del tiempo, ambicioso y extenso ensayo 
novelesco desarrollado en escenarios chile- 
nos y norteamericanos. El conocido autor de 
novelas policiales que se ocultaba bajo los 
seudénimos James Endhard, Rex Landon 
y otros, ha revelado su identidad con su 
nueva obra Comedia para asesinos, firmada 
por Camilo Pérez de Acre. El acontecimi- 
ento editorial del ao, en poesia, lo con- 
stituy6 la publicacién hecha por Losada 
de las Obras completas de Pablo Neruda. 
El lujoso tomo de 1,263 paginas, en papel 
biblia, con tapas de piel y cantos dorados, 
contiene 53 mil versos que simbolizan los 
mil que le corresponden al poeta por cada 
ano de vida. Los poetas menores de Chile, 
quizas estimulados por los honores de que 
han sido objeto Gabriela Mistral y Neruda, 
han demostrado inusitada. El Grupo Fuego 
ha permanecido activo y sus asociados han 
publicado tomitos de gran valor. Desta- 
canse: Fernando Gonzalez, La eternidad 
esquiva; Jorge Teillier, Para dngeles y 
gorriones; Miguel Arteche, Otro conti- 
nente; Raul Rivera, Fiestas morales; José 
Miguel Vicufna,, En los trabajos de la 
muerte, obra que despert6é excepcional 
interés y se agoté; Maria Piwonka, cuyas 
poesias Lazo de arena, estimularon al 
exigente Alone a afirmar que “habria que 
retroceder hasta Gabriela Mistral para 
encontrarle paralelo.” Notables con también 
las antologias de Zig-Zag, Relatos humoris- 
ticos chilenos, seleccionados por Abelardo 
Clariana; dos mas de cuentos chilenos a 
cargo de Raul Silva Castro y Victor 
Domingo Silva, respectivamente, y Los 
costumbristas chilenos, eclegidos y prolo- 
gados por Manuel Rojas. Los cuentistas 
suministraron buena lectura con En tierras 


de la Quintrala, de Alicia Santabella, y 


Complot, del autor de Cuentos militares, 
Olegario: Lazo Baeza, quien tras afios 
de silencio reaparece con estos 17 nuevos 
relatos. Francisco Santana, autor de meticu- 
losos y documentados trabajos criticos, 
tales como La nueva generacion de prosis- 
tas chilenos (1949) y Poesia roméntica 
chilena (1953), ha publicado un estudio 
sobre Mariano Latorre, Ediciones de la 
Libreria Bello, en el cual el critico ha 
procedido “con gran honradez documental, 
pues prefiere, antes que entrar de lleno a 
un examen estético, trazar los rasgos bio- 
graficos dentro del mayor rigor cronolé- 
gico.. . y adopta una actitud expositiva . . . 
desde un Angulo de absoluta objetividad . . . 
y se sirve de fuentes fidedignas.” La critica 
que citamos, firmada por M.R. (Milton 
Rossel), es inequivoco reconocimiento de 
los méritos de la obra da Santana (Atenea, 
No. 377. El critico sueco, Arthur Lund- 
kvist, que recorriera Tberoamérica para 
conocer mds de cerca la obra de los doce 
poetas de habla espafiola que piensa incluir 
en su antologia de poesias traducidas al 
sueco, escogid a cuatro vates chilenos: 
Vicente Huidobro, Pablo Neruda, Nicanor 
Parra y Gonzalo Rojas. 


Northwestern Univ. Homero CastILLo 


Rubén Dario. — Dr. Antonio Oliver 
who was very instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Seminario-Archivo de Ru- 
bén Dario, in which are collected Dario’s 
personal papers and documents which 
Francisca Sanchez turned over to the 
Spanish government in October, 1956, has 
been awarded a 100,000 peseta grant by 
the Fundacién Juan March. This stipend 
is to be used to write a book on Dario 
according to the latest findings. The award 
was made unanimously by the committee 
which includes among others the three 
famous university professors, Don Vicente 
Garcia de Diego, Don Pedro Lain, and 
Don Manuel Garcia Blanco (the successor 
of Unamuno in the Universidad de 
Salamanca). 

South Dakota State College 
Everyn E. Unrnan 


Homenaje a Gabriela Mistral.—Acaba 
de aparecer en edicién especial, limitada a 


500 ejemplares, la revista Anales de la 
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Universidad de Chile, 1957, 347 pags. 
Este numero extraordinario contiene cua- 
renta y dos ensayos entre cuyos titulos de 
interés, para quienes deseen estudiar la 
obra de la poetisa, mencionaremos: “La 
prosa de Gabriela Mistral,” un inventario 
bibliogréfico, por Alfonso E. Escudero; 
“Produccién de Gabriela Mistral de 1912 
a 1918,” por Raul Silva Castro; “Visién 
de una poesia,” por Gastén von dem 
Bussche; “Aspectos del estilo en la poesia 
de Gabriela Mistral,” por Cora Santandreu; 
“Presencia de Gabriela Mistral,” por Magda 
Arce; “Naturaleza americana y estilo en 
Gabriela Mistral,” por Julio Molina Muller. 
Hay, ademas, ensayos firmados por Alfonso 
Reyes, Federico de Onis, Salvador Bueno, 
Alone; y otros. Completan esta magnifica 
obra veinticinco paginas con fotos de la 
distinguida poestisa chilena. 


Manuel Zeno Gandia.—Las Américas 
Publishing Company, New York City, 
acaba de publicar Cuentos, 117 pags., de 
Manuel Zeno Gandia, 1855-1930, puerto- 
rriqueno y novelista maximo de su época. 
Contiene esta obra diez relatos, por primera 
vez reunidos en libro, que representan el 
periodo de transicién del romanticismo a 
un naturalismo moderado del  escritor 
boricua. El interés de este autor es por los 
seres desamparados, humildes, victimas de 
la miseria 0 de la explotacién humana. En 
sus cuentos se refleja admirablemente la 
situacién social de Puerto Rico del siglo 
XIX, y por ende son documentos vividos 
de una época de la historia de ese pais. 


Logosofia.—Carlos Bernardo Gonzalez 
Pecotche, argentino, es el autor de Logo- 
sofia, Ciencia y Método, Buenos Aires, Im- 
prenta Lépez, 1957, 145 pdgs., obra que 
introduce una nueva conducta en las ac- 
tividades del pensamiento y que sirve al 
hombre para su total liberacién moral y 
espiritual que luego le conducira a definir 
el secreto de su propia psicologia. El sis- 
tema logosdéfico, fundado por Gonzalez 
Pecotche en 1930, tiene adeptos en Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brasil, y otros paises ameri- 
canos. La concepcién logoséfica, segtin el 
autor, conduce al hombre hacia el reen- 
cuentro con su espiritu, que es quien anima 
su conciencia y le permite comprender, 
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mediante la realizacion del mencionado 
proceso de evolucién consciente, los secre- 
tos de su existencia y del mundo metafisico, 
en cuyos dominios actua el espiritu. “Es 
una ciencia que solo puede ejercitarse 
cuando la mente esta en pleno funciona- 
miento. Considerado el pensamiento como 
la mayor fuerza del hombre, se trabaja para 
apartar a los malos y retener a los buenos. 
De esta manera se logra esa superacién que 
es el objetivo de esta doctrina. No es una 
filosofia fria, y la llaman la ciencia y el 
culto del afecto.” 

Lehigh Univ. Vicror M. VaLenzueLa 


Anderson Imbert on literary criticism.— 
Enrique Anderson Imbert is the author of 
La critica literaria contemporanea (Buenos 
Aires: Gure, 1957. 154 pp. Paper), a book 
that would be rare in any language. The 
Hispanic world, therefore, is very fortu- 
nate in having available such an excellent 
exposition of | essen criticism today by an 
author who combines a career as a critic 
and teacher with that of a creative writer. 
What could easily have been a_ prosaic 
study, replete with names and dates, facts 


and figures, is thereby enlivened by a 
lyric style of the sort too infrequently 
found among literary scholars. The book’s 
five chapters contain a systematic critique, 
lean, and imaginatively commu- 


nicated, of contemporary literary criticism, 
theoretical and practical, and there are also 
an interesting apéndice and bibliography 
on literary criticism in Spanish America, 
as well as a general bibliography. One of 
the most valuable aspects of the volume, 
one which gives it an unusual perspective, 
is the inclusion of outstanding Spanish 
American authors among the world writers 
studied. Anderson Imbert has written these 
pages primarily to orient university stu- 
dents, and they are as concise and sche- 
matic as required for such a purpose. At 
the same time, however, he succeeds ad- 
mirably in presenting a comprehensive 
survey of literary analysis and interpreta- 
tion today in a judicious and impartial 
way, and his ideas and sympathies are vi- 
talized by the unflagging interest of his 
stvle and his sincere dedication to the goal 


he has set for himself. 
R. G. M. 
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Yankees and bullfthting.—“With shin- 
ing faces—in the morning paper—the well- 
known novelist and his daughter and wite 
set out on a plane for Madrid to see the 
bullhights, pa only the other day | read 
that Sidney Franklin had opened in Cali- 
fornia a school for bullfighters. There has 
also been much in the news about an 
American girl matador who is following in 
the steps of this young man from Brooklyn. 

“How many books, for the rest, have 
been written in praise of bullfighting since 
Hemingway created a fashion for this 
medieval sport, a sport that was once re- 
garded as on the level of stallion-baiting 
or the bear-baiting that people gave up in 
disgust. There was also a game of cat- 
worrying that rivalled the cock-hghts which 
Mark Twain, in New Orleans, refused to 
see, the same Mark Twain who expressed 
his opinion of bullfighting in a story writ- 
ten from the horse’s point of view. Even 
Napoleon's generals, when they invaded 
Spain, expressed their disapproval of so 
barbarous a sport, and James Huneker, 
who said ‘We prefer the abattoir,’ contin- 
ued, in The New Cosmopolis, as follows: 
‘The meanest feature is not the slaughter 
of the mild old cattle but the occasional 
disembowelment of a horse. The toreadors, 
matadors, picadors are operatic creatures, 
more spoiled than Italian tenors and twice 
as useless.” And how speak the English 
and the French? D. H. Lawrence describ- 
ed bullfighting as ‘the grandeur of Rome— 
soiling its breeches, and André Gide said 
in his Journal, perhaps speaking for his 
countrymen, ‘To kill someone because he 
is angry may be all right, but to anger, 
someone in order to kill him is absolutely 
criminal. It is in a state of mortal sin that 
the bull is killed.’ 

“It is a violation of some deep instinct 
in us to separate the esthetic from the hu- 
mane, and it cannot be supposed that these 
writers were unaware of the ‘art’ that jus- 
tifies the sport in the eyes of so many. Or 
of the value the sport may have in tough- 
ening minds that see themselves in an 
epoch of world wars as ‘tumbril bait.’ But 
to what could it lead if this fashion went 
unchecked and no one objected to Hem- 
ingway’s masculine protest, which resem- 
bles in certain ways Theodore Roosevelt's 
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small-boy zest ‘for shooting off animals’ 
heads and breaking their backs? Not that 
Americans in general have changed in 
their feeling about bullfights. A friend in 
Madrid writes to me, ‘Spaniards, when 
they see Americans in good seats, keep 
their eyes on them, knowing that they can 
soon take their places.’ Americans in gen- 
eral do not share the convenient theological 
notion of the Spaniards that, same as 
animals have no souls, it does not matter 
what happens to their bodies. We, or our 
English cogeners, invented the SPCA and 
seem unlikely to lose the feelings that in- 
spired it; but I think it would be a sad 
perversion if the literary imagination lost 
in this matter its touch with the general 
mind. The Hindu regard for the sacred- 
ness of life is much more normal to the 
writer—even if sacred cows in myriads 
wander through India as a consequence of 
this and sacred monkeys are permitted to 
befoul the rice-felds. When Abraham Lin- 
coln in his youth pursued a snake through 
thickets to prevent it from swallowing a 
frog and saved a fawn’s life by scaring it 
away from a rifle, he was acting in line 
with the discipline that requires writers to 
value life on pain of losing the power to 
recreate it.” [Van Wyck Brooks, “From a 
Writer’s Notebook,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, Jan. 4, 1958, pp. 5-6.] 


Tokyo Haroip Rocers 

Universidad nacional del Zulia publica- 
tions.—No. 7 (1957) of Ciencia y cultura 
contains five items of interest to students of 
Latin American literature. These are: 
“Baralt por dentro” by Humberto Cuenca, 
“La revalorizacién de Rafael Maria Baralt” 
by José Antonio Borjas Sanchez, “La duda 
Vallejiana” by José Manuel Castafién, 
“Gabriela Mistral, mistica del futuro,” by 
César David Rincén and “Tres poemas” 
by César Vallejo. In 1957 Guillermo Tru- 
jillo Duran’s Prisma appeared as a Publica- 
cién de la Universidad nacional del Zulia 
(Direccién de cultura, Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, 302 pp.). This volume of poetry has 
an introduction by Luis Yepez. 


Bibliografia de la literatura hispanica.— 
The fifth volume of this set has just ap- 
peared (Madrid: Consejo superior de in- 
vestigaciones cientificas, Instituto “Miguel 
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de Cervantes” de filologia hispanica, 1958, 
804 pp. 4,444 entries). It covers the Litera- 
tura castellana, siglos de oro, autores Alaba- 
Francisco de Argullo. It has indices of 
names, first lines of poems, libraries, and 
subjects. Among the important writers in- 
cluded in this volume are: Jeronimo de 
Alcala, Baltasar de Alcazar, Mateo Aleman, 
Gabriel Alonso de Herrera, Gonzalo Argote 
de Molina and Juan de Arguijo. The 
thoroughness of this work by José Siméon 
Diaz is admirable; he has entries on many 
obscure writers of this period; the proof- 
reading of non-Spanish items has improved 
greatly over that of the first several vol- 
umes; and important omissions seem to 
be very few. 

Préstamos lingiiisticos en tres idiomas 
trinitarios.—This article by Robert Wal- 
lace Thompson of the University of Hong 
Kong appeared in Estudios Americanos, . 
61:249-254 (1956). Pp. 249-251 are an 
introduction; the remaining portions of the 
article are entitled: “Influencia del espanol 
en el francés acriollado, “Galicismos lexi- 
cales en el espanol de Trinidad,” “Présta- 
mos espanoles en el inglés de Trinidad.” 
“Influencias inglesas en el espanol de 
Trinidad,” “Galicismos en el inglés de 


Trinidad.” 


El libro espanol.—The first issue of this 
new journal appeared in apse 1958. It 
is the new ofhcial monthly publication of 
the Instituto nacional del libro espanol and 
replaces Bibliografia hispanica (1942-57), 
Novedades editoriales espanolas (1953- 
1957) and Libros del mes. American sub- 
scriptions will be $5.00 per year. 

“Nuestra informacién sobre temas de 
actualidad, se ocupara tanto de los pura- 
mente profesionales (legislacién, ferias, ex- 
posiciones, premios, concursos, etc.) como 
de los bibliograficos Cproduccién de los 
escritores contemporaneos, asuntos de in- 
terés momentaneo, etc.). Particular aten- 
cién pensamos dedicar también a los cri- 
ticos de libros nacionales y extranjeros.” 

The following is a list of the most im- 
portant articles in the first number of this 
periodical: Miguel Herrero Garcia, “Con- 
tribucién de la literatura a la historia del 
papel.” José Simén Diaz, “Indice de libros 
perdidos, rarismos o imaginarios de los 
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siglos XVI y XVII,” Mercedes Agullé y 
Cobo, “Los ‘Premios nacionales de litera- 
tura’ 1957,” Fidel Perrino, “Criticos ex- 
tranjeros de libros espafoles,” Tomas Mira 
Carbonell, “Notas sobre los libros mejor 
editados de 1957,” Juana de José Prades, 
“Dos nuevos indices de revistas locales,” 
“Estadistica de las obras publicadas en 
Espafiia durante 1957,” “Seleccién de 50 
libros catélicos aparecidos en Francia en 
1957,” “Concursos y premios,” “Obras de 
proxima aparicién,” Agustin Palau y Fidel 
Perrino, “Repertorio bibliografico mensual 
ordenado por materias.” 

College and university libraries should 
find this new periodical to be one well 
worth subscribing to, especially if they 
have been receiving any of the three peri- 
odicals that this one replaces. Libraries not 
formerly subscribing to any of the three 
might still do well to consider a subscrip- 
tion to El libro espanol. 

“El Duo de la Tos.”—This short story 
by Leopoldo Alas has been translated by 
Bernard Dulsey as “The duet of the 
coughs” and published in the Arizona 
Quarterly (14, 1:21-28, Spring 1958). The 
translation is well-done and very readable. 
As little of Alas has appeared in English 
both the translator and the periodical are 
to be commended for the publication of the 
translation. 

Murray State College 
Henstey C. Woopsrince 


Don Quijote, Russian style.—“The Rus- 
siamade “Don Quixote,” beginning to- 
merow at the Marunouchi Shochiku, is a 
very pretty, widescreen, full-color pictorial- 
ization of Cervantes’ novel which manages 
to leave out almost everything that makes 
the original great. 

Macauley said the novel was “the best 
in the world, beyond comparison” and this 
may well be. What is so admirable in the 
work is its humor, its pathos, and its wis- 
dom; this Lenfilm Studios Production is 
coarse, sentimental, and sententious. 

That the original be changed was both 
expected and desirable. Moving the tilt 
with the windmills from the beginning of 
the novel to the end of the film makes a 
suitable climax; having the homeward- 
bound Don again meet a chain gang of 
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alley slaves gives a sense of fulfillment. 
Tn fact, almost all of the structural changes 
have something in their favor. 

What is wrong with the film and what 
makes it a travesty of the human spirit 
rather than a tribute to it, is entirely sty- 
listic; it isn’t what the film says that is 
wrong, it is how it says it. 

Take the celebrated battle of the wine 
skins for example. Cervantes disposes of the 
entire episode with “he had given the skins 
many thrusts, believing them to the 
giant . . . the entire room was filled with 
wine.” With characteristic brevity the au- 
thor has made his point and the incident 
is funny mainly because of its brevity. 

In the film, however, the Don is given 
all kinds of motivation, is trapped in a 
wine celler, sees faces appearing on the 
skins, indulges in some shocking overact- 
ing (the acting in this film, as in all Soviet 
films, is pure fen) and then slashes away 
with his rapier. A small and memorable 
incident has been blown up into a tedious 
and tasteless five-minute sequence. 

This kind of treatment is typical of the 
film. The Don doesn’t himself challenge 
the lion: he is forced into it by royalty— 
the duke and duchess of the original trans- 
formed into a complete court. This entire 
episode has been entirely altered and, I 
fear, perverted. Though I didn’t under- 
stand one word of the dialogue, I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised but that the court scenes 
contain the “message” without which no 
Soviet film is considered complete. I can 
see no other reason why the humor of the 
original should be so conspicuously missing 
in these sections. 

Though the makers have tried to be 
stylish (they have copied sets, costumes, 
even attitudes—Sancho Panza _ weeping 
over his donkey—straight from Dore’s il- 
lustrations) they have completely neglect- 
ed the fact that style is not merely visual. 
Style is a matter of personal attitude and 
the attitude of doctrinaire-minded Soviet 
film makers is obviously quite different 
from that of the liberal, genial, open- 
minded Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra” 
[Donald Richie in The Japan Times, Nov. 
14, 1957.] 


Tokyo 
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Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—Mexico’s 
FCE continues its meritorious task of pub- 
lishing many of the best books produced 
in the Spanish speaking world, and amon 
its recent titles of interest to readers a 
this department may mentioned the 
following. All of them would be welcome 
additions to the Hispanic collections of 
university libraries. 

1. Obras completas de Alfonso Reyes, 
vi (1957, 455 pp. Cloth). This volume 
of the works of the beloved Merican poli- 
grafo contains the first and second series 
of his “Capitulos de literatura espafola,” 
dating from 1915 to 1919 and 1917 to 
1943, respectively; his essay on Antonio de 
Torquemada entitled “De un autor cen- 
surado en el Quijote” (1948); and “Pagi- 
nas adicionales,” composed of prologues to 
four books published earlier, and an article 
on Ruiz de Alarcén and the French thea- 
ter. 

2. Juan Carlos Ghiano, Poesia argentina 
del siglo XX (1957, 286 pp. Paper). The 
best of the few studies of i development 
of Argentine poetry in the last half-cen- 
tury, and especially valuable as a reference 
work, 

3. Emilio Prados, Circuncisién del suetio 
(1957, 77 pp. Paper). A collection of the 
latest lyrics by a Spanish poet living in 
Mexico. The first part, “Pacto interior,” 
is notable for its imagism and metaphorical 
abstraction and the second, “En la Gracia 
del Viento,” for its passionate, robust love 
of nature. 

4. Mario Monteforte Toledo, Una ma- 
nera de morir (1957, 395 pp. Paper). A 
gripping, realistic novel of de individual's 
struggle against the group in terms of a 
man who has lost faith in his party, with 
the author's sympathy on the side of the 
former. Monteforte, a Guatemalan, enter- 
ed this novel in the Concurso Interameri- 
cano de Novelas sponsored by the Unidén 
Latinoamericano de Universidades and was 
co-winner of the first prize. 

5. Ignacio Helguera, El monstruo y otros 
cuentos (1957), 203 pp. Paper). Fifteen 
short stories varied in theme and locale; 
some are fantastic, most are realistic, and 
there is considerable variation in their 
quality. 
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6. Raimundo Lida, Letras hispdnicas 
(1958, 348 pp. Paper). A collection of 
sensitive, penetrating studies and reviews, 
some of considerable length, by an out- 
standing scholar and critic. Especially not- 
able are Lida’s essays on Bergson, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, Dario, and his five pieces 
on various aspects of Quevedo. 

7. Edmundo O'Gorman, La invencién 
de América (1958, 136 pp. Paper). A con- 
tinuation of an earlier work, re-examining 
the historical concept of the “discovery” of 
America, this is an effort in historiography 
to solve the problem of when and how the 
idea of the “New” World appeared in 
the historic consciousness of Europe. 

8. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, Cuilja 
(1958, 244 pp. ill Paper). Mexico is a 
country of many ethnic groups, and this 
book is a pioneer effort to study the Negro 
in Mexico, a group which fe become 
widely mixed and had much stronger in- 
fluence both biologically as well as cultur- 
ally than was generally believed. The au- 
thor is concerned with the Negroid com- 
munity of Cuilja in southern Mexico 
between the states of Guerrero and Oaxa- 
ca, a group which has remained in relative 
isolation for some three centuries. 

9, 10. Julio V. Gonzalez, Historia argen- 
tina. La era colonial (1957, 207 pp. Pa- 
per); Claudio Sanchez Viamonte, Historia 
institucional argentina (1957, 229 pp. Pa- 

rt). Posthumous history of Argentina 
feos the beginning to the pre-revolution- 
ary period c. 1800 by a socialist professor 
who died in 1955 at the height of his 
career; second, revised edition of a study 
of Argentina’s political thought and insti- 
tutions from 1810 down to the overthrow 
of Perén by one of the country’s outstand- 
ing constitutional authorities. 


R. G. M. 


“Castles in Spain.”—This is a handsome, 
well-printed and unusual book by an 
American high school Spanish instructor. 


It is the product of the a ; devotion 
to his subject and pains .g research 
performed during a sa. cal year in 
Spain. Mr. Washburn has chosen 121 
castles to describe in detail out of the 
more than two thousand existing today in 


Spain. Along with a careful description of 
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the structure of each building the author 
includes much interesting history relating 
to the castle. The castles are arranged by 
regional location and a colored map is in- 
cluded to pinpoint the spots the buildings 
occupy. The big (9x12 in.) volume con- 
tains 264 black and white photographs 
(taken by the author) and 11 line engrav- 
ings as well as a list of Spanish rulers, a 
Glossary of Spanish and English terms re- 
ferring to castles, an Index, and a Bibli- 
ography. Among other values of the book 
is the fact that it is the first volume in 
English to locate and tell the story of 
Spanish castles. Mr. Washburn had his 
book published in Mexico last year in a 
limited edition of 1050 copies. It has 340 
pases and is sold in two editions, the cloth- 
und are selling at $10.50, and the one 
bound in red leather priced at $12.50. This 
notable volume should be purchased widely 
for college and school libraries since it is 
sure to awaken interest in Spanish history. 
Available from the author's agent, Robert 
R. Morgan, 2001 Delaware Street, Berke- 

ley, California. 
R. G. M. 


Mexico City's school population.—“The 
number of children studying in primary 
schools in the Mexico City district has 
nearly doubled since 1952, according to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. This year 730,000 
pupils are attending 1,430 primary schools 
in the district in comparison with the 
378,000 attending 800 schools in 1952.” 
[New York Times, May 22, 1958.] 


R. G. M. 


Editorial Losada.—Three recent publi- 
cations by this leading Buenos Aires com- 
pany merit special notice from Hispania 
readers. 

1. Antonio Machado, Los complemen- 
tarios (1957, 248 pp. Paper). Edited, with 
a valuable introduction, by Guillermo de 
Torre, this book brings together writings 
of Machado, published and unpublished, 
which have never appeared in book form. 
These include, among other pieces, some 
almost unknown letters from Machado to 
Unamuno on Spanish life and thought, 
completely free in expressing his feelings 
about many Spanish problems, and a se- 


lection of Machado's newspaper articles 
published in 1938 “desde una Barcelona 
bombardeada.” 

2. Clemente Cimorra, El  caballista 
(1957, 285 pp. Paper). A novel in the 
icaresque tradition by a contemporary 
Spanish author resident in Argentina. An- 
ecdotal in form, full of action, contrasts, 
cynicism and humor, with considerable 
costumbrismo, this is a most agreeable 
story of the Spain of a half-century ago. 

3. José Blanco Amor, Antes que el 
tiempo muera (1957, 268 pp. Paper). The 
third, excellent novel of a Spaniard lon 
resident in Argentina, set in the provincia 
north of Argentina and presenting the 
tense, dramatic conflict between two moral 
standards: those of the traditional father 
and the rebellious daughter born to break 
conventions. The latter, driven by a force 
more powerful than herself, eventually 


comes to a final downfall. 
R. G. M. 


Arciniegas as traveler.—In Italia, Guia 
para Vagabundos (Buenos Aires: Edit. 
Sudamericana, 1957. 233 pp. Paper). Ger- 
man Arciniegas, Colombian essayist and 
professor at Columbia Univ., offers us his 
impressions of his travels in Italy. His 
meditations are original, his mind is pene- 
trating and perspicacious, his style Jight, 
pes 2 informal and full of fresh images. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.’—The March- 
April 1958 number of Mexico's leading re- 
view is especially rich in articles of interest 
to Hispanists. Manuel Pedro Gonzalez con- 
tributes “Sanin Cano, rector moral de re- 
publicas,” a tribute to the late Colombian 
essayist; Juan Liscano in “Sobre El Senor 
Presidente y otros temas de la dictadura” 
compares visions of Spanish American dic- 
tatorships as seen in this and other novels; 
John B. Hughes contributes “Las Cartas 
marruecas y la Espana defendida, perfil de 
dos visiones de Espafia,” and José de Onis 
“William Cullen Bryant y José Maria 
Heredia. Vieja y nueva polémica”; Gustavo 
Correa is the author of “El nacionalismo 
cultural en la literatura hispano-ameri- 
cana”; in “zEsta en crisis el teatro espanol?” 
Juan R. Castellano answers with a quali- 
fied affirmative, and José Vazquez Amaral 
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studies in “Técnica novelistica 
de Augustin Yanez” Al filo del agua, the 
best known work of the Mexican novelist. 


R. G. M. 


The first New World bibliography.— 
One of the notable recent publications of 
the Pan American Union is a facsimile edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies of the rare and valuable 
Epitome de la Biblioteca Oriental i Occi- 
dental, Nautica i Geografica by Antonio 
de Leon Pinelo. This first attempt at a New 
World bibliography was printed originally 
in Madrid in 1629, and only a few copies 
are now extant in some of the world’s 
most famous libraries. Agustin Millares 
Carlos contributes a valuable Estudio pre- 
liminar, and there are also eight pages of 
annotated bibliographic entries on Pinelo. 
It is especially interesting to philologists to 
note that the Epitome contains on p. *** 
3 ff. a Tabla Declaratoria of the languages 
used by the authorities cited by Pinelo, 
and information about the origins of the 
divers tongues. Washington: Pan Ameri- 


can Union, 1958. Paper. $2. 
R. G. M. 


Hispanic American Literature, 1957.— 
For concise, panoramic evaluations of Latin 
American literary development last year 
see the articles in the 1958 Yearbooks of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (by Robert J. 
Clements and Olga Blondet) and the En- 
cyclopedia Americana (by Angel Flores). 


R. G. M. 


Mexico in “Foreign Affairs."—The April 
1958 issue of our leading international re- 
view contains two interesting articles on 
contemporary Mexico. In “Mexico Forges 
Ahead,” Antonio Carrillo Flores, Mexican 
Secretary of State for Finance and Public 
Credit, analyzes some of the causes of his 
country’s rapidly expanding economy and 
in “Mexican Resistance to Communism,” 
S. Walter Washington explains why the 
Communists have not done better in Mex- 
ico since the upheaval of the 1910 Revo- 


lution. 
R. G. M. 


Mexico's book  production.—-Fernando 
Penalosa’s The Mexican Book Industry 
(New York: Scarecrow Press, 1957. 321 
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pp. $6.) should open the eyes of those who 
are as yet unaware of the growth of the 
publishing industry in Mexico during the 
last 30 years. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America’s Industrial Growth.—The 
The February 1958 issue of Fortune carries 
an article by Carl Rieser, “Latin America: 
The Pains of Growth,” in which the au- 
thor makes three important points: the 
twenty Latin American republics are rap- 
idly developing new industries and op- 

owrtunities for investment of capital; the 
USSR. is making them tempting offers; 
what we need most, under the circum- 
stances, is a Good Neighbor Policy which 
lives up to all that its name implies. 


R. G. M. 


José Rubén Romero.—The Obras com- 
pletas of the late ironic Mexican novelist 
and cuentista, author of La vida initil de 
Pito Pérez, are now available. (México: 
Edit. Labor, 1957. xxiv + 837 pp. Cloth. 
$10.40). There is an excellent critical pro- 
logue by Antonio Castro Leal. Obtainable 
through Libreria Studium, Ap. postal 
20979-Adm. 32, México 1, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Anthology of Antonio Caso.—A generous 
sampling of the ideas of this noted Mexi- 
can teacher and thinker (1883-1946) is 
included in the recently-published Anto- 
logia filosofica, No. 80 in the “Biblioteca 


del estudiante universitario” (México: 
Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional, 
1957. xl + 264 pp. Paper. 40 c. ULS.). 
The introduction is by Samuel Ramos and 
the selection of the writings was the work 


of Rosa Krause. 
R. G. M. 


J]. R. J.-A massive homenaje to Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, Nobel Prize in Literature, 
1956, is to be found in the double num- 
ber for Jul.-Dic. 1957 of Puerto Rico's 
leading journal, La Torre. The 414 page 
volume includes twenty-four studies and 
eulogies of various aspects of Juan Ramén 
and his life and work contributed by some 
of the most outstanding critics and writers 
in the Hispanic world, and begins with a 
Carta from Alfonso Reyes. There is also 
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a select bibliography of estudios juanra- 
monianos. 
R. G. M. 


Two new reviews.—Two scholarly quar- 
terlies in the humanities issued their first 
numbers in 1958. They are Revista de la 
Universidad de los Andes, Bogota, and 
Paideia, Caracas. Further intormation 
about the first may be obtained from Ap. 
aéreo 4976, Bogota, Colombia; about the 
second from Ap. del Este 5483, Caracas, 
Venezuela. Subscription to Paideia is $1.50 


per year. 
R. G. M. 


Maridtegui.—The figure of José Carlos 
Mariategui, Peruvian social essayist, con- 
tiues to be a center of interest in his native 
land since the advent of a more liberal 
ambiente resulting from election of the 
Prado government. Maridtegui’s 7 ensayos 
de interpretacién de la realidad peruana, 
for example, has gone through two edici- 
ones populares of 50,000 copies each in a 
few months and is undoubtedly Pert’s 
best seller, with a current total circulation 
of 123,000 copies as a result of the book's 
six printings. During the last six months 
of 1958 work is scheduled on the complete 
works of the Peruvian writer, to be issued 
in 14 volumes in a printing of 50,000 
copies by the Biblioteca Amauta of Lima. 
The price will be 3 soles per volume. 

Peruvian scholars, too, are studying 
Maridtegui’s ideas. Two recent publica- 
tions of this type, both by Prof. Carlos 
Nujiez Anavitarte, sociologist of the Uni- 
versidad Nacional del Cuzco, are Maridte- 
gui y la cuestién universitaria (Lima: Edit. 
Minka, 1958. 64 pp. Paper. 8 soles) and 
Maridtegui y el (Cuzco: 


Edit. Garcilaso, 1958. 76 pp. Paper). 
R. G. M. 


“Teoria e historia del ensayismo hispé- 
nico.”—This is the subtitle of La voluntad 
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de estilo, an interesting study by Prof. 
—_ Marichal of Bryn Mawr (Barcelona: 
it. Seix Baral, 1957. 336 pp. Paper. 65 
ts.). The book is an effort to isolate in 
spanish prosistas from the sixteenth cen- 
tury down to the times of Ortega, Castro 
and Salinas, a voluntad de estilo or the 
desire of the writer to create an individual 
form of expression. In so doing Marichal 
traces the origins and unfolding of what 
becomes the essay in Spain and contributes 
numerous novel and stimulating notes and 
comments on the genre itself, the essayists, 
their ideas and personal style, the influ- 
ences they exhibit, etc. The work is a 
happy combination of sound and disci- 
plined criticism and a warm dedication to 
the study of Hispanic thought and its ex- 


pression. 
R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—José M. Estrugo, 
Los sefardies (La Habana: Edit. Lex, 
1958. 145 pp. Paper. $1.50), a valuable 
condensation of a the author's data on 
“el habla actual de los sefardies.” A few 
copies are still available from the author, 
Apartado 1974, Habana; Homero Castillo, 
“La modalidad criollista de Mariano La- 
torre,” Quaderni Ibero-Americani, No. 21 
(1957), pp. 345-353; Gabriela Mistral 
(Washington: Pan American Union, 
1958. 90 pp. Paper. 25c.), five studies of 
Mistral, a Fibliovraphy of her works and 
a select critical bibliography; Juan de To- 
ledo, “Carta de Espafia sobre arte y litera- 
tura: balance de la situacién actual,” [béri- 
ca, Marzo 1958, a view of Spain’s novelists 
and dramatists as “entristecidos y cavilosos 
ante la proyeccién de un nuevo estilo de 
vida”; A sa E. Englekirk, “The Source and 
Dating of New Mexican Spanish Folk 
Plays,” Western Folklore, Oct. 1957, pp. 
232-255; David N. Arce, “Bibliograffa ae 
osé Vasconcelos,” Boletin de la Biblioteca 

acional (Mexico), Oct.-Dic. 1957. 

R. G. M. 


Mexico City. 25 Min. Color. Sale 
$175.00, color; $90.00, black and white. 
(Preview prints on request to accredited 
schools.) English (Available also in Span- 
ish). Distributor: Allen-Moore, 7936 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Evalu- 
ation committee: Dorothy M. Wilson, 
Maxine Smith, Arthur Scott, Medford 
Senior High School, Medford, Oregon. 
Students enjoyed this fine film because of 
excellent choice of material and _ artistic 
photography. It included views of the 
Cathedral, National Palace, Chapultepec 
Palace, Palacio de Bellas Artes, Xochimilco, 
Aztec ruins, a little of the jarabe tapatio, 
some of a bullfight, a glimpse of Sanborn’s 
and lovely shots of Popocatépetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatl, One wondered why the music 
accompanying several scenes was “Bless 
this House” instead of something typically 
Mexican. 


Vera Cruz. 15 min. Color. Sale $90.00, 
color; $45.00, black and white. As above. 
This film is of the state of Vera Cruz, not 
the city. It contained many lovely pictures 
of the flowers for which this section is 
famous, including those covering the pool 
at Fortin de las Flores. The Volador Dance 
and another typical of the region were very 
interesting. 


La casa y la tierra de Loyola. 20 min. 
Color. Sale $175.00. Spanish. Distributor: 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Evaluation 
committee: Helena Percas, Beth Noble, 
O. H. Hauptman, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. Parts of the life of Loyola are 
here reconstructed on the basis of painting 
and sculptures representing isolated epi- 
sodes in the life of the saint, but they 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 


at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N. Y. 
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convey only vaguely the religious or histor- 
ical meaning of Loyola. At the close there 
are some views of processions at which 
Franco, other government officials and 
representatives of the Catholic church ap- 
pear. The photography is uneven in qual- 
ity; the sound, unclear, sometimes drowned 
out by the musical accompaniment. 


Vistas de Andalucia. 10 min. Color. 
Rental: $5.00; sale, $100.00. Guidebook, 
$39.00. Spanish. Distributor: International » 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. Evaluation committee: Mrs. Ruth 
A. Nixon, Miss Alvida Ahlstrom, Wiscon- 
sin State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
For advanced high school classes or for 
college classes, this is a good film of 
Sevilla, Jérez, Arcos, Cadiz, Cérdoba and 
Granada. With the Guidebook it makes a 
good lesson for two days. The sound is 
excellent. Students would have liked more 
scenes including people. In several parts 
the commentator fails to tell us what we 
are viewing until it has been on the screen 
several seconds; for example, several rooms 
of the Alhambra are shown before we are 
told where they are. 


Horizons Unlimited. 20 min. Black and 
White. Free. English. Distributor: Delta 
Air Lines, Inc., Airport, Atlanta, Ga. Eval- 
uation: Mrs. C. V. Arjona, Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Fla. This is a well-organ- 
ized film presenting Venezuela in a 
favorable light from the standpoint of 
economic geography: the production of oil, 
sugar cane, cattle and gold. Good use is 


made of a map. Little is done with the 
cultural aspects of the country. Cities and 
scenery are dealt with hastily. The human 
types shown are generally attractive. This 
would be useful to a Spanish class only 


to teach the geography and economics of 
Venezuela. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


TWO NEW CHAPTERS 
ORGANIZED 

The spring of 1958 saw the organization 
of two new Chapters of the Association. 
In Arkansas, teachers of Spanish at all 
levels met to form the DESOTO Chapter 
and in MARYLAND a new Chapier was 
organized on a state wide basis. 

The organizational meeting of the 
DESOTO Chapter was held at the home 
of Miss Wilma Jimerson of Fort Smith, 
April 12. A constitution was adopted and 
the chapter's name chosen. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss 
Wilma Jimerson, Fort Smith; Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Maryavis Parson, Little Rock; 
Secretary Treasurer, Miss Dorothy Allen, 
Conway; Corresponding Secretary, Kessel 
Schwartz, Fayetteville. Congratulatory let- 
ters from Professors Adams, Herman and 
Turk were read. After much discussion as 
to the aims of the Chapter, programs, and 
membership _ possibilities, the Chapter 
planned at least two meetings each year, 
one in November in cooperation with the 
Arkansas Educational Association and _ its 
language section, and one in April around 
Pan American Day. Some twenty teachers 
in Arkansas declared their willingness to 
join the local chapter, and it is hoped to 
be able to increase the membership to at 
least 35. Local chapter dues were set at 
one dollar. 


The organizational meeting of the 
MARYLAND Chapter was held in Balti- 
more on May 23. After a social half hour, 
two of the pupils of Miss Mary Rowland 
entertained with a musical program. Miss 
Marjorie Johnston, Foreign Language 
Specialist in the U. S. Office of Education, 
was the principal speaker. Miss Rowland 
reported on the National Spanish Contest. 
There were 28 paid-up members of the 
new Chapter at the time of its first meet- 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, Okla- 


homa. 


J. Cuacmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 
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Conducted by 


ing. Election of officers was held with the 
following results: President, Helen R. 
James; Vice President, Rubén A. Delgado; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Joy C. Kine; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Clara Kine- 
man; Treasurer, Hilton E. Prem Das. 


REPORTS FROM THE CHAPTERS 
New officers of the BRAZOS Chapter 


are: President, Mrs. Lita Trainer; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Bess L. Brannen; Secretary, 
Miss Dorothy Farrington. 


The spring meeting of the BUCKEYE 
CHAPTER was a joint session with the 
Ohio Language Teachers’ Association and 
the Modern Language section of the Ohio 
College Association on April 19-20 in 
Columbus, Ohio. At the business meeting 
Professor Matias Vega of Xavier University 
was elected President succeeding Professor 
Richard Armitage of Ohio State University. 
Guest speakers on the program included 
Chris Nacci of Capital University whose 
topic was “Report from Argentina.” Charles 
Steele, Denison University, gave an in- 
formative paper on “The Integration of 
Educational Ideas into the Literary Styles 
of Galdés.” Paul McRill, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Some Examples of Pre- 
Revolution Costumbrismo in Mexico.” A 
motion was made and passed that a contri- 
bution of $25.00 be made to the “Ohio 
Foreign Language Council” of which Pro- 
fessor Charles Morehead of Muskingum 
College is Treasurer. Professor Armitage 
urged the participation in the National 
Spanish contest for 2nd, 3rd and 4th year 
students, with suitable awards and scholar- 
ships. The meeting was adjourned to allow 
those present to join the other teachers 
of the O.M.L.T.C. and O.C.A. for lunch- 
eon. Professor Matthias F. Schmitz, Ohio 
Northern University, presided as Chair- 
man and introduced Dr. Leroy Benoit, 
guest speaker, representing the Language 
and Area School Training Division, U. S. 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Benoit’s address was entitled “Lan- 


CuarpTrer News 


guage that Americans Need in Today's 


orld.” 


New officers of the DELAWARE Chap- 
ter are: President, Ella Hoyt; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Yvonne Mahru; Secretary 
Treasurer, Mrs. Winona S. Botello. 


Officers of the HUDSON VALLEY 
Chapter are: President, Paul M. Glaude; 
Vice President, Mrs. Rafaela Karlssqn; 
Secretary Treasurer, Mrs. Roberta Glatz. 


The DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS Chap- 

ter met Saturday, April 19, 1958 on the 
Southern Illinois University campus at 
Carbondale. Dr. J. Carey Davis, presiding, 
opened the meeting with greetings and 
a welcome to the SIU campus to twenty- 
four chapter members and some students. 
Sefiorita. Maria Giovanina Osorio enter- 
tained with a musical program. The Asso- 
ciation bronze medal was awarded to four 
chapter winners in the National Spanish 
Examination. The following officers were 
elected for the academic year 1958-59: 
President, Dr. Fred Ellison, University of 
Illinois; Vice President, Miss Allie Ward 
Billingsley, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; Recordin Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Ernest Howard, Senior High, Alton; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Miss Ruth Straw, 
Sterling High, Sterling. Dr. William H. 
Shoemaker was introduced as the new 
head of the Department of Spanish and 
Italian at the University of Illinois. He 
ave a lively discussion of Galdés’ pro- 
Rone. his findings representing research 
in libraries here and in Spain. Dr. Laurel 
Turk spoke on the problems connected 
with the office of Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association. After lunch, the training 
film, “El cumpleafos de Pepita” was shown 
through courtesy of the International Film 
Bureau. Color slides were then shown by 
Miss Marge Kloekner to illustrate her 
comments on her experiences as exchange 
teacher in Peru. 


The INDIANA Chapter met at Butler 
University on Saturday, April 19, 1958, 
following the morning meeting and lunch- 
eon of the Indiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association. Turrell Lavering of 
Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 
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President, was in charge and the following 
program was presented: “The Contem- 
porary Novel in Spain,” a paper by Dr. 
William Grupp, University of Notre 
Dame; a Spanish language film, “El 
Cumpleanos de Pepita,” a recent release 
by International Film Corporation and 
presented through the courtesy of that 
company. 


The KANSAS Chapter and the Spanish 
section of the Department of Romance 
Languages at the University of Kansas 
went all out on Saturday, April 26th to 
make its thirty-fourth annual celebration 
of Cervantes Day a memorable one. The 
occasion was doubly significant this year, 
for the university chose this auspicious 
and appropriate moment to announce the 
acquisition by the K. U. Library of a large 
and valuable new collection of books of 
and about the Renaissance. The collection 
is that of the late great Scottish political 
leader, scholar and friend of Hispanic 
letters and history, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell. To make the formal announce- 
ment of the acquisition of the collection, 
the university and the Department of 
Romance Languages invited Walter Starkie 
back for his third visit to the K. U. campus. 
The distinguished and popular Irish His- 
panist spoke to a crowd of some 400 
gathered in historic old Fraser Theatre. 
He dwelt on Stirling-Maxwell’s services to 
education and to the cause of Hispanic 
letters. Dr. Starkie was introduced by Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor of the 
University of Kansas. As in previous years, 
the Chapter held its annual meeting on 
the K. U. campus on Cervantes Day. This 
year's meeting coincided with the meeting 
of the West Central Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French, 
which brought many additional visitors to 
the Cervantes Day observance. The morn- 
ing program was a joint one, sponsored by 
both organizations. It was preceded by a 
coffee in held in Wilcox Classical 
Museum, at which both Dr. Starkie and 
Chancellor Murphy were present. The 
program, in addition to the addresses by 
Chancellor Murphy and Dr. Starkie, in- 
cluded a welcome by Dr. J. Neale Carman, 
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chairman of the department of Romance 
Languages at K. U.; a performance of a 
medieval French farce by students of 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, 
directed by Dr. Minnie M. Miller; and a 
talk by Dr. Eugene Savaiano, chairman of 
the Department of Spanish at Wichita 
University. Dr. Savaiano’s hearers donned 
3-D glasses to view a series of striking color 
slides taken by Dr. Savaiano during his 
recent sabbatical spent in Spain. A business 
meeting of the AATSP followed, presided 
over by the retiring president of the 
KANSAS Chapter, Prof. Manuel Ramirez 
of Kansas State College. Professor Agnes 
Brady of the University of Kansas, former 
president of the AATSP and director of 
its Teacher Placement Bureau, made an 
eloquent plea for more language teachers 
to go into elementary school teaching. 
Elections were held, at which the follow- 
ing new officers were chosen for 1958-1959: 
President, Miss Jean Jones of Washburn 
Rural High School, Topeka; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Lillian Wall, Wichita West 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Arnold H. Weiss, University of Kansas. 
A joint luncheon with the AATF then 
followed at the Student Union, at which 
Dr. Carman served as toastmaster. After 
the luncheon, guests returned to Fraser 
Theatre for the traditional Cervantes Day 
tertulia, at which Professor Domingo Ricart 
of the University of Kansas was Master of 
Ceremonies. During the intermission of 
the tertulia, Dr. Seymour Menton of the 
University of Kansas distributed prizes to 
the Kansas winners of the National Span- 
ish Contest sponsored by the AATSP. The 
third-year winner was Nancy Luce of 
Wichita West High School (teacher, Miss 
Lillian Wall); there was a three-way tie 
for second-year honors between Sigrid 
Godolphin, Gerol Langer and Stephanie 
Buynoski, all of Leavenworth High School 
(teacher, Mrs. Dorothea Douglas). A 
further tribute to Cervantes came from 
K. U.’s FM radio station, KANU. On its 
“Chapter a Day” program for the month 
of April, Dr. Arnold Weiss read Part I 
of the Starkie translation of Don Quijote. 
The last session was devoted to a discussion 


between Dr. Weiss, Dr. Darnell Roaten 
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of K. U. and Dr. Starkie himself on vari- 
ous aspects of the novel and of the prob- 
lems of translation. 

‘On April 25, 1958 the KENTUCKY 
Chapter enjoyed its first luncheon program 
at Donovan Hall on the University of 
Kentucky campus where the Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conferences were being 
held. Among the forty people present were 
many from other chapters of AATSP as 
well as those from the host Chapter. Special 
guests were: Dr. J]. Cary Davis, Past Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Chapter; Professor 
Matias G. Vega, President of the Ohio 
Chapter; Professor Walter D. Kline, 
Georgia Chapter; Professor T. J. Ratcliff, 
Louisiana Foreign Language Association; 
Professor J. A. Molinaro, Past President 
of the Southern Ontario Chapter. On May 
10, the statewide contest for high school 
and college students of Spanish was held 
at the University of Kentucky. Fifty-eight 
were enrolled but only thirty-six appeared 
to take part. First place winners received 
the medal of the National Association. 
Results of the contests were published in 
the Lexington Sunday Herald-Leader on 
May 11. These were: |. College pronuncia- 
tion: Miss Belle Ward, University of 
Kentucky, first; Miss Katia Papadopoulou, 
Centre College, second; and Don Donald- 
son, Asbury College, third. 2. High School 
vocabulary test: Miss Barbara Fagan, 
Lafayette High School, first; Miss Sharon 
Middleton, Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville, second and Miss Sharon Gray, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
third. 3. College vocabulary test: Miss 
Elizabeth Magarian, Asbury, first; Miss 
Sandra Young, Asbury College, second, 
and Miss Papadopoulou and Bill Anderson, 
Asbury College, tied for third. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter 
had its annual Spring meeting and dinner 
in Snyder, Texas, May 3. Officers for 
the next year were elected at the business 
meeting as follows: Miss Genelle Wilhite, 


Lubbock, President; Miss Jo Hestand, Mid- 
land, Vice President; Mrs. R. P. Swofford, 
Lubbock, Recording Secretary; Mrs. H. G. 
Burchett, Snyder, Corresponding Secretary. 
The Fall meeting will be in Littlefield, 
Texas. 


Cuaprer News 


Dr. Rebecca Switzer, former head of 
the Department of Foreign Languages at 
Texas Woman's University, was speaker 
for the annual meeting of the LONE 
STAR Chapter on March 29 at Austin 
College in Sherman, Texas. She told of 
her work in Guatemala during the sum- 
mer of 1957, when she served as con- 
sultant on the teaching of English in the 
schools there. According to Dr. Switzer, 
students in the private schools receive half 
of their instruction in English each year. 
Each course is taught one year in English 
and the following year in Spanish. This 
results in an almost completely bilingual 
graduate. The public schools are handi- 
capped by erratic attendance, poor disci- 
pline, an almost complete lack of textbooks 
and teaching aids, the speaker explained. 
Most of the students come from poor fam- 
ilies. After a report by Dr. Alan Steinecke 
of Arlington State College on the national 
Spanish examinations sponsored by the 
Association, the Chapter voted to try giving 
the tests next year. Miss Elenita Patton 
of Greenville High School explained the 
need for improved training for all those 
who teach Spanish. The group decided that 
the incoming president should appoint a 
small committee to consult on this matter 
with Dr. Ohland Morton, chairman of the 
commission on Foreign Languages in the 
Texas Education Agency, and with mem- 
bers of the Hale-Aikin Committee, - 
pointed by the Texas Legislature to study 
educational needs. The following officers 
were elected for 1958. President, Miss 
Juanita Cowan of Texas Wesleyan College, 
Ft. Worth; Vice-President, Mrs. Mabel 
Osborn of Greiner Junior High, Dallas; 
and secretary-treasurer, Miss Louise McCoy 
of Sherman High School, Sherman. 

Between Friday the 25th and Sunday the 
27th of April, the MICHIGAN Chapter 
met for a pastoral weekend at Haven Hill 
Lodge located in the lake country north- 
west of Detroit. Meals and lodgings were 
made available from Friday dinner through 
Sunday breakfast. Twenty-five members 
were present for the entire weekend, while 
during the Saturday afternoon program the 
total attendance rose to fifty. The first 
night’s program set the theme of variety 
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with “Musica y cantos de Espana” played 
on the accordion by Ignacio de Clairac, 
S.J.; a paper on “La procedencia de los 
primeros colonizadores espanoles de Améri- 
ca” given by Peter Boyd-Bowman of Kala- 
mazoo City College; a session on “Cha-cha- 
cha” conducted by Margaret del Barrio of 
Cody High School in Detroit; and a 
closing program of Spanish puzzles, puns, 
quizzes and charades_ perpetrated by 
Donald A. Yates of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Saturday morning's two features 
were a discussion of “La novela indigenista 
ecuatoriana” presented by Dr. Carlos M. 
Teran, also of M.S.U., and an informal, 
lively, series of impression of the U. S. 
given by four Latin American students pre- 
sently .at the University of Michigan, 
representing Puerto Rico, Chile, Peru and 
Argentina. In the afternoon a_ business 
meeting was held, followed by a panel 
discussion of the FLES Television Experi- 
ment in the Detroit public schools in which 
four principal figures in the technical 
aspects of the televising participated. The 
evening had as its highlights “Musica de 
Espana” played on the guitar by Francisco 
Solinis-Herrero, and “Espana através de la 
linterna magica” presented by Edith 
Kovach of Mumford High School in 
Detroit. On Sunday morning, Professor 
Federico Escribano of the University of 
Michigan closed the session with a well- 
documented evaluation of “La _ poesia 
espanola moderna.” The chapter is now 
arranging to reschedule the Haven Hill 
meeting for next year, amid unanimous 
and enthusiastic support from the group. 

Some 625 delegates, most of them for- 
eign language teachers from public, pri- 
vate, and parochial secondary schools and 
colleges in nine states joined audio-visual 
specialists at Bradford Junior College on 
Saturday, April 12, for a special audio- 
visual language workshop. The conference 
featured the latest developments in audio- 
visual equipment and techniques in teach- 
ing foreign languages through the use of 
such devices as films, recordings and 
television. Official greetings were presented 
in the morning sessions by the Honorable 
Raymond A. Fitzgerald, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education of the Commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts; Miss Mildred C. Thelen, 
President of the NEW ENGLAND Chap- 
ter of AATSP; and Miss Christie Hayden, 
Executive Vice-President of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Audio-Visual Aids 
of the National Education Association. 
Professor Fernand Marty, Director of the 
Language Laboratory at Middlebury Col- 
lege gave one of x a keynote addresses, 
“Ten Years of Intesive Experimentation 
with Language Laboratories—Some Con- 
clusions.” A special recorded tape message 
was played from Dr. Marjorie Johnston 
of the Department of Education in Wash- 
ington. A Panel Discussion during the 
morning session, entitled “A Quick Look 
at Audio-Visual Possibilities,” featured 
Mlle. Genevieve Wantiez of Bradford Jun- 
ior College, Miss Marion O'Keefe of Lynn 
Classical High School, Miss Margaret 
Jackson of the New Bedford Public 
Schools, Miss K. Louise Nangle of the 
Lynn Public Schools and _ Professor 
William N. Locke, Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages at Mas- 
Institute of Technology. The 
afternoon program featured an address by 
Professor James M. Ferrigno of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts entitled “Begin- 
ning Spanish and the Language Laboratory 
~The Carnegie Foundation Project at the 
University of Massachusetts.” Over sixty 
teachers and audio-visual experts served in 
the 17 afternoon workshops featuring the 
Language Laboratory, the Speech Labora- 
tory, Language Laboratory Methods in Ad- 
vanced Language Courses, Dual Channel 
Ta andes for Language Laboratories, 
Television with Miss Christine M. Gibson 
of Harvard University and WGBH-TV 
Channel 2 “Spanish Through Television” 
and “French Through Television,” Mag- 
netic Disc Recordings, Tape Recordings, 
Pre-recorded Tapes, and Tran- 
scriptions, Filmstrips, 2x2 slides, Teachings 
with Films, Administration of Audio-Visual 
Aids, Continuous Showings of Spanish 
and French Films, Display of Realia and 
Cultural Materials of the Pan American 
Society of New England, the Berlitz School 
of Languages, and A Recent Development 
in Language Equipment by the engineers 
of MIT to the specifications of the Foreign 
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Language Departments of MIT and Pur- 
due University. The conference was held 
under the auspices of the NEW ENG- 
LAND Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and the Massachusetts Department 
of Audio-Visual Aids, National Education 
Association, with the cooperation of mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Association. 
Co-Chairmen of the conference were Mr. 
Richard P. Merrill, Instructor in Spanish, 
Bradford Junior College, Miss Mildred C. 
Thelen, President NE Chapter AATSP, 
and Miss K. Louise Nangle, Director of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Lynn Public Schools, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Helen H. Hill has reported that 
on May 4 her Chapter, the NORTH- 
WEST, voted to change its name to 
PUGET SOUND Chapter. It was felt 
that the old name was too ambiguous. 

The NORTHERN OHIO Chapter 
opened the year with a luncheon meetin 
on October 25 at the University Club of 
Cleveland in connection with the annual 
NEOTA convention. The guest speakers 
were Mr. Ralph Harrington, Director of 
Public Relations for the General Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron, and Mr. Luke 
J. Nolfi of Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Harring- 
ton, who spoke on the subject of the im- 

rtance of Spanish in industry in the 

nited States, gave facts and _ statistics 
gained from his years of business experi- 
ence in Spanish-speaking countries. Mr. 
Nolfi, well known for his methods courses 
in the summer school at Middlebury Col- 
lege, spoke on the teaching of languages 
in the elementary schools. His lecture was 
highly informative, for he gave methods, 
examples and results obtained in the various 
school systems of this country. Another 
interesting and very pertinent feature of 
the program was the presence of some 
40 children from the elementary schools of 
Medina, Ohio, where they have been 
studying Spanish for several years. They 
asked the blessing for the meal, recited 
the pledge to the flag and sang various folk 
songs in the Spanish language. On Decem- 
ber 14 a luncheon meeting was held at 
the Woman’s City Club of Akron and 
featured Dr. Lucille Mercer of Baldwin- 


Wallace College. She showed slides taken 
in Spain and told of her travels there and 
of her interviews with several well known 
figures in that country. The third meeting 
of the year was a luncheon in Cleveland 
on February 15 with Miss Mary Welde 
Coates as the principal speaker. She spoke 
of her experiences in a number of South 
American countries. This year's officers 
include the president, Mrs. Rosario Ziegler, 
of Medina; Dr. Dewey Amner of Kent 
State University, treasurer; and Mrs. Anne 
Dash of Baldwin-Wallace, secretary. 


The president of the OKLAHOMA 
Chapter, Virgil L. Poulter, of Tulsa, has 
written to every known teacher of Spanish 
in the state in an effort to increase the 
membership of the chapter. He has also 
asked the members to consider holding an 
additional meeting in the spring. 


The following officers were elected at 
the March meeting of TRANS-PECOS 
Chapter: President, Mr. William M. Rus- 
sell, Texas Western College; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. John M. Sharp; Secretary, Mrs. 
Genevieve Gonzalez, Burges High; Treas- 


urer, Mr. George Coté, Austin High. 


REVIEWS 


Bernnauer, WERNER, Spanische Umgangs- 
sprache. Hannover- Hamburg: Ferd. 
Diimmlers Verlag-Bonn, 1958. 308 pp. 
This is a fine book. It contains a wealth 
of extremely well-presented material mak- 
ing it a lexicographer’s dream. Spanische 
Umgangssprache is a revised version of a 
work which first appeared in 1930. An 
avowed disciple of Leo Spitzer (Italienische 
Umgangssprache, Bonn 1922), Beinhauer 
is quite able to stand on his own merit. 
The book treats every imaginable type of 
colloquial expression: salutations, forms 
direct address, terms of politeness and en- 
dearment, compliments, interjections, oaths 
and imprecations, periphrastic and euphe- 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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EL CAPITULO de WASHINGTON 
ha iniciado una serie de conferencias en 
sus reuniones mensuales. En la reunién 
de noviembre, el profesor Sr. Rafael 
Supervia, catedratico de la Universidad de 
George Washington diserté sobre el tema 
“Fondas y Mesones de Espafia.” Para la 
reunion de diciembre el profesor Robert 
Ricard, catedratico de la Sorbona, desa- 
rrollé el tema “La Evolucién Espiritual de 
Galdés.” En la reunién de enero, la Dra. 
Josefina Romo Arregui, madrilefa, poetisa 
y autora de trabajos criticos, ofrecié una 
platica titulada “El Poeta y la Critica.” 
Deleits a los concurrentes con ameno 
comentario y la lectura de sus poemas. 
Todas las reuniones han sido precedidas 
por una hora social en la cual las asociadas 
tienen oportunidad de cambiar impresiones. 
Con la habil direccién de la Dra. Morreale, 
las reuniones futuras se perfilan interesantes 
e instructivas. 


New officers of the WISCONSIN 
Chapter are: President, Mrs. June Stella; 
Vice President, Harold J. Madden; Secre- 
tary, Ruth Schoen; Treasurer, Mrs. Ona 
Donahue. 


Conducted by Invinc P. Rornperc* 


mistic phraseology—in short, everything 
heard, said, mimicked, and even gesticu- 
lated. Any review is immediately hampered 
when it attempts to cull the right expres- 
sions from a book so ambitious in scope. 
Direct contact is the only way to obtain 
a true appreciation of the contents of 
Umgangssprache. 


Although we shall concern ourselves pri- 
marily with the “lighter” expressions, it 
must not be supposed that the work was 
designed with a popular audience in mind. 
To the contrary, it is scholarly and well- 
documented. Despite this, it makes very 
easy reading. Some of the interjections and 
accompanying expressions are strongly 
reminiscent of American jive talk. For 
example, stupid statements frequently elicit 
“retorts in rime”: jArrea! que vas sea 


(seda). Compare Am. “Egad, lad! That's 
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sad!” An outburst following stunned. sur- 
prise will be heard as ;Atiza, que soy de 
Ariza! Also jAtiza, longaniza!—something 
very much like “Cheez, Greasy, take it 
easy!” In slang expressions Spanish speak- 
ers, like French, tend to shorten common 
terms: el peque (pequenio), la propi (pro- 
pina), la poli Cpolicia). This tendency 
manifests itself also in laconic negative 
replies: jNarices!) Am. Nuts! Also the 
usual variants j;Nones!, j;Naranjas!—even 
jNaranjas chinas! Expressions of admira- 
tion and wonderment take on_ strange 
forms: jbendita sea la madre que la pario!, 
sabe mas que pH Lepijo y su hijo. 

Permanent adioses are expressed as 
jhasta que las ranas crien pelo!, jhasta que 
vuelen los bueyes! Less permanent but 
more vulgar is jhasta que meen las gallinas! 
Obscene expressions are confined to one 
or two pages. Their euphemistic counter- 
parts are not impossible to decipher, e.g., 
jMecachis en tal!, jJosu!, jJolines!, a 
usted qué lee le importa? An uncompli- 
mentary statement is never mistaken for 
flattery: tiene una cara de bestia que asusta. 
Yet an expression of affection can pattern 
like the twitter of a little bird’s beak: 
fulanito anda despepitado por zutanita. 
Compare with Fr. Catin a le pépin (bé- 
guin) pour Rufin. 

Beinhauer's orientation is not gram- 
matical but psychological. Like. Ch. Bally, 
he considers each conversation a_ tactical 

roving ground—oft strewn with flowers— 

t nonetheless a Kampf where ego flails 
ego: “(Dans toute conversation véritable) 
c'est un moi tout entier qui veut triompher 
d'un autre moi.” As for the flowers, “esas 
férmulas, aun siendo mentirosas Cy algunas 
veces pueden no serlo), suenan agradable- 
mente en nuestros oidos.” 

It is regrettable that after some 28 years, 
the author did not seek to augment the 
first version with more supplementary data. 
The bibliography is fuller, but the 20 
original Theaterstiicke (1891-1922) serv- 
ing as the major sources of his citations 
are only seconded by two new novels: La 
Colmena (Camilo José Cela) and El 
Jarama (Rafael Sanchez Ferlosio). The 
bibiography lists the latter as published in 
Barcelona, 1956. The former is alternately 
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listed in the bibliography as published in 
Barcelona-Mexico, 1955 and on p. 41 in 
Buenos Aires, 1951. Many colloquial terms 
used in the text are omitted from the very 
useful index of words: papaito, tontin, 
tontuelo, pillin, panalén, traidorzuelo, 
poyino, chavala, espabilarse, (mandar) a 
freir espdarragos, etc. Obsolescent expres- 
sions appearing in the first edition retain 
a lot of space. Instead of removing them, 
the author chooses to negate them in the 
footnotes, i.e., “Die Ausdriicke mit chapiro 
sind heute veraltet....” None of these 
comments should be construed as serious 
criticism. For the most part, the book is 
remarkably free of typographical errors. 
The reviewer found only one: apelido 
(sic!) for apellido appearing in the Wort- 
verzeichnis. No person genuinely interested 
in the Spanish language can afford to over- 
look this book. Lack of familiarity with the 
German language is no deterrent—only an 
excuse. 


Penn. State Univ. Simon BELasco 


LaGronge, Grecory G., Romera-Nava- 
RRO, Micuet, and Victoria RoMERA- 
Navarro, Intermediate Conversational 
Spanish. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. viii, 149, lviii pp. $3.40. 
This book has two parts. Part I, Informal 

Practice, contains fifteen model passages, 

thirteen of which are in dialogue form. 

Each passage is followed by five exercises: 

(1) questions in Spanish, (2) suggestions 

for a summary in Spanish, (3) three dif- 

ferent types of drill, (4) translation from 

English to Spanish, and (5) topics for 

related conversation and composition. Part 

II, Formal Practice, presents the funda- 

mental aspects of syntax in eight units, 

each with three sets of exercises giving 
emphasis to oral expression: (1) drill, 

(2) comprehension, and (3) completion. 

The auxiliary apparatus consists of foot- 

notes which translate certain words and 

constructions of the Spanish text, an ap- 
pendix (verb forms), two end vocabularies, 
an index to the grammar section, and maps 
of the entire Spanish speaking world. 
According to the Preface, Intermediate 

Conversational Spanish “is designed to 

enable the second-level student to increase 
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his vocabulary, to develop fluency, and to 
gain a clearer insight into the nature of 
the language.” With the proper and _in- 
tensive use of this work by both student 
and teacher, the stated aims should be 
achieved. This latest addition to the ever 
increasing number of textbooks of similar 
design and purpose should find a good 
reception from teachers who (1) prefer 
less material with abundant and varied 
means of making use of it, who (2) desire 
an integrated grammar, and who (3) have 
a liking for authentic Spanish dressed in 
attractive style. 

In Parts I and II the exercises take up 
as many pages as the basic material. The 
examples used in the grammar are sen- 
tences which have been selected from the 
model passages; and the grammar exercises 
use the same vocabulary and constructions 
that are used in Part I. The late Professor 
Romera-Navarro has written in the grace- 
ful, familiar style that imparted charm to 
the more intimate of his personal letters, 
and in the form of the ironic diminutive he 
has left his signature on each passage. The 
dialogue situations are of the usual every- 
day sort, but Don Miguel can almost make 
interesting even the dull routine of the 
cuarto de bajo. 

Can the most important aspects of 
Spanish usage be compressed into twenty- 
two pages? In the idiom of MR-N himself, 
“trabajillo cuesta.” Deploring the present- 
day mania for pedagogical diluting and 
capsuling, the reviewer must confess his 
bias when it comes to the brief, brief 
grammar. So let it suffice to say, if it can 
be done, it has been done here. 

The footnote translations will save much 
wear and tear on the Spanish-English vo- 
cabulary, but it would seem that space is 
needlessly wasted on such items as beso, 
lapiz, pajaro and pluma, while some difh- 
cult constructions are passed over. More- 
over, some of this space could be used to 
effect a closer integration between Parts 
I and II. Take the sentence: Y ese tranvia 
sin venir. Instead of translating tranvia, 
ignoring the only difficulty, sin venir, put 
in the space a reference to the page and 
section in the grammar where the entire 
sentence is neatly translated. 
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The book is attractively presented and 
meticulously printed; if there are misprints, 
they have not been noticed. 


Ohio State Univ. Ramon Rozzeiti 


Monrterpe, Francisco, Moctezuma, el de 
la silla de oro. Edited by Donald G. 
Castanien and Frederick S. Stimson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958. xix, 107pp. Paper. $1.75. 

This text should make absorbing reading 
on the intermediate level. The editor's 
choice is a good one for Francisco Monterde 
relates the story of the conquest of Mexico 
in a precise and clear os Moctezuma, 
Cortés and the other participants in this 
dramatic story are so vitally portrayed that 
they do not seem to be the remote legendary 
figures we read about in history books. 

No simplification has been made of those 
parts of the original Monterde text included 
in this edition. There is a generous supply 
of exercises which accompany the hifty- 
seven pages of the text proper. Among 
other things, these exercises comprise 
Spanish questions on the material read and 
study of false cognates, idioms, and gram- 
mar. In addition, the editors suggest topics 
for oral or written discussion. The vocabu- 
laries which precede a number of sections 
of the book are valuable to the student. 
At the foot of each page are found useful 
translations of words and phrases as well 
as information concerning people and 

laces mentioned in the text. The vocabu- 
ary is complete except for the omission of 
personal pronouns, demonstrative adjectives 
and pronouns, relative pronouns, interroga- 
tive pronouns and adverbs, definite and 
indefinite articles, cardinal numbers below 

100, and common prepositions. 

The editors provide a brief but good 
introduction to Mexican history prior to 
and during the Conquest. They also list 
supplementary English readings which are 
designed to render Monterde’s story more 
meaningful. There is a brief exposition of 
the signicance of the author’s literary con- 
tributions. Mention should be made of the 
fine illustrations by Julio Prieto which en- 
hance the appearance of the book. 

Spanish teachers who are in search of 
new, refreshing material may find this text 
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a worthwhile addition to their students’ 
reading fare. 


Penn. State Univ. Donato W. BLEeznick 


S. AND Lovert, GaBRiEL 
H., Al Buen Hablador. New York: W. 
§ Norton and Company, 1958. 209 pp. 

2.60. 


The blurb on the jacket describes this 
book as “a new kind of conversation text 
that excites the students’ desire to converse 
in Spanish and makes him really participate 
in class discussion,” and it must be said, 
and said enthusiastically, that the book’s 
contents seem to this reviewer to justify 
this claim. In each of the twenty-six chap- 
ters the authors involve their six or eight 
characters in a conversational situation 
that leads to an animated and even sharp 
discussion of a problem of real importance. 
The list of the topics, which includes cap- 
ital punishment, bull-fights vs. prize-fights, 
and careers for women, seems at first 
glance rather weighty, but the life-like and 
charming conversations that give rise to 
the discussions take away all the sting. The 
new twist, and it looks like a first-rate 
teaching device, is to get the group at 
loggerheads in discussions in good colloqui- 
al Spanish. Then suddenly the text breaks 
off, leaving the students to carry on in the 
manner suggested by the fictitious par- 
ticipants. 

Al Buen Hablador also contains good 
realia: menus, music and words for songs, 
advertisements, newspaper clippings and 
the like. It supplies vocabularies with use- 
ful words, arranged in categories, monetary 

uivalents, regular and irregular verbs. 
The typeface is clear, the binding at- 
tractive. 


Univ. of Cincinnati Keatinc 


Tuompson, Joun A., AND BeruMEN, AL- 
FREDO, Speaking and Understanding 
Spanish. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1958. xii, 231, liv pp. $3.60. 
This beginning book consists of 192 

pages of textual material, two appendices 

and the usual end vocabularies. With the 
exception of a few notes, the authors have 


all pepe explanations in Appendix 


of including them in the lessons. 
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This appendix also contains the paradigms 
of the irregular, radical-changing and ortho- 
graphic-changing verbs. Appendix II deals 
with pronunciation and includes sections 
on linking and word stress, excellent fea- 
tures, in the opinion of this reviewer. The 
text is abundantly illustrated with attrac- 
tive photographs. 

There are forty-five lessons every fifth of 
which is a Repaso. Each lesson deals with 
a daily situation, the setting being Mexico 
in the first 30 and Spain thereafter. 

The authors have chosen to use the par- 
allel column system of a Spanish dialogue 
and the corresponding English translation. 
These dialogues are short enough to be 
completely memorized and lend themselves 
easily to the customary enacting. Some, 
however, may question the 
soundness of the parallel translation since 
it is not conducive to training the student 
to think in Spanish. 

The text is designed to provide sufficient 
material for one semester of five hours 
weekly or two semesters of three hours 
weekly. It is the product of many years of 
development at the authors’ institution and 
thus should be devoid of all “bugs.” It has 
also been used in accelerated one-semester 
classes of students who had some Spanish 
in high school but not enough to enter 
the second-year course. Adaptability of this 
sort is a desirable feature, particularly since 
we shall probably have more and more such 
students from now on as a result of the 
growing emphasis on foreign languages, 
both in the high schools and in the grades. 

As the authors indicate, the book is so 
arranged that it lends itself to effective 
aural-oral instruction in those schools that 
do not have laboratory listening facilities. 
For those that do, the publishers are pre- 
paring both tape and disc recordings which 
will probably be available by the time this 
appears in print. 

e generous number of exercises with 
their variation of structure patterns and 
their provision for a great deal of repetitive 
drill should prove to be quite effective in 
helping the student acquire the proper 
speech habits. 

The Spanish-English end vocabulary 
wisely includes all the irregular verb forms 
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used in the text. 
Used as intended, this book should pro- ; 
duce good results and should have wide 
appeal. The authors have done a very 
careful and thoughtful piece of work. No 
typographical errors came to the attention 
of this reviewer, although he did wonder 
about the designation of maviana as a mas- 
culine noun in the end vocabulary (p. xvi). 


New Mexico A. & M. C. A. Tyre 


Children of the Americas, Spanish Series. 
Authors: Edna E. Babcock, Catherine 
M. Cooper, Helen M. Kwapil, Edith 
Ann Bach. Editorial Consultant: Dr. 
Carlos Garcia Prada. San Francisco: 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
1957 and 1958. First group: Rosita y 
Panchito, 68 pp. $2.24; Chiquito y Cola 
Rizada, 90 pp. $2.40; Los Viajeritos Ven- 
turosos, 89 pp. $2.40. Second group: 
Paco en el Perti, 140 pp. $2.64; Miguel 
en México, 140 pp. $2.64; Carlos en el 
Caribe, 136 pp. $2.64. 


Finally, some excellent reading materials 
for Spanish FLES classes have become 
available. Miss Edna Babcock and her co- 
workers have filled a longfelt need for 
those of us who are striving to solve the 
everyday problems of the FLES movement. 
These six little books will not only enhance 
every Spanish FLES program in the coun- 
try, but they will also help influence the 
basic philosophy of the entire FLES Move- 
ment. 

It is true that some FLES teachers have 
been able to create aural-oral activities for 
three years and have managed to keep the 
class motivation and achievement high 
without resorting to reading and writing 
activities. However, many other earnest 
FLES teachers have found that it is very 
difficult to continue the aural-oral patterns 
for three or four years without attempting 
to enter upon the reading and writing 
phrases which are implicit in the five- 
pronged approach: understanding, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, and_ civilization. 
These teachers, in desperation, have initi- 
ated picture workbooks of their own and 
have begun the reading and writing of the 
foreign language ahead of schedule, so to 
speak. However, even though they have 
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felt a need to start the reading and writ- 
ing activities earlier than recommended, 
they have tried to abide by the basic FLES 
philosophy that the children should read 
and write only the words that they have 
already learned to understand and to use 
in conversation. 

Miss Babcock’s series of readers rein- 
forces this compromise with the original 
extreme FLES philosophy. She recom- 
mends that as soon as the children have 
aurally and orally mastered a particular 
vocabulary, they should be permitted to 
see and read those words. She feels that 
there is no advantage in a longer waiting 
period. At this point, it should be men- 
tioned that the established European prac- 
tice agrees with the compromise. 

The first group consists of three texts: 
Rosita y Panchito, Chiquito y Cola Rizada, 
and Los Viajeritos Venturosos. These books 
can be used during the first three-year 
phase of a Spanish FLES program, begin- 
ning in the third or fourth grade. Each 
book in this group follows the same _pat- 
tern: 

1. A page of Saludos. 

2. Six to ten pages of picture vocabularies 
found in two sections of k, always 
before the story which will require the 
knowledge of those words. Usually six new 
words in each picture vocabulary. 

3. Two stories, in the first two volumes the 
stories are given the names of the two prin- 
cipal characters. In the third volume the 
stories are entitled: “A la Fiesta” and “A 
la Ciudad.” 

4. A Christmas story in each volume, each 


story increasing in difficulty: “La Pifata,” 
“La Navidad,” and “Los Tres Magos.” 


5. Four to five songs appropriately placed. 
Musical notations are happily provided. 

6. A page of courtesy phrases. 

7. Pronunciation hints. 

8. Translation into English of all the Spanish 
found in the book. 


In format these three books compare 
very favorably with the best of the basal 
readers found in these grades in the Eng- 
lish language arts programs. The art work 
done by Carol Webb Atherly is excellent 
and is very well wedded to the text. The 
type is large and easy to read. The books 
are well bound and quite durable. The 


covers are attractively illustrated. 


The vocabulary progression is very care- 
fully plotted. The question and answer pat- 
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tern after a descriptive passage becomes a 
natural situation for an aural-oral drill. The 
questions also serve as an excellent means 
of summarizing the content. The single 
theme of the adventures of two Mexican 
children, Rosita and Panchito, brings a 
satisfying unity to the series. 

The section on Pronunciation Hints is 
of doubtful value to the teacher or the pu- 

ils. It is not very helpful to give these 
hints or pronunciation: seis (say ees), 
ciudad (see-oo-THAHTH), rojo Crow ho). 

The value of the section on Translations 
may also be questioned in a series designed 
for aural-oral teaching. If the teachers, or 
the pupils, need reassurance in the form 
of English translations, then they are vi- 
olating the spirit of the “new trend.” More- 
over, it helps very little to offer translations 
like these: “She washes the shirt and the 
pants of my father” (Rosita y Panchito, p. 
57). “On the ceiling high is the pifata” 
CIbid, p. 61). 

Misprints or other errors are very few. 
In Rosita y Panchito: las orejas should be 
la oreja; Cudntos manos should be Cudntas 
manos (p. 5); esta should be estd Cp. 30). 
Chiquito y Cola Rizada: el Caballito 
should probably be el burro (Cp. 4). Los 
Viajeritos Venturosos: una sierra should 
probably be una montafia (p. 8). 

The second series also consists of three 
texts: Pablo en el Peri, Miguel en México, 
and Carlos en el Caribe. These are design- 
ed to be used either as continuations of the 
first series or as a beginning Spanish reader 
at the junior high school level. All the ex- 
cellent features of the format of the first 
series are continued. The artist for this 
series is Donald Muth. 

Each of the lessons is divided into two 
parts, each part repeating the following 
five patterns: Conversacién, actividades, el 
cuento de—Csummary of previous conversa- 
cién), vamos a hablar espaiol. At the end 
of each lesson there is a repaso. 

The language of the texts is carefully 
graded in difficulty. The content treats of 
the daily life, customs, history and legends 
of the Spanish-speaking people in our 
hemisphere. The authors state that they 
have closely correlated the material with 
the content of the social studies texts and 
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graded basal readers. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the application of the aural-oral 
cardinal rule of repetition in pattern con- 
text. In each lesson the new words are met 
five different times: in those five patterns 
indicated just above. 

Special mention should be made of the 
many clever suggestions in the actividades 
which make the learning more interesting 
to the pupils. Also, the repaso keeps re- 
viewing the words of all the previous les- 
sons weaving them in and out of the pat- 
terns of one lesson into that of the others. 


Criticisms are few. Perhaps some of the 
actividades could be presented in Spanish 
rather than in English. The insistence on 
the pronoun yo before each first-person 
singular verb form on p. 44 of Paco en el 
Perti is contrary to the previous aural-oral 
training of the student. The value of the 
English translations becomes more and 
more tenuous as the series of texts pro- 
gresses. There could be a few more songs 
included. 

The last volume in the second series is 
Carlos en el Caribe. It is designed as a kind 
of transition text with more attention to the 
existence of “grammar.” Although the 
grammar is taught functionally in the con- 
tent material, formal tables of reference are 
found in the appendix of the book. Ele- 
mentary descriptions are given of the con- 
jugations of regular verbs, the specific ir- 
regularities of fourteen irregular verbs, 
radical-changing verbs, the uses of ser and 
estar, the personal pronouns, and the pos- 
sessive adjectives. Nowhere in the text is 
there any formal teaching of the rules of 
grammar. The grammar is taught by the 
drilling on correct language patterns. 
Hence, the grammar tables and rules at the 
end of the book serve the only purpose that 
any grammar rule should serve: as a de- 
scription of linguistic phenomena already 
acquired. 

All in all, the Children of the Americas 
series is an excellent set of books which can 
be used separately or in conjunction with 
the MLA Spanish Guides. They offer, in 
my opinion, a better mastery of the prob- 
lem of vocabulary progression and continui- 
ty than the MLA Guides. If used —- 


these six books can help maintain an exce 
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lent learning atmosphere in the Spanish 
FLES classrooms. As further good news, 
the authors are already working on a com- 
plete teaching manual and a set of records. 
These should increase the value of the 
books. 

Miss Babcock and her staff should be 
thanked for their work. The Harr Publish- 
ing Company should be congratulated for 
taking the lead in the Spanish FLES field. 
And for those of us interested also in the 
French FLES program, let us hope that an 
equally fine French elementary series may 
be soon published to meet our needs. 
Central H.S., Trenton, N.]. 


Josern LoBur 


Preer, Anson C., jAsi es la vida! (A First 
Reader in Spanish). New York: Norton, 
1958. xi, 115 pp. $1.85. 


This is a first-year reading text with de- 
liberate stress given to the development of 
a reading skill in Spanish. Anson Piper has 
intelligently separated the other language 
arts from that of reading and with clear 
purpose in mind has produced a text the 
aim of which is “to enable the student to 
learn to read by building up his passive 
vocabulary as early as possible.” 

To this end, I find much sense in and 
lend full approval to the author's inclina- 
tion to desert the word-frequency lists when 
they conflict with “the natural flavor and 
richness of the Spanish language.” 


The text is composed of eighteen vi- 
gnettes, graded progressively in difficulty. 
These sketches, original creations of the 
author, are lightly concerned with the 
foibles of man. The human animal is 
shown in some of his touching, pathetic, 
and comical aspects through comparison 
with a number of other familiar creatures. 
Thus we have chapters entitled “El hom- 
bre-ardilla,” “El hombre golondrina,” “El 
hombre-oveja,” “El hombre-avestruz,” etc., 
which depict common enough’ traits of 
thrift, unimaginative vacationing, conform- 
ity and evasion of reality. These topics are 
exploited with good humor and not a little 
whimsical philosophy. The continuity 
maintained from chapter to chapter is good, 
and through this framework the author 
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avoids the jerkiness which often annoys 
the beginning student reading in collec- 
tions of varied prose. 


At least three of these vignettes seem to 
me to be worthless and flat, outside of their 
value as pages of Spanish words. This 
seems inexcusable in view of the fact that 
the author is dealing with his own origi- 
nal material over which he has complete 
control. The balance of the pieces have life 
and color and are engaging prose, valu- 
able on its own merits. The preterite is in- 
troduced in Chapter 5, the subjunctive in 
Chapter 7, and by Chapter 9 the student 
will be reading clear and unforced Span- 
ish, rich in vocabulary, idioms and natural 
speech forms. 


With regard to the exercises, the author 
offers a standard cuestionario plus a num- 
ber of additional exercises aimed at vo- 
cabulary-building and review of sentence 
comprehension. There is a standard Sec- 
tion B in the exercises concerned with 
guessing word meanings which, as the au- 
thor suggests, might well be assigned the 
student before he approaches the text of 
the chapter. This exercise appears not to 
have been developed carefully. Potential- 
ly, it could have given the student basic 
grounding in recognizing the “families” of 
cognates (which are generously represent- 
ed in these readings); but there is hardly 
a word said about the “cién”, “mente”, 
“Gsta” suffixes, nor about the numerous 
others, for that matter. This omission is 
unfortunate in a text where the aim is to 
build a good vocabulary rapidly. The words 
chosen for this exercise, moreover, appear 
to have been selected at random with no 
thought to the challenge the exercise could 
have offered. In Chapter 2, for example, 
anarquista, obligacién, and local are in- 
cluded in the exercise, while ejemplo, 
privada, and votar are left out. 


The text is a good one, fulfilling the 
needs of a first-year reader. It is, in fact, 
considerably above the average for texts of 
its type. I regret only that the author has 
not more carefully assembled his obviously 
charming cosmos. 


Michigan State Univ. Donarp A. Yates 
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Carpona, Ropotro, Ramon. A Study of 
Gomez de la Serna and His Works. New 
York: Eliseo Torres & Sons, 1957. 188 
pp- $6.00. 


Cardona has written this first compre- 
hensive study of Gomez de la Serna to 
acquaint more people with Ramén’s writ- 
ings. The three parts: Back- 
ground, Characteristics of His Works, and 
Characteristics of His Style. In the first 
three chapters (Part 1) Cardona points out 
Ramén’s relationship to preceding literary 
generations and to the principal European 
artistic and literary movements of the 
twentieth century, and reviews well-known 
facts about Ramén’s life. 

In the first chapter of Part II (Chapter 
IV) Cardona discusses, as characteristics of 
espaiolismo, the feeling of vivir desvivién- 
dose, the preoccupation with death, and 
dualism, and cites examples from Ramén’s 
works. Chapter V contains definitions of 
Ramén’s humor and of the function of a 
humorist, culled mainly from Ramdén’s 
books, a description of his home and life 
as a humorist, examples of humor in his 
works, and parallels between Ramén and 
Charles Chaplin. The material of these 
two chapters is disorganized, suggesting a 
lack of synthesis and at times of the au- 
thor’s understanding of his sources. In 
Chapter VI Cardona quotes extensively 
from Ramén’s Las cosas y el ’ello’ to reveal 
Ramén’s philosophy of “things,” explains 
their importance in his writings, and at- 
tempts to show a connection between this 
philosophy and Alfred N. Whitehead’s. 

In Chapter VII (Part III) Cardona de- 
fines the gregueria, quoting mainly from 
Ramén’s Total de greguerias, describes 
their formation and_ characteristics, and 
discusses examples of Ramén’s “greguer- 
istic” style. 

Cardona deserves praise for his sincere 
enthusiasm and courageous effort to inter- 
est the English-speaking public in Ramén. 
Unfortunately, scholars will find in the 

k numerous inaccuracies in the quota- 
tions, the footnotes, and in the bibliogra- 
phy which Cardona claims is the most ex- 
tensive on Ramén to date. There is mis- 
quotation of a word Cespejo instead of 
espejeo) on p. 119, and of a phrase (El 
atrevimiento de definir lo indefinible . . . 
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instead of El atrevimiento a definir lo que 
no puede definirse . . .) on p. 135. There 
are errors in page references in footnotes 
and frequently there are no footnotes to 
indicate when Cardona is translating so that 
at times it is not clear whether the idea 
expressed is Cardona’s. On p. 7 Cardona 
writes, without footnote or quotation 
marks, as follows: “From Azorin Ramon 
learned the love for inanimate, humble 
objects; from Unamuno, his love for a con- 
ceptual and twisted language; from Baro- 
ja, his love for the gloomy and the absurd.” 
On p. 716 of El concepto contemporaneo 
de Espana, Antologia de ensayos (1895- 
1931) by M. Benardete and Angel del Rio 
we find this sentence referring to Ramon: 
“Aprende ademas en Azorin, el amor por 
las cosas; en Unamuno, el juego de concep- 
tos; en Baroja, el gusto por lo sombrio y 
absurdo.” An example of inaccuracy in the 
bibliography is found in references to the 
Revista de Occidente in which very often 
the volume number is omitted or confused 
with the issue number or with the ajo in 
the magazine’s publishing history. As a 
result, in one instance noted, the same 
article is listed twice (Nos. 69, 70) in the 
Critical Bibliography, under different titles 
(neither accurate ). 


Grinnell Col. Bera W. Nosre 


Cuartes F., Successful Devices in 
Teaching Spanish. Portland, Maine: J. 
Weston Walch, 1958. Paper. 183 pp. 
This excellent manual fills a long-felt 

need. The author states in the preface that 

it was prepared especially for the new 
teacher who seeks help in the form of fresh 
ideas and techniques. The materials are of 
two principal types: contributions of ideas 
from individual teachers, and direct quo- 
tations, digests, or adaptations of sugges- 
tions from various professional publica- 
tions. The manual is divided into nine 
chapters: Aims, Objectives and General 
Classroom Procedures; Pronunciation, Au- 
ral Comprehension and Laboratory Tech- 
niques; Developing Oral Skills; Develop- 
ing Composition Skills; Developing Read- 
ing Skills; Learning Vocabulary; Devices 
for Teaching Grammar; Devices for Teach- 
ing Verbs; Cultural Indoctrination, Special 

Projects and Club Activities. There are also 

an appendix with “useful references,” an 


Index of Contributors and a Topical Index. 


In Chapter I the author lists thirty-one 
questions proposed to aid teachers in es- 
timating the amount of language learning 
that takes place in their classrooms. Most of 
the questions are very good and would be 
even more helpful to the beginning teacher 
if stated affirmatively rather than inter- 
rogatively. Young instructors with no ex- 
periential background may be puzzled by 
a question such as: “Do you permit your 
students to think that one word means 
another word?” 


The questions in Chapter | are followed 
by twenty-eight “General Helps and 
Hints.” Some of the more valuable ones 
follow: 

Hearing and speaking should precede reading 
and writing. 

Encourage dialogues from the beginning. 

Ask for summaries from the beginning. 

Review something every day. 

Class repetition should precede individual 
repetition. 

In Chapter II a seven-step technique for 
the teaching of foreign language songs is 
described. In addition to the many inter- 
esting devices for teaching pronunciation 
and for teaching aural comprehension there 
is a section devoted to the “Evaluation of 
Aural Comprehension.” 

In Chapter III which deals with develop- 
ing oral skills the author offers a three-step 
technique for bridging the gap between 
“controlled conversation” and “free con- 
versation” in first year classes. 

Under the caption “Developing Compo- 
sition Skills” (Chapter IV) are suggestions 
for teaching students to write Spanish, two 
of which are given here: “Have pupils read 
a particular issue of a Spanish newspaper 
and write a true-false test based on it”; 
“Give pupils the ending of a story and 
have them write the steps that lead to the 
conclusion.” 

Chapter V which deals with reading 
skills is rather brief in its treatment of the 
subject. Perhaps it should have been com- 
bined with the following chapter which 
treats the learning of vocabulary. 

Among the devices for teaching gram- 
mar (Chapter VII) are those used to intro- 
duce the concept of gender, to teach the 
position of adjectives, the use of ser and 
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estar, and to distinguish between por and 


ara. 

‘ Not all of the devices described in the 
manual are of superior merit. However, 
there is a sufficiently large variety of excel- 
lent suggestions in each of the nine chap- 
ters to render the book a most valuable 
addition to the professional library of every 
teacher of Spanish. 
New York Univ. 


IzacuirrE, Hablemos y escriba- 
mos correctamente. México, D. F. 1956. 
86 pp. 

This manual gives pairs of words or 
expressions, one of which is correct accord- 
ing to the author's interpretation of the 
edicts of the Real Academia Espanola, and 
another which is current in some segment 
of Mexican speech. In often amusing form 
comments are made on the “correct’ and 
“incorrect” use, e.g.: “COPIAN-COPE- 
AN: ‘Los malos estudiantes copean a sus 
companeros.' Todo esta malo, sobre todo 
aquello de ‘copean,’ pues debe decirse 
copian” (p. 24). 

In general the comments are pertinent, 
but not always adequate. Such statements 
as “pues esa palabra [gripa] no existe” are 
obviously inaccurate, since their very in- 
clusion in the book betrays their existence. 

It is difficult to determine the cultural 
level of the public for whom this book was 
written. The pair escoger-descoger (p. 42) 
is of no further interest to the reader who 
is concerned with the correctness of entre- 
metidas vs. entrometidas (p. 39). Both of 
these words are generally ti wed anyway. 

Some of the corrections are plainly 
wrong. According to this manual we should 
say “Qué estas haciendo alli?” Cp. 10) 
instead of ahi and “Dicelo ti mismo” (p. 
35), apparently meaning Dilo, not Diselo. 
When correcting the popular preterite form 
convenimos (p. 26), Mr. Izaguirre forgot 
to point out thet it is the standard present 
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tense form. Spelling and Mexican pro- 
nunciation are sometimes confused, as 
when we are told that docientos should be 
doscientos (p. 36). 

Students interested in dialect variants 
and colloquial speech will find in this book 
many interesting comments on what one 
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Mexican writer feels are the barbarisms of 
his compatriots. 
Univ. of Oklahoma 


Crarxe, G. Inglés a sus ordenes. 
Spanish at Your Service. Revised edition. 
Miami Beach: Daniel House, 1957. 191 
pp. $2.50. 

The announced purpose of this rather 
packed phrase book is to make available 
“the everyday Spanish” needed for travel- 
ing and living in a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try and at the same time to give the corre- 
sponding English of current usage that a 
Spanish-speaking person might need in an 
English-speaking country. The vocabulary 
tends to indicate that the author thought 
of these travelers and dwellers as Cubans, 
Mexicans and North Americans. Further, 
the fact that the volume is about to go to 
a fourth printing would mean that it must 
have been at the service of several people 
already. 

The text is divided into the usual sec- 
tions of the “conversation” manual: Num- 
bers, Days, Tourist Information, Food, the 
Bank, Driving a Car, Luggage, Entertain- 
ment, the Florist, Cosmetics, Clothing, the 
Doctor, Furniture, Games, etc., forty-two 
chapters in all, each of which contains “di- 
alogues,” useful phrases, useful terms, al- 
ways in the two languages and always with 
a “phonetic” spelling added. An English- 
Spanish Dictionary—in rather small print 
—concludes the book. 

It is true, as the author claims, that the 
vocabulary is up-to-date. In fact, it shows 
some of the English influence that is be- 
coming so common in Mexico and Cuba: 
espaics, la maquina no trabaja, chequear 
el equipaje. It is also true that chapters 
such as El manejar-Driving, Ropa para 
senoras-Ladie’s Wear and Utensilios-Appli- 
ances, as well as many others, seem to give 
more lexical detail than most handbooks of 
the type. 

One questions the feasibility of the use 
of pronunciacion figurada for both the Eng- 
lish and the Spanish throughout the teak, 
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since these representations, especially in 
terms of English orthography, are always 
so inadequate, and since phonetic patterns, 
unlike lexical elements, are fairly limited 
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and can be reasonably well defined at the 
beginning. The transcription of shirt as 
shUrt, for example, when U is described 
as that of burro, might bring strange re- 
sults, as would kAb-IDY for cabbage! 

few misconceptions regarding Span- 
ish pronunciation are in evidence. The d 
oclusiva is described as “softer than in 
dog” when it follows a consonant, while 
the fricativa is described as the one that 
follows a vowel. 

For some reason the Introduccién-Intro- 
duction, in which the purpose of the text 
is stated and pcioiiideaeaain are made, 
is placed after a rather puzzling page called 
To the Teacher. The message of this latter 

ge, which might more logically have fol- 
owed the Introduction, seems to be that 
the dialogues are “adaptable to conversa- 
tional practice in the classroom,” but it also 
defends the simplicity of the phonetic treat- 
ment and then suddenly deviates to v 
practical matters: “Another device whic 
stimulates great interest and participation 
is bringing the actual items or their emp 
containers into the classroom to lend ad- 
ditional realism to the various situations.” 

In spite of surprises of this sort and cer- 
tain shocks to logical continuity, the Span- 
ish at Your Service must fill a very real 
need in the realm of down-to-earth travel- 
ing vocabulary. 


Univ. of Rochester D. Lincotn CanrieLp 


ANDERSON ImBERT, Enrique, La critica 
literaria contempordnea. Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones Gure [Coleccién Platania], 
1957, 154 pags. 

De los trece libros publicados por Ander- 
son Imbert, tres son de creacién (novelas, 
cuentos) y diez de investigacién y critica. 
Sus novelas y cuentos ocupan un lugar de 
— orden en la prosa imaginativa de 

ispanoamérica. Sin embargo, el “scholar” 
parece que se empefia obstinadamente en 
sepultar la obra del artista. En los circulos 

académicos, universitarios, profesionales y 

en los grupos “oficiales” de nuestra cultura, 

Anderson Imbert es harto conocido por su 

Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana, 

que es—dicho sea con afecto y respeto-su 

obra mds vulnerable, por la indole de la 
materia que trata. En cambio, El arte de la 
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prosa en Montalvo es uno de los esfuerzos 
criticos mejor pensados y escritos de nuestra 
lengua. 

En su Montalvo y en algunos de sus 
Ensayos CTucuman, 1946) asoma, junto al 
artista que dispara flechas en el aire, el 
pensador preocupado en problemas teéricos 
de la literatura. De la intuicién y el ha- 
llazgo imprevisto, revelador, poético, a la 
reflexién, la sistematizacién, la organizacién 
racional. De Las pruebas del caos (1946) a 
la luz, el orden y rigor de La critica literaria 
contempordnea. 

Realmente hacia falta un libro como 
éste en nuestra lengua. Fuera de los lumi- 
nosos estudios de Alfonso Reyes y algunos 
otros menos atractivos, nada teniamos en 
Hispanoamérica que nos sirviese de guia en 
los complejos problemas de la critica lite- 
raria. Anderson Imbert, que posee una 
sdlida formacién filoséfica y estetica—poco 
comun en profesores de literatura—y una in- 
formacién universal sobre el tema, ha lo- 
grado una sintesis admirable, en poco mas 
(y aspectos conexos de la teoria de la litera- 
tura)) se expone en todos sus aspectos fun- 
damentales. En cinco capitulos, incompara- 
bles por la claridad del pensamiento y la 
precision y belleza de su estilo, nos lleva, 
por un métdodo de eliminacién a precisar un 
concepto de la critica literaria, sus métodos, 
modos de practicarla, enfoques, discusiones, 
etc. Ante trabajos como éstos, donde parece 

ue nada falta y que nada sobra, el resejia- 

or (adviértase que no digo critico) ¢qué 
puede hacer? O dar una opinién personal 
sobre cada capitulo, y entonces no se daria 
a conocer el contenido de los mismos, o bien 
optar por resumir lo que alli se dice. Pero 
en este ultimo caso resulta que tendriamos 
que citar p4ginas enteras, porque el autor 
ha hecho tal destilacién de sus ideas y de 
las ideas de los demas, que ya no queda po- 
sibilidad de un nuevo resumen. Asi, pues, 
damos noticia, nada mas, de una obra que 
ningun estudiante o profesor universitario 
dejar4 de tener a mano—creemos—, porque 
resulta imprescindible para entrar y andar 
en la profusa selva de i letras. 


Agreguemos que al final trae una biblio- 
grafia, no exhaustiva sino 
segiin los propésitos y puntos de vista de 
autor. Recuérdese que Anderson Imbert 
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dice que quiere ser util y que su libro, 
surgido de un curso universitario, esta dedi- 
cado “a los jévenes que hincan el codo en 
la critica literaria” (p. 11). Dedica, sin 
duda con este fin orientador, un apéndice 
al “Estado actual de la critica literaria his- 
panoamericana”, capitulo sin el rigor de los 
anteriores, muy personal, y que se puede 
suprimir sin que se altere en nada el valor 
del contenido esencial de las paginas prece- 
dentes. Algo semejante podemos decir de la 
“Bibliograf ia sobre la critica hispanoameri- 
cana,” que esta esperando un buen especia- 
lista que la ordene y clasifique adecuada- 
mente. 
State Univ. of Iowa 

Atrrepo A. RocciANo 


Spanish Pronunciation, Language Labora- 
tory Manual, Wilmac Recorders (921 E. 
Green St., Pasadena, Calif.). LP Rec- 
ord and Manual, $5.95. 

The record and manual of conversation 
are designed to be a means of providing a 
basic guide to the student for pronouncing 
any Spanish sound. The Manual includes 
useful suggestions as te how it may be 
used to maximum advantage, describes the 
Spanish sounds and very rightly warns that 
no Spanish sound may * considered exact- 
ly equivalent to an English sound, and ad- 
vises that the best way to learn these sounds 
is through imitation and practice. To afford 
a model for this imitation is the chief aim 
of the recording. After having carefully 
studied the material, the student should be 
able to read and pronounce correctly any 
and all Spanish sounds, and should then be 
ready for a course in conversation. 

e first section of the Manual describes 
the vowels and warns against the tenden 
to reproduce English sounds in Spanis 
words. Two varieties of the Spanish e are 
described, open and closed. The same is 
done with the o. Although other phonetic 
varieties of these Spanish vowels exist, they 
are not here mentioned. The discussion of 
the two varieties of e and o may even be 
misleading and cause an artificial pronunci- 
ation from the beginning, since the open 
and closed sounds in Spanish depend upon 
the relative position of the vowel in the 
syllable and upon its relationship to the 
consonants. These sounds have no parallel 
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with the open and closed sounds of the 
same vowels in English where the opening 
and closing are consciously and purposely 
done, while in Spanish the quality of the 
vowels is determined by the consonants and 
the position of the vowels in the syllable, 
as the Manual hints later in Section VI, 1-2. 

Although the Manual suggests that the 
student should concentrate primarily on the 
vowel sounds, it is normal to pay equal at- 
tention to the syllables. In this regard in 
many of the examples given on the record- 
ing an undesirable peculiarity is noticed in 
the division of the syllables due to the in- 
clusion of intervocalic consonants at the 
end of the preceding syllable. This is 
especially notable in the case of the t 
sound (pat-tat-ta, mu-let-ta, not-ta, etc.) 

The second section of the Manual deals 
with consonants. The student is aided by 
approximate descriptions of the consonant 
sounds, which are later supplemented on 
the record. The two varieties of pronuncia- 
tion of the c followed by e wad i, the so- 
called Castilian accent and the Spanish 
American variant, are given. The same is 
done with z. One notes the absence of con- 
sideration of the Il, which also has a variant 
in different sections of Spain and other 
Spanish speaking countries. 

The distinction between the initial and 
intervocalic b, v, d and g is explained in 
Section VI, 3. 

In Section III the Manual describes 
Spanish diphthongs as being composed of 
a strong and a weak vowel, but fails com- 
pletely to note the diphthongs formed by 
the combination of two weak vowels. These 
combinations are used, however, in the il- 
lustrations. Triphthongs are not discussed. 

The rules for Spanish accentuation are 
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so clear and simple that one fails to see why 
the Manual lists only two of the common 
rules and groups the others under the head- 
ing of Words which by origin have irregu- 
lar accentuation, a term which the reviewer 
does not comprehend. 

The fifth section deals with syllables and 
word groups, while in section VI some 
— rules of pronunciation are discussed. 

ong them are the rules governing the 
pronunciation of e and o as open and 
closed sounds, and of b, v, d, and g as soft 
or hard sounds, which depends on their 
position relative to other sounds. 

The next two sections are devoted to 
aig and intonation in conversation. 

e examples are useful because of the 
great frequency of their occurrence in eve- 
ryday conversation. An additional feature 
of the Manual is a Laboratory Schedule 
designed to help the student check his 
progress and his practice time. Two reviews 
which serve the purpose of testing the stu- 
dent on the principles of Spanish pronunci- 
ation set forth in the Manual are also pro- 
vided. The first review covers sections I 
through V, and the second one covers 
sections VI through VIII. 

In summary, the reviewer feels that the 
purpose of the Manual and the recording 
purpose, however, is greatly hamper 
two glaring defects: iS the failure to have 
a native Spanish speaking person read the 
exercises, and 2) certain errors, especially 
those concerning syllabication and accentu- 
ation. These errors should be corrected be- 
fore a new edition of the recording and 
the Manual is put on the market. 

Univ. of Rochester 
Epuarpo Beroret-Paris 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Jounston* 


WHY STUDY SPANISH? 


Knapp Jones 


Miami University 


There are two reasons for studying any- 
thing: the immediately profitable, and the 
ultimately pleasurable. One contributes to 
a person's learning capacity, the other to 
the enjoyment he gets out of life. The 
study of languages can serve both purposes. 
As a teacher of Spanish, | am most interest- 
ed in that language and have thought most 
about its contribution to a complete man, 
but other languages, though not often 
mentioned in this article, play a similar 
role in their contribution to a well-rounded 
personality. 

Since most students, with reason, are 
deeply interested in the cash value of what 
they study, we will consider first the eco- 
nomic value of Spanish study. 

First let it be said honestly that unless 
one is planning for the career of teaching, 
translating, or interpreting, there is little 
use that a student can make of just a 
knowledge of Spanish, or of any other 
foreign Ai, Its economic value lies 
in the additional worth it gives to other 
knowledge that its possessor has. What else 
do you know besides the language? 

As the manager of the United Engineers 
and Constructors put it several years ago: 
“Our men are paid principally for their 
practical attainment, but a a Bee man 
worth $500 a month might be valued at 
$100 a month more if he had a knowledge 
of Spanish and was available for work in 
Spanish-speaking countries.” 

And the president of the Schaefer 
Klaussman Coffee Co. answered a ques- 
tionnaire with the statement: “In Peds = 
we give preference to Americans trained in 
Spanish.” 

A soldier in Korea, studying plumbing 
and Spanish, explained his unusual combi- 
nation by declaring: “There are a lot of 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss John- 
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Spanish-speaking people around where I 
live, and I thought my knowledge of their 
language would drum up trade.” 

n a higher level, the military, naval, 
and air academies make language instruc- 
tion an important part of the curriculum. 
In times of peace, there are always attaché 
positions and foreign goodwill tours. If 
we outthink our enemies, we must know 
how their minds work in war time. If we 
are to anticipate the reactions of our friends, 
we must know enough of their thought 
processes to be able to communicate and 
avoid clashes. In any case we must “talk 
their language.” To comprehend what a 
man says is to increase our understanding 
and appreciation of him and his language, 
the part of him that expresses his genius, 
his thinking. Through his language a man 
reveals his most intimate side, and grows 
intellectually. 

Even though the Tower of Babel story is 
a myth, it is highly significant as a picture 
of human relationship. Languages have al- 
ways imposed a barrier to world-wide hu- 
man relationship, and produced prejudices, 
intolerance, and an anti-social attitude 
toward “the foreigner.” It seems illogical at 
the moment when transportation is speed- 
ing up and making the world smaller that 
the chief bases for international relations, 
communication through language, should 
be considered an impractical study. 

To what other sort of ple will a 
knowledge of some foreign language, like 
Spanish, give the edge in competition with 
those who haven't studied it? 

Some time ago the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish questioned leaders 
in various fields to see why they advocated 
Spanish. Representatives of many profes- 
sions replied. 

Librarians, it was said, need a reading 
knowledge of as many languages as possible, 
to identify and evaluate the books passin 
through > Gre hands, and in addition, wi 
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the increasing interest in Library Science 
all over the world and especially by Latin 
American institutions that want hel in 
modernizing their collections of books, there 
are abundant opportunities to travel as con- 
sultants to distant lands. 

In the melting pot that is the United 
States, social workers are at a disadvantage 
if they know only English. One of our 
Spanish majors had a career thrust upon 
her when she was called upon to translate 
in a court trial among migrant Spanish 
workers in Northern Ohio. She found con- 
tinuous demand for her services and even- 
tually went into social work. 

The need that anthropologists and mu- 
seum curators have for fore! languages 
is obvious. Historians, too, unless they dis- 
regard primary sources, can never study 
world history if their only tool is English. 

The usefulness of a foreign language in 
science, that most international of all man’s 
activities, is obvious. It cuts across national 
boundaries. The work of some Spanish in- 
vestigator may provide just the clue neces- 
sary to solve the problem of some American 
scientist. It has been pointed out that Rus- 
sian scientists read science magazines in all 
languages; Americans frequently have to 
depend on abstracts, which are always 
sketchy and may leave out just the detail 
that would be useful. Obviously it would 
be impossible to translate and publish in 
English the reports of all investigations 
foreign scientists. For a long time, knowl- 
edge of French and German have been de- 
manded for the advanced degrees in sci- 
ence, but Spanish has more recently won 
its deserved place. 


Physiologists need Spanish to study the 
investigations in blood circulation by Fran- 
cisco de la Reina fifty years before the work 
of Harvey. The bibliography in Spanish 
on tropical diseases is greater than that in 
any other language. As far back as April 3, 
1933, Time published a column-long list of 
scientists whose native language was Span- 
ish and whose experiments were 
only in that language. 

For those with less lofty irations, 
language study also brings practical returns. 
Professor William M. Miller of Miami 
University, after voluminous correspond- 
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ence, compiled a page of outstanding firms 
in the United States desiring bi-lingual 
secretaries, and the employment pages of 
Sunday papers in the biggest United States 
cities are sure to add more openings, not 
just for Spanish, however, but for Spanish 
with an ability to type and take dictation. 

Once more, however, let it be observed 
that a knowledge of Spanish is not enough. 
One ambitious Miami student with a yearn- 
ing to work abroad, made a list of 700 
United States firms with overseas outlets 
and by a mimeographed letter offered him- 
self to all of them. The replies he got were 
in a similar vein. A United States firm 
sending someone to a foreign land, regards 
him as a representative of the company. 
They want to be assured he will be worthy. 
So they expect a new employee to work in 
the home office for a long enough time to 
prove himself, learn their products, and 
their ways, and then go. The Miami gradu- 
ate, after working in New York for five 
years, was sent to Sweden as a foreign 
manager. He did not complain, however, 
that his three years of Spanish instruction 
has been wasted. Each language learned 
makes the next one easier, and he picked 
2 Swedish in quick time at a Berlitz 
school before assuming his post. 


For others seeking the romance of forei 
travel, writing sometimes provides the 


means. Lecturers, free lance magazine 
writers or photographers, can at least par- 
tially reimburse themselves. And even if a 
writer has no such plans, Sabatini declared, 
“Without knowledge of some language 
other than his own, no writer will ever 
accomplish anything of value. Not only 
will he widen his field of reading, and 
other literatures, but he will derive from 
languages an intimacy with language, a 
true knowledge of values and a flexi ility 
of expression not otherwise to be acquired. 

Others with the wanderlust find the 
merchant marine offering one of the largest 
employment fields for students of foreign 
languages. One of our Spanish majors 
earned for herself two years of life ofoat 
as purser’s assistant visiting Latin America 
merely on the strength of her conversational 
ability in Spanish. 


At the present time, perhaps the govern- 
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ment offers the best opportunities for Lan- 
guage majors. Newspapers and magazines 
are full of the efforts the government is 
making to train its employees in the lan- 
guage of the countries where they are going 
to work. This is true at all levels. Recently 
the New York City police force sent 12 

licemen to a ten weeks summer course in 
Sp nish so they could work in sections 
where that language is common. Sixty other 
policemen volunteered for off-duty Span- 
ish instruction, and there was a summer 
session of more than 200 including police, 
social workers, and priests, as well as 
teachers. 


In many centers, government agencies 
conduct extensive language programs to 
supplement and complete the oe age in- 
struction of high school and college stu- 
dents. Perhaps the second language they 
study is not the one they will eventually 
pe | the most, but every language learned 
makes easier the acquisition of the next 
language. In Washington, there are schools 
for government employees. This includes 
secretaries being taught to take dictation in 
a foreign language, of which the govern- 
ment offices can never find enough. At 
Monterey the army has a lang:. ige school; 
so does the navy at Anacostia; and else- 
where universities get government contracts 
to teach a dozen different languages to 
several thousand officers each year. Abroad, 
many of the embassies and consulates 
either maintain a language instructor or 
pay for lessons for those employees who 
want to learn the language of the country. 

ose seeking positions as career officers 
in the Foreign Service must read, write, 
and speak proficiently at least one foreign 
language. is best practiced 
when the diplomats understand each other, 
and need not proceed through a third in- 
termediary, the translator. Some movie ac- 
tors can solve all their problems by punch- 
ing their antagonists in the nose, but that 
is not the way to settle the world’s political 
problems. Nor is it diplomatic to expect the 
other country to conduct its negotiations 
in English. There are more countries 
whose official language is Spanish than any 
other tongue. 


And not only the top diplomats, but 
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lesser employees, find their language train- 
ing paying dividends. A State Department 
directive declares: “The usefulness of sub- 
ordinates to our organization is greatly in- 
creased if he or she can speak one or more 
foreign languages.” The ability to converse 
is more useful then the ability to correspond 
in it use most Overseas government 
offices have bi-lingual natives of the country 
to do the letter translating. 


One government publication declared: 
“There are unlimited opportunities in gov- 
ernment service for persons with a foreign 
language background who also have train- 
ing in another field (such as social sci- 
ences) too.” 

Of course, Spanish has long been 
pushed for its “commercial value.” ‘There is 
some justice in this attitude, though actual- 
ly all languages in which business is done 
are commercial languages. We are great 
importers of petroleum, with much of it 
coming from Spanish-speaking countries. 
The possibilities for copper and more re- 
cently for iron from Latin America are 
well known. Bethlehem and United States 
Steel are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars on iron in Venezuela. J. Peter Grace, 
head of the huge Grace Enterprises, spread 
from ships and airplanes to paper bags, re- 
cently explained the company’s new invest- 
ment of millions of dollars in the Spanish- 
speaking countries of Latin America. “Latin 

erica is just getting started. Its popula- 
tion, already over 170,000,000 is increasing 
at a rate of 242% in comparison with 14% 
in the United States. Urban concentration 
~bringing with it a higher demand for 
goods and services,—is increasing at a 5% 
annual rate.” Such developments need 
Spanish-speaking people from the United 
States to supervise. Here again, the demand 
is for Spanish plus. 

But even if the student never receives a 
Pao directly from his knowledge of 

panish, he need not regret the hours 
spent on studying it. There are immediate 
profits he will derive. In spite of the psy- 
chologists’ attitude toward “carry-over,” 
many students have only the haziest no- 
tions of the mechanics of English until they 
begin to study a foreign language. If they 
have heard correct English at home, they 
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can speak correctly, but if not, there is no 
way to correct the errors of those who can- 
not distinguish verbs from nouns. That 
means grammar. And they must learn that 
to be good language students. Nebrija’s 
Spanish Grammar of 1492 was the first in 
a modern language. I don’t know on what 
authority did a linguist trace the word 
“glamor to “grammar.” So the study of 
Spanish seovilies an objective view of Eng- 
lish, a sensitivity toward linguistic phe- 
nonema and a power of discrimination 
that makes for accuracy. Seeing the vocabu- 
lary wealth of Spanish and being required 
to choose the precise word encourages the 
more effective use of one’s own language. 


The need to rephrase an English thought 
to fit into a smaller Spanish vocabulary 
shows the possibilities of English. One au- 
thority declared: “Much of the beauty and 
power of English is unseen, therefore un- 
usable and lost to those who know no 
other language.” 


And language is a laboratory to stud 
social development. As stages in Englis 
customs appear in such words as “homely, 
splendid, nice, and fine,” so to a student 
with a word-conscious teacher, the evolu- 
tion of Spanish customs can be revealed 
through the changing meaning of words; 
e.g. “cuidado.” 


Those who get far a, along in the 


study of Spanish to be able to appreciate 
some of its literature, will also have a rich 
reward. The names of American admirers 
of Spanish literature make a lengthy list: 
Longfellow, Irving, Lowell, Bryant, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells and Ticknor are only a 
few. Students will find a richness of folk 
ballads unmatched anywhere except per- 
haps in Scotland. They will find a wealth 
of mysticism and inspiring religious writ- 
ing. And if only a half dozen or so Spanish 
and South American authors are read in 
two years of Spanish study, a well-selected 
list will open the eyes of the student to the 
riches of the products of that language. 
Said Nicholas Murray Butler: “Spanish 
literature is a great mine of treasure that 
the language alone makes accessible.” And 
John Masefield was convinced that “Spain’s 
contribution to the imagination of. the 
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world is as great as that of any other Euro- 
pean country. No nation is contributing 
more at the present time to general litera- 
ture.” 


When should students begin the stud 
of this language about which Havelock 
Ellis wrote: “If any living tongue were 
selected as the universal medium of inter- 
national communication, it could be only 
that of Castile.” 


The urge to begin early has already re- 
sulted in a larger enrollment of students in 
the elementary grades than in the colleges 
of the United States. One writer sees this 
stress on an early start as a means of open- 
ing the mind of the youngster to life in 
other countries as space man games turn 
his imagination to the possibilities of life 
on other planets. Instead of the inverted 
languages in which many children delight, 
—tutnee, pig-latin, and others,—they can 
have real-life talk. 


And if people don’t study Spanish in 
their youth, it is never too late to begin. 
Not long ago the Berlitz Language School 
in New York listed some of m a8 companies 
who paid at least part of the expenses of 
employees sent to learn Spanish. Among 
them were department stores, steamship 
companies, and firms like General Motors, 
Standard Vacuum, Remington Rand, 
Johns-Manville, and American Machine 
and Foundry Company. Such organizations 
not only realize that their representatives 
abroad must know the foreign language, 
but that six to eight weeks of intensive 
study put their employees six months ahead 
when they reach their foreign assignment. 


And even if the student ends his course 
still speaking with an American accent, the 
citizens of those foreign countries are flat- 
tered that the person took the trouble to 
try to learn the language. Such language 
students no longer have the idea that they 
can make anyone understand English if it 
is spoken loud enough. A foreign language 
can always be used, whether only a smat- 
tering, or a masterly pronunciation is had. 
And as various people, including Madame 
de Staél and Charles V, have declared: 
“You are worth as many men as you know 
languages.” 
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TELEVISION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Huperr E. Mare 
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In the late spring of 1956, the director 
of the University of Alabama Broadcasting 
Services asked me to prepare a television 
series in Spanish, consisting of 45 lessons 
of thirty minutes each, to be presented dur- 
ing the summer, three times a week, over 
the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. The purpose of the series was to de- 
termine whether a demand existed in the 
state of Alabama for college Spanish taught 
on television. It was planned, therefore, as 
a first-semester course in Spanish, coverin 
the same amount of ground as a condad 
campus course, and using the same text.' 
A Spanish graduate student was engaged to 
help in the supervision of the preparation 
of visual aids, and to “set up” the studio 
prior to each telecast. This pilot course 
proved to be invaluable to me and to Mr. 
Gregory Heimer, who has been my pro 
ducer and director since the beginning. \ le 
were able to experiment with the medium, 
developing concepts, techniques, and de- 
vices which were useful to us when we 
were forced to work under production pres- 
sure during the winter. 

A most encouraging response was re- 
ceived from the mule during the summer. 
It was therefore decided to offer Spanish I 
in the fall over the television network, as a 
course available for three semester hours 
credit. Students were allowed to register 
for credit or non-credit, through the Exten- 
sion Division of the University. Spanish II 
was offered the second semester, on a non- 
credit basis only. 

A grant was received in 1957 by the 
Alabama Educational Television Network, 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, for the purpose of conducting 
experimental in-school teaching in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama public schools. As a 
part of this experiment, first-year high 
school Spanish is being ‘iiuak in 1957- 
1958, with four 30-minute lessons per week 
throughout the year. In addition to “casual” 
viewers, and a number of informally par- 
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ticipating classes, twelve high school Span- 
ish classes are officially participating in the 
experiment. First-year high school Spanish 
will be telecast again next year, with sec- 
ond-year Spanish to be offered in the fol- 
lowing year, by which time it is anticipated 
that a significant backlog of qualified 

roups will have been established. It should 
be stated that a total of six different sub- 
jects are being taught at present, as part of 
the in-school project, with two subjects of- 
fered by each of the three studio outlets, 
at the University of Alabama, at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and at the 
Birmingham Educational Television studios. 
Supervision of the entire project is by a 
state-wide planning committee, with repre- 
sentatives from the two state-supported in- 
stitutions, from Birmingham, from the pub- 
lic school teachers and administrators and 
from the State Department of Education. 


Before I began teaching Spanish on 
television, I studied the reports of the ex- 
periments which had been conducted in 
television at a number of institutions, par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania State University 
and New York University. I noted in these 
reports that a considerable number of in- 
structors who were involved in experiments 
conducted in classrooms felt hindered by 
lack of mobility of the equipment, and by 
an inability to establish a rapport with stu- 
dents in the studio. We decided that the 
telecasts should be produced without any 
students present. From the very beginning, 
I determined to make a “friend” of the cam- 
eras, trying to establish in my mind that I 
was not teaching a vast audience, but rather 
one individual who was located in the cen- 
ter of the camera, immediately behind the 
lens. I attempted to employ an informal, 
person-to-person, tutorial approach, with no 
effort whatsoever at establishing a class- 
room atmosphere. 


I made frequent use of questions direct- 
ed at the viewer; I urged him to repeat oral 
work; and I corrected errors which I knew 
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from my experience in teaching that he 
would be making. The fact that this has 
been successful is demonstrated in letters 
from viewers, who have stated that they 
find themselves responding as if I actually 
were in the room with them. 

Each student who enrolled in the college 
course purchased a copy of the grammar, 
and received gratis a lesson outline and 
materials for special lessons which were 
presented from time to time. Assignments 
were indicated in the lesson material, com- 
prising written exercises from the grammar, 
which were submitted by mail at stipulat- 
ed times. It was required that the student 
enclose, with each assignment, a reaction 
sheet, with spaces for questions, difficulties 
encountered with points of grammar, and 
comments which the student might care to 
make. The assignments were graded and 
returned to the student. In the cases where 
an explanation was needed, I wrote an ex- 
planatory letter in long hand. 

The ‘high school classes this year are 
using the state-adopted text.?. Teacher's 


handbooks for the first and second semes- 
ters were prepared by a committee of high 


school teachers. The handbooks contain 
lesson outlines for all class periods through- 
out the year. Each outline indicates sug- 
gested preparation by the student, material 
to be presented in the telecast, and a fol- 
low-up section to be covered during the re- 
mainder of the class period after the con- 
clusion of each telecast. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the lessons 
in the college grammar were covered dur- 
ing the first semester, with the remainder 
presented in the second semester. An edit- 
ed reading text also was used in the second 
semester. The high school grammar, which 
includes reading materials, is divided ap- 
proximately in half for presentation each 
semester. 

A rather clearly defined format has 
evolved for lessons which deal principally 
with grammar. Each grammar lesson opens 
with fill-in sentences, with all of the words 
in Spanish except for the part which the 
student is to supply. Each card is shown on 
a table easel, the Spanish words are repeat- 
ed in that language, and the student is en- 
couraged to supply the part to be translated 
into Spanish. The reverse side of the card 
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is then shown, with the completed sentence 
printed in Spanish. The student then is 
urged to accompany me in reading this 
aloud in Spanish. These fill-in sentences in 
each case are those which were shown 
toward the end of the preceding lesson, and 
thus comprise a review of the material 
presented the time before. If verbs are pre- 
sented in the lesson, they usually follow 
the review section. In presenting verbs, ex- 
tensive use is made of superimposition, with 
the student reciting the forms after me. 
When the presentation is that of a model 
verb, the infinitive of another regular verb 
of the same class is then shown, and we 
conjugate it together. But if more than one 
verb, or type of verb, is given in a lesson, 
we never present them together, since we 
view monotony as one of our deadliest 
enemies. Grammatical material, previously 
assigned and studied by the student, is then 
explained and demonstrated. A gradual 
evolution of ideas is established by pre- 
viewing the material in a given lesson, cov- 
ering general aspects, followed in the next 
lesson by a complete explanation, and final- 
ly viewed at least once in a third lesson. At 
periodic intervals, points of grammar which 
are potential sources of trouble are _re- 
viewed still more, each time with new illus- 
trations. We are careful never to use the 
same visual device in presenting material 
a second and third time. A verb, for ex- 
ample, may be presented the first time with 
each form superimposed, the second time 
with the entire tense shown on montage, 
and a third time perhaps with the tense on 
an easel card, or on the rollboard, with the 
endings omitted. 

Following the grammatical section, new 
fill-in expressions are shown which illus- 
trate the more important points brought out 
during the lessons. The lesson is concluded 
invariably with dictation sentences, which 
are read aloud from printed cards, shown 
on the table easel, and then repeated aloud 
with the student. A maximum use of oral 
exercises is always emphasized, with the 
student encouraged to read all of the illus- 
trations aloud, and also given time to say 
them after me and with me. I am careful 
to give the student time and motivation to 
use expressions on his own, during and be- 
tween programs. I also make it a point to 


make a maximum use of different visual 
devices in each lesson, so that I ean add 
movement and a change of scenery to the 
novelty of showing material in a different 
manner. 
Illustrations of grammatical points are 
iven in a number of manners. It should 
stressed again that a variety of visual 
aids is utilized in each lesson, in order to 
rovide for movement about the set, there- 
i’ avoiding monotony. In addition to those 
already mentioned above, a basic visual aid 
is the rollboard. Illustrative sentences are 
written in advance on the paper. Partial 
sentences are also prepared in advance, 
with spaces left for me to fill in the blanks. 
For writing on the rollboard, having tried 
and discarded charcoal pencils and octa- 
gonal grease crayons, | now use a Flow- 
master pen, which is ideally suited to the 
purpose. There are four other devices 
used by us wre the 
same purpose. We call them the “peg- 
board,” the “tackboard,” the 
and the “magnetic board.” The pegboard is 
a large masonite board with holes for pegs, 
used to hang printed cards in a variety of 
ways. It is useful also for showing family 
relationships and other similar materials. 
On the reverse side of the pegboard there 
is mounted the tackboard, which consists 
of a section of beaverboard. Cards are pre- 
ared with thumb tacks mounted on the 
Sock with scotch tape, thereby making it 
possible to move the cards around in illus- 
trating, for example, sentence structure. 
The greenboard is large and of the reversi- 
ble type. It is used to provide relief from 
the rollboard, and also for partial expres- 
sions which are one with cards 
which have been prepared with masking 
tape on the back so that they can adhere to 
the surface of the board. The magnetic 
board allows us to use cards to illustrate 
word arrangement, the logical construction 
of the future and conditional tenses, and 
in other situations where it is desirable to 
change the order of material, or to gradual- 
ly develop an exposition of any kind. As 
has been stated, all of these devices serve 
more or less a similar purpose. Some are 
more effective than others for certain spe- 
cific uses, but our chief concern in using 
all of them is that of providing variety. 
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Another visual aid which we use ex- 
tensively is a rack which is mounted on a 
floor easel and which has eight side-open- 
ing windows. Material is displayed in x ae 
windows by removing a blank top card and 
thus exposing the lower card. It is effective 
for showing “paired” expressions. We have 
found this device useful also in demonstrat- 
ing the formation of past participles and 
command and subjunctive verb forms. 
This is done by having verb stems on the 
top card with cut-out holes which show 
through to the bottom card. The latter, 
upon being manipulated, exposes the prop- 
er endings which appear in succession next 
to the stem. 

During the second semester of tne col- 
lege Spanish, we devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to the question of how 
to make effective use of reading material. 
From the start, the thought of translating, 
or of reading from a text before the cam- 
eras, was 2 ec We finally decided to 
turn to hand puppets, despite the fact that 
I had no experience in manipulating them. 
We chose a collection of folk stories with 
which nearly everyone would be already 
familiar. A stage was constructed. Clay 
heads and cloth dresses for the personages 
in the stories were prepared. Each story 
was — with narratives and dialogue 
pen in such a manner that it would 

possible to present them dramatically. 
My assistant and I “performed” with the 
puppets, which we were able, with practice, 
to manipulate well enough to illustrate 
each story. The stories were presented en- 
tirely in Spanish, from scripts which were 
affixed to the back of scenery prepared by 
the studio art shop. We were very pleased 
to find that our viewing audience reacted 
enthusiastically to the use of the puppets, 
and overlooked the fact that we were rank 
amateurs in the handling of them. 

At periodic intervals throughout both 
courses, special lessons have been given on 
forms of greeting, family relationships, the 
house, Christmas customs and songs, and 
the like. In these lessons, Spanish is used 
almost exclusively. Music, charts, diagrams, 
pictures, and all other possible visual aids 
are utilized to a maximum degree, and self- 
consciousness on the teacher's part must 
then disappear altogether. 
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When I began to teach Spanish on tele- 
vision I did so with some misgivings, since 
I was not convinced that television would 
be a good medium for accomplishing what 
we wanted to do, i.e., to present an au- 
thentic course on material covered in its 
counterpart on the campus—and later, in 
its counterpart in a high school classroom. 
I was determined that my attitude, which 
has been shared by my colleagues in pro- 
duction and directing, would be thorough- 
ly experimental, never being satisfied with 
current results, and constantly trying out 
new approaches and devices in a perpetual 
search for a more graphic and effective way 
of presenting material. We have attempted 
to overcome the shortcomings of the medi- 
um, while making the most of the advant- 
ages which it possesses. 


We were highly gratified with our mail 
response, which has remained at a con- 
siderable volume. We discovered in inter- 
views with teachers and other individuals 
throughout the state that over 1,000 people 
viewed the college series regularly. It is 
estimated that the number viewing the 
high school series this year is considerably 
in excess of that figure. The written assign- 
ments turned in by students last year, 
throughout the year, and the supervised 
final examination given to the students 
who enrolled for college credit in the fall 
of 1956, show that the college television 
students reached at least as high a degree 
of attainment in written Spanish as their 
counterpart on the campus. In addition. 
interviews held by me with a number of 
television students who came to the campus 
from time to time, convinced me that they 
made satisfactory progress in oral Spanish. 
This I had hoped would be the case, in 
view of the strong oral—aural emphasis 
made during the lessons. 


Reaction to the high school series also 
has been very good. We find that it is serv- 
ing a three-fold purpose. Since the State 
Department of Education certified the 
course for high school credit, it is offered 
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as a complete course, and can be taken 
through the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Some classes are find- 
ing it useful as such, with a teacher who is 
not qualified to teach the language, and 
who studies along with the class. A second 
type of class is served which has a semi- 
ualified teacher available who is _bene- 
ting from the review work thus afforded 
her. A third group is comprised of classes 
which have a fully qualified teacher who 
is using the series for enrichment purposes. 
Evidence from the return of evaluation 
sheets and from mail readings indicates 
that all three groups are being served ef- 
fectively. Later on this spring, I am plan- 
ning to make kinescope recordings of some 
lessons in advance, and then visit in classes 
which are using the series, watching the 
lessons with the class and benefiting from 
direct observation of student reaction. We 
expect to do this on a regular basis next 
year. 
We are very much encouraged with the 
rogress which we have made thus far. We 
at that we have evolved some tech- 
niques and devices which are proving to be 
successful, although we are aware that 
there is much room for improvement, and 
are determined to remain in a state of con- 
stant flexibility. We never shall be entirely 
satisfied with results, but we recognize that 
no teacher should reach such a level of 
complacency. We now know that it is pos- 
sible successfully to teach Spanish on tele- 
vision, granting conditions of full studio 
support to an instructor who is willing to 
experiment and to adapt himself to chang- 
ing conditions, who feels a great deal of 
enthusiasm for his subject, and who is 
willing to devote a great deal of time, 
thought, and energy to the task. 
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The University of Massachusetts Project 
toward more effective foreign language in- 
struction began more than four years ago. 
The University had entered a period of 
expansion to prepare for the anticipated 
boom in enrollment. A common concern 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
standards resulted in close cooperation be 
tween the department of German and the 
department of Romance Languages. 

he department of Romance Languages 
began experimentation about three years 
ago. The German department began simi- 
lar experiments eighteen months ago. 

One of the first positive steps taken was 
a weekly departmental seminar on various 
aspects of foreign language study: aims, 
methods, the laboratory and its techniques, 
and descriptive linguistics. Those staff 
members ake had at personal cost visited 
laboratories at other colleges, or had taken 
summer courses in linguistics, shared with 
us what they had observed and learned. 
This weekly seminar was joined by the 
German department. It continued on a reg- 
ular weekly basis until June, 1957. Bot 
departments have continued to meet in 
joint sessions but on a less regular basis. 

Both departments undertook the estab- 
lishment of the Bay State FL Bulletin, a 
quarterly publication which is sent free to 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
of foreign languages in the public and 
parochial schools of Massachusetts. The 
chief function of the Bulletin is to serve 
these teachers and to keep them apprised 
of what is going on in the profession and 
in the language departments at the state 
university. It is now in its third year of 
publication. 

Another early step was the establishment 
of placement examinations for freshmen 
who continued with a language begun in 
high school. This was done not only to 
enable us to do a better job of placing stu- 
dents, but also to help us detect any es- 
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pecially gifted language students. 

We organized our offerings to better 
serve those students whose courses were 
terminal and those for whom more than the 
minimum of language study was required, 
whether by their major department or their 
plans for graduate study. Simultaneously, 
we set up a better curriculum for students 
who planned to major in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

At the same time, we looked into the 
latest developments in the profession and 
at what some of the other colleges were 
doing. It was at this point that we became 
convinced that we could most fruitfully 
continue our project only with substantial 
financial assistance. The administration 
was sympathetic to our needs and encour- 
aged us to seek foundation support. Ac- 
cordingly, a statement of our problem was 
drawn up, together with our Jetailed plan 
for its ideian and we presented it for the 
consideration of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. After the usual investigation, 
it agreed to support our petition for a 
three-year project to the extent of granting 
the University $35,000. 

The first allotment of Carnegie funds be- 
came available on July 15, 1956. 

Every member of both departments has 
been actively engaged in some phase of 
the project since its inception, and all the 
languages taught will be involved (except 
for the present, the classical languages. ) 
These languages are French, German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish. 

The grant is being used essentially to 
provide members of both departments with 
opportunity for research and with addition- 
al training in aural-oral, visual and labora- 
tory techniques, in descriptive linguistics 
and the application of descriptive linguistics 
to the teaching of foreign languages. (See 
I below.) The grant also provides for a 
series of on-campus public lectures followed 
by private consultations with the most out- 
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standing and successful members of the 
profession. (See II below.) A portion of 
the funds has been spent to permit staff 
members to visit and inspect in actual use 
laboratory installations at other colleges and 
universities and observe their teaching 
techniques. (See III below.) 

A major portion of the current year’s 
budget has made it possible to partially re- 
lease from teaching duties several teachers 
in order to provide time and opportunity 
for producing original teaching materials 
and text vw § and for devising the best 
techniques to make them effective teaching 
tools. (See IV below.) This work will con- 
tinue through the summer of 1958. 

An essential part of the entire project is 
the “share-the-wealth” feature. A portion of 
the grant will be used to hold a conference 
on our campus at the end of the third year 
of the project to share with our colleagues 
at all losas of teaching what we have 
learned of methods, materials, and media. 
In a very real sense, this aspect of the 
project has already begun, since many of 
our teachers have been invited to speak be- 
fore groups of colleagues on the project. 
And many colleges and secondary schools, 
public and private, have sent dalegstes to 
our lectures, to inspect our laboratory, and 
to consult with our teachers. 

By September 1959, the University ex- 

ts to have ready for occupancy a new 

iberal Arts building which will include a 
large language laboratory of 85 student po- 
sitions, fully equipped with the latest in 
electronic teaching devices. Since February 
1958, we have had a small experimental 
laboratory of 20 student positions which 
has been assembled through the coopera- 
tion of the administration, the university 
treasurer, the School of Engineering and 
the Superintendent of Maintenance. Al- 
though this laboratory cannot accommodate 
more than a fraction of all language stu- 
dents, it has permitted us to experiment 
and to learn how to make the most effective 
use of such a facility. In it, we can do now 
nearly everything we shall be able to do on 
a larger scale in the new large laboratory. 

Activities during the first 15 months of 
the project were largely exploratory. These 
activities took the following form: 

I. Additional training of staff: 
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a) Two instructors eight weeks (sum- 
mer) at the Linguistics Institute, 
University of Michigan; 

b) One instructor eight weeks (summer) 
Georgetown Linguistics Institute; 

c) One instructor at Purdue A-V Work- 
shop and for four weeks in Purdue 
Language Laboratory; 

d) One instructor teaching and observing 
in Louisiana State University Lab 
oratory, summer session; 

e) Weekly joint seminar to discuss re- 
ports and lectures in their implica- 
tion for us; group study of descrip- 
tive linguistics. 

II. On-campus lectures and consultations: 

a) Dr. Theodore Mueller, Wayne State, 
“The Language Laboratory Theory 
and Practice” 

b) Dr. Charles Choquette, Colgate, 
“Techniques of Teaching and Test- 
ing in the Language Laboratory” 

c) Professor Fernand Marty, Middlebury 
College, “Using a Language Labora- 
tory is Easy” 

d) Dr. W. Freeman Twaddell, Brown, 
“Linguistic Research and Language 
Teaching” 

e) Dr. William Moulton, Cornell, “Lan- 
guage Teaching and Linguistics” 

f) Dr. Hugo Mueller, Georgetown, “Vari- 
ous Types of Laboratory Tapes and 
Their Integration into the Language 
Courses” 

g) Dr. Ernest Haden, Texas, “The Lan- 
guage Laboratory” 

h) Dr. Robert Lado, Michigan, “Linguis- 
tics Across Cultures” 

i) Dr. Roman Jakobson, Harvard, “Cru- 
cial Problems in Verbal Communi- 
cation” 

III. Inspection visits and observation of 

American University Language Center, 
Bradford Junior College; Cornell Uni- 
versity; Georgetown ; Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation; Holy Cross; 
Louisiana State University; University 
of Maine; Middlebury College; Universi- 
ty of New Mexico; Ohio Northern Uni- 
— Otterbein; Purdue; Wayne State; 
ale. 

IV. Released time for instructors to pro- 

duce new teaching materials: 
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a) Two instructors each released one-half 
time in French 

b) Program administrator released one- 
half time? 

c) Two instructors released one-quarter 
time in German’ 

During the summer of 1958 seven staff 

members will be engaged in producing 

new materials. 

The year 1958-1959 will be a crucial one. 
We are preparing now to use all that we 
have observed and learned, as well as our 
experience in the laboratory during the cur- 
rent year. Next year, with the guidance and 
active collaboration of the Department of 
Psychology and the School of Education, 


we plan to conduct controlled experiments 
at the elementary and intermediate levels 
of French, German and Spanish using the 
materials and techniques we have thus far 
developed. We have learned enough at this 
point to be convinced that further experi- 
mentation is necessary. We feel optimistic 
that the results will justify the large finan- 
cial outlay and the very considerable hu- 
man effort required by the project. 


NOTE 


1 The University pays for one quarter of the re- 
leased time of the Program Administrator. The 
Department of German pays for the one-quarter 
release of a third instructor. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENT TALKS 


Marion Loncrin 
Bellevue High School 


A. Spain: 
Books 


Adams, Nicholson B., The Heritage of 
=y New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1943. 


Bell, Aubrey, Cervantes. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1947. 


Cheney, Sheldon, The Theatre. New 
York: Tudor Publishing Co., 1929. 
(Lope de Vega) 

Cleugh, M., Spain in the Modern 
jek . London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1952. 


de Madariaga, S., Spain. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 


Goldsceider, Ludwig, El Greco. London: 
Phaidon, 1949. 


Gonzalez Ruiz, Nicol4s, Horas en el 
Prado con Veldzquez. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1931. (Material to be 
used in English.) 

Hayes, C. J. H., Modern Europe to 1870. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953. 


Hespelt, Ernest Herman, Ed., Articulos 
de costumbres y critica. (Mariano José 


de Larra) New York: F. S. Crofts and 
ae gi (Material to be used in Eng- 
ish. 


Ketelbey, D. M., A History of Modern 
Times. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1937. 


Lane-Poole, Stanley, The Moors in 
Spain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1907. 


Morton, H. V., A Stranger in Spain. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1955. 
Myers, Bernard, 50 Great Artists. New 
York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1953. 


Northup, George Tyler, An Introduction 
to Spanish Literature. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 


Pattison, Walter T., Representative 
Spanish Authors. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942. 

Poore, Charles, Goya. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1938. 


Reynolds, James, Fabulous Spain. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 
Sedgewick, H. D., Spain. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1925. 
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Trapier, Elizabeth D., Velazquez. New 
York: The Hispanic Society of America, 
1948. 
Trend, J. B., The Civilization of Spain. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. 


Magazines 
Gilder, Rosamond, “Lope de Vega.” 
Theatre Arts, March, 1950. 


Vaughan, Malcom, “Great Artist, Great 
Lover.” Readers’ Digest, June, 1957. 


B. Spanish-America: 
Books 
Barr, G. R. and others, Our Friends in 


South America. New York: Macmillian 


Co., 1950. 


Blake, W. T., From Sea to Sea in South 
America. New York: McBride Co., 1952. 
Carpenter, Francis, Caribbean Lands, 
Mexico, Central America, and the West 
a New York: American Book Co., 
1950. 


Chase, Stuart, Mexico. New York: The 


Literary Guild, 1931. 


Clark, Sydney, Mexico: Magnetic South- 
land. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1944. 


Cowles, Fleur, Bloody Precedent. New 
York: Random House, 1952. (Juan Ma- 
nuel de Rosas) 


Crow, John A., Mexico Today. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 


, The Epic of Latin America. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1946. 


Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, The Discovery 
and Conquest of Mexico. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. 


Duvoisin, Roger Antoine, The Four Cor- 
ners of the World. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1948. 


Gessler, Clifford, Pattern of Mexico. 
oo York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
41. 


Griswold, Lawrence, The Other Ameri- 
ot New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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Hanson, E. P., Ed., New World Guides 
to the Latin American Republics, Vol. 3. 
pin York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1945. 


Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 


Larralde, Elsa, The Land and the Peo- 
ple of Mexico. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
Co., 1950. 


Munro, Dana G., The Latin American 
Republics. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 1950. 


Niles, Blair, Peruvian Pageant, New 


York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 


Parkes, Henry B., A History of Mexico. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1950. 
Prescott, W. H., Conquest of Mexico 
and Conquest of Peru. New York: The 
Modern Library, 1945. 


Sherwell, Guillermo, Simén Bolivar. 
Clinton, Massachusetts: Colonial Press, 


1921. 


Shippin, Katherine B., New Found 
World. New York: Viking Press, 1945. 
Sister Mary Just, Our Neighbors of the 
Andes—Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador. New 
York: Field Afar Press, 1947. 


Trend, J. B., Bolivar and the Independ- 
ence of South America: Clinton, Mass.: 
Colonial Press, 1951. 


Vaillant, George, Aztecs of Mexico. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday and Co., 1950. 


Pamphlets 


Pan American Union, Washington, 


D.C.: 


Benito Juarez—Mexico, American Pat- 
riot Series, 1947. 


Siméon Bolivar—The Great South 
American Patriot, American Patriot 
Series, 1947. 


Francisco Pizarro, 1945. 
Hernan Cortés, 1945. 
José de San Martin, 1945. 


Colonial Cities of Spanish America, 
1945. 
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ARTES DE ESPANA—NEW REALIA FOR SPANISH CLASSES 


Evizabetu L. Ernire 


Central Michigan College 


Whether you are teaching Spanish in an 
elementary, junior or senior high school you 
and your students will both enjoy and prof- 
it from joining the Spanish Gift-of-the- 
Month Club. Each gift is handmade and 
is sent direct to you from a different cit 
in Spain. A leaflet is included with eac 
gift telling about it and the people who 
made it as well as interesting information 
about the city or region in which it was 
made. Our College Elementary School in- 
cludes daily lessons in Spanish as a regular 
part of its curriculum, grades two through 
six. The children as a group were enrolled 
in the Club by the College and have been 
delighted with the gifts they have received. 

When the first one arrived the package 
itself caused much excitement. The ends 
of the string around the box had been im- 
bedded in sealing wax at the customs house 
in Spain; there were, of course, Spanish 
stamps and phrases on the box, as well as 
customs house stickers and stamps. The 
younger children knew very little about the 
process of sending packages from one coun- 
try to another, and were fascinated to learn 
about it. The older children enjoyed read- 
ing the Spanish phrases written on the box. 
The postage stamps afforded an excellent 
opportunity to discuss the dollar value of 
Spanish money as well as the names of the 
different Spanish coins, and the children 
enjoyed figuring how many _ one-peseta 
stamps they could buy for a dollar. On one 
of the stamps was a picture of Franco; this 
— interested the sixth graders 
whose units in social studies always in- 
clude a discussion of the type of govern- 
ment existing in the country which they 
are studying. 

The “big moment” came when the pack- 
age was opened. It was the “bonus” gift 
which is sent with each membership—an 
authentic torero model, nine inches high 
made in Valencia. It is beautifully made 
and is perfect in every detail. Even the 
younger children seemed to appreciate the 
workmanship and, believe, in 


their own small way felt an admiration for 
the people who had made it. If one of the 
objectives in teaching foreign languages to 
children is to help them acquire an ap- 
preciation of the peoples and cultures of 
other countries, then this little torero cer- 
“—_ made “his” contribution toward that 
end. 

In the days following the arrival of the 
torero, the instructor talked to the children 
about bull fights in general, and the chil- 
dren themselves read stories and articles 
about this art. 

The second gift was a pair of inlaid ear- 
rings from Toledo. The accompanying leaf- 
let told about the city of Toledo—once the 
steel capital of the world—and its people, 
and the history of their art of making ex- 
quisite inlaid jewelry. 

As each gift arrives the city it represents 
will be located on the map of Spain and 
the children will be encouraged to read 
about its people and its culture. 

You may become a member of this Club 
by writing to: Artes de Espana, Spanish 
Gifeof the Month, José Antonio 57, Ma- 
drid, Spain. There are three different mem- 
bership plans: (a) 3 month membership 
(3 gifts): $6.00; Cb) 6 month membership 
(7 gifts): $11.00; Cc) 12 month member- 
ship (15 gifts): $20.00. Each membershi 
plan includes the “bonus” torero model. All 
gifts are sent postpaid and duty free, al- 
though the postman will collect 15 cents 
for foreign package delivery. If the mem- 
bership is for an individual, you should 
state his sex and age. It usually takes sev- 
eral months for the first gift to arrive. 

If your school does not provide a fund 
for enrolling your students in the Club, it 
would be worth your while to enroll your- 
self, at your own expense, and then share 
your gifts with the children. They are so 
unique that you will enjoy owning them, 
and the interest they will create among your 
students will certainly be rewarding to you 
as a teacher. 


In addition to the Club’s monthly gifts, 
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you can also order a number of other items 
which will add interest to your classes: 
Spanish dolls (from twelve different re- 
gions of Spain: $2.50 each), colored slides 
of the most outstanding paintings in the 
Prado Museum (Velazquez, Goya, Murillo 
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and El Greco), and scenes from the in- 
teriors of the Royal Palace, E] Escorial, and 
the Palacio de Aranjuez (35 cents each, or 
three for one dollar). Pamphlets describing 
these and other gifts will be sent to you 
upon request. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Algunas Aventuras de Don Quijote, Bib- 
ioteca Popular Latinoamericana, 1958. 
27 pp. 5c. 


Cuidado con los Insecticidas, Biblioteca 
— Latinoamericana, 1958. 16 pp. 


El Machete, su uso y cuidado, Biblioteca 
— Latinoamericana, 1958. 16 pp. 


Metodologia de la ensefianza técnica, Serie 
de Publicaciones de Educacién Técnica, 
No. 101, May 1958. 199 pp. $1.00. 

Organizacién y Administracién de los Ta- 

es Escolares, Serie de Publicaciones de 
Educacién Técnica, No. 102, May 1958. 
161 pp. $1.00. 

Motoring in Mexico, A Compilation of 

Information on Highways and Facilities 


for the Motorist. Fifteenth Edition, Re- 
vised 1958, Travel Division, Department 
-~ Economic and Social Affairs. 58 pp. 
25c. 


Visit Chile, Travel in America Series. Re- 
vised 1958. 40 pp. 15c. 


Visit Panama, Travel in America Series. 
Revised 1958. 32 pp. 15c. 


Orders for the above should be addressed 
to the Publications Division, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


The following 4-page leaflet is available 
free upon request of the Section of Edu- 
cational Interchange, Division of Educa- 
tion, Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan 

ccupational Opportunities tudents 
Majoring in Spanish and Portuguese, Bul- 
letin 1958, No. 1. 


NEW PUBLICATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School, Office of Education Bulletin 
1958, No. 16. 166 pp. $1.00. Available 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 


Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress: 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University: 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union: for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given spectal attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplitied direc- 
tions and interpretations, leasing the cntire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


Ideal tor Home or Classroom Use: [n- 
siructors will tind the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 3314 RPM AND 45 RPM 
rpm 
Album LE-G610; 
$11.98 


45 rpm 
Album EEJ-ol04 
$11.98 


Prices include Federal Uxcise Tax and 
one copy ot textbook 


ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 


Spanish for Beginners 


Cuentos de Hoy y de Ayer 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 


This popular textbook gives a clear and concise presenta- 
tion of the material generally accepted as essential review 
for second-year college Spanish courses. Rules are care- 
fully explained so that the student appreciates grammar as 
necessary for facility in thinking and reading Spanish. 
Stresses the command of basic words, idioms, and con- 
structions. Familiar idioms of the same verb are grouped 
together for contrast and drill, and each lesson includes a 
verb review. ‘A clear textbook treatment; the exercises 
are very well designed.’” RUDOLPH CARDONA, Western 
Reserve University. 186 pp. 


SECOND Epition. Designed for the one-semester Spanish 
course, this leading textbook has been class-tested in 150 
colleges. It consists of 22 balanced lessons, all in the form 
of dialogues which introduce practical situations and cul- 
tural material dealing with both Spain and Latin Amer- 
ica. Includes new and expanded exercises, general reviews, 
idioms, and grammatical content. “*. . . covers the subject 
as well as it can be treated descriptively.’’ HisPANIA. 

Illus. 282 pp. 


Adaptable as the final reader for the first-year college 
course or as the opening reader for the second, this popu- 
lar textbook includes 18 excellent stories—each graded in 
difhculty—drawn from five centuries of Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature. The texts of 16 of the 
stories are slightly simplified, yet in all cases, content, 
style, and flavor are carefully preserved. Contains helpful 
footnotes, exercises, cuestionarios, etc. ““The choice of 
stories enables us to introduce students to literary works of 
great worth.” Jos—EPH SCHRAIBMAN, University of 
Illinois. 222 pp. 


IS East 26th Street. New York 10. N. Y. 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your — send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
present teaching position? Do you have — Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 Fraser 
friends or students who plan to begin — [fall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next Kansas. No commission is charged be 
year? If so, you and they should make yond the registration fee, but all regis 


use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school "4S Must De members oF the “Assoc: 
administrators and department heads ion or must join the Association upon 


throughout the country. To register, registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Anizona—Timothy Brown, Jr., Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 
Barvrimore—Marcus Allen, Morgan Siate Coll., Baltimore 12 

Brazos ( Texas)—Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5 

Buckeye ( Ohio)--Louis Yura, Stivers H. 8... Dayton, Ohio 

Cricaco Anea—Frank Naccarato, 3543 S$. Wisconsin Ave., Berwyn, Ill 
Connecricur—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
Detawane—Mrs, Winona S$. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3 
Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoro (Arkansas )—H. Dorothy State Teach. Coll., Normal Sta., Conway 
Frortpa—Peter Mendoza, Hillsborough H. S.. 5000 Central Ave., Tampa. 
Fronreras (New Mexico )—Mrs. Theresa M. Alexander, Box 872, Las Cruces 
Gatvez (New Orleans)—Dorothy Maness, 948 Harding Dr., New Orleans 19. 
Georc1a— Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur. 

Hupson Vartey (N.Y.)—Mrs. Roberta Glatz, Bethlehem Central School, Delmar 
( Downstate Howard, Sr. H. S., Alton. 

INpiana—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Kentrucky—Fortuna L. Gordon, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville. 

Esracapo (Texas)—Mrs. Ravmond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St.. Lubbock. 
Lone Srar ( Texas )—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, 

Lone Beacu (Cal.)—Nancy Name, 2100 Faust Ave., Long Beach 15 

Lone Istanp (N.Y.)—Mrs. Susan Lister, H. $., West Hempstead. 
E. Prem Das. Douglass H. S., Baltimore 16. 

Micuican—Ella N. Cowles. Michigan State Univ.. East Lansing. 

Vinnesora—Sister St. Teresa, Central Catholic H. S., Marshall. 

Missouri—Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr, H. S., Brunswick. 

NepraskA—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 

New Encranp—Mrs. Vesta V. V. Coon, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 72, Mass. 
New Jersey— 

New Yorx—M. S. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 

Nortu Carotina—Martha Akers, Mvers Park H. S., Charlotte. 

NortHern Carirornta—Donald Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., Oakland © 

Nortuern Onro—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

OrneEGon— 

Pennsytvania—Frank Bisk, Olney H. $., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucer Sounp—Mrs. Helen Hill, 1735 W. 100th St., Seattle 77, Wash. 

San Dieco—Rose Flores, 3032 Ocean View Blvd., San Diego 13. 

Soutru Carotrna—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 

SouTHEASTERN FLoripa—Mrs. C. M. Coats, South Dade H.S., Rt. 1, Homestead. 
SouTHERN Ontario (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 5. 
Tennessee—Carey §. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
Texas—George D. Schade, Jr., Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Texas, Austin 
Trans-Pecos (Texas )—George E. Coté, 6158 Aztec Rd., El Paso. 

Vircrn1a—Louise Robertson, Jobn Marshall H. S., Richmond. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Carmen Andujar, 805 Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 

Western New Yorx—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 
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Oxford Spanish Texts 
Recently Published 


Monterde: 


MOCTEZUMA, EL DE LA SILLA DE ORO 


edited by DONALD C. CASTANIEN, Assistant Professor, and 
FREDERICK S. STIMSON, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Romance Languages, Northwestern University. 

Designed as a reader for the second semester of elementary 
Spanish, this is the exciting story of Cortés’ conquest of Mexico, 
and the subjection of the Aztec king, Moctezuma. 


128 pages: illustrated paperbound, $1.75 


Laforet: 


edited by EDWARD R. MULVIHILL, Professor of Spanish, and 
ROBERTO G. SANCHEZ, Associate Professor of Spanish, University 
of Wisconsin. 

This is the first American textbook edition of the brilliant con- 
temporary novel which has established itself as a landmark in the 
history of Spanish fiction. NADA is ideally suited to intermediate 
courses in Spanish. 

288 pages paperbound, $2.95 


DIEZ CUENTOS HISPANOMERICANOS 


edited by ALEJANDRO ARRATIA. Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, City College of New York and CARLOS D. HAMILTON, 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Vassar College. 

This book is a collection of ten short stories by leading con- 
temporary Spanish-American writers, designed to introduce the 
second-year student to Spanish-American life and culture as 
expressed in a popular literary form. 


192 pages; illustrated paperbound, $2.75 


REPRESENTATIVE SPANISH AUTHORS 


Second Edition, Volume One 

edited by WALTER T. PATTISON, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Romance Languages, University of Minnesota. 

The revised edition of this text for fifth semester courses of 
college Spanish now includes an entirely new section on Spanish 
mysticism and the famous play of Calderén: EL ALCALDE DE 
ZALAMEA. 


318 pages $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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ANISH - ENGL 
GLISH - SPAN 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
size edition (312 x 61). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work, Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), elements of grammar, 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radic, Aviation, etc. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS — $3.00. 

For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


HISPANOFILA 
LITERATURA - ENSAYOS 


BEGINNING THE SECOND YEAR 
OF PUBLICATION 


ods 


A Journal for Critical Studies of 
Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature 


Cost of subscription: $3.00 per 
year 


Orders for subscriptions should be 
seni to: 


A. V. Ebersole 

His panofila 
Spanish and Italian 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


HEN 


(A limited number of copies of 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are available 
to those wishing to acquire the 
complete collection.) 
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D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


The Spirit of 
Spanish America 


by Mario B. Rodriguez 


This second-year reader presents highlights of Spanish American 
civilization as interpreted by its outstanding writers. The text has 
been simplified but care has been taken to retain the correctness 
of the language and preserve each author's style. A brief Discus- 
sion, in English, introduces each specific phase of the culture. 
The subject matter covers the various areas of Spanish America 
and ranges in time from the Age of Discovery to the present. 
Exercises for conversation and composition, footnotes, and both an 
English-Spanish and a Spanish-English vocabulary are provided. 


183 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Appleton’s Kevised 
Cuyas Dictionary, 4th Ed. 


edited by Lewis E. Brett and Helen S. Eaton 


This widely used, authoritative, comprehensive English-Spanish 
and Spanish-English Dictionary supplies the indispensible bridge 
for those whose studies, commercial interests, or pleasure require 
them to cross from one language to the other. More than 
120,000 words, phrases, and idioms from all fields of knowledge 
and endeavor are defined; the range is from jalopy to cvlotron. 
Appendices provide translations for Biographical Names, Geo- 
graphical Names, Nicknames, and Abbreviations in Common Use. 
Thoroughly detailed explanations present helpful guides to the 
pronunciation of English and Spanish. 


1323 pages, student's edition, $5.00 


Appleton Century Crofts, Soe. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


. MANUSCRIPT. Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 812 by 11 
inches, leaving 1'/ inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 


. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 


3. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at...), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Num- 
ber other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED 
on separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. 
Avoid notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers 
in the text itself. 


4. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be 
set in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate para- 
graphs, without quotes. 


3). UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals: (b) foreign words, unless 


the whole article is in a foreign language. 


». QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at mectines: 


b) parts of chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 


. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel Del Rio, Historia di 
la literatura espanola (New York, 1948), u, 187. If only one volume, use p. 
or pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 

. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 
scenes of plays: Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays. and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 

. PROOFS. ‘Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer, 

One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 

. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 
direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 

. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be return- 
ed only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 


. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet. which we follow. 
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For the Professional Language Teacher. . . 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


MONITOR 


* dual-channel recorder that represents the ultimate in field-tested de- 
pendability and performance. Clean and simple in design, it has only 
one mechanical, two electronic controls, direct tape loading, and auto- 
matic volume level balancing on both channels. Accurate mechanical 
and electronic reproduction assure clear, precise reception of recorded 
material, Every MONITOR is also a tape duplicator, with pre-set 
volume and equalization. Conveniently placed phone jacks for instruc- 
tor monitoring facilitate combination of repetitive practice and creative 
guidance that makes the Language Laboratory system so effective. 


MONTTORET 
¢ dual-channel tape recording instrument designed specifically for the 
very large Laboratory installation. Simplicity and ruggedness are stressed 
here, too. One Tape Control for unattended rapid forward and reverse. 
Record level control is preset; student adjusts his voice, which he hears 
through his phones, to correspond with the level of the Master track 
he is monitoring. One Listen/Record —- two-channel Playback Switch, 
one Playback Volume Control. Built-in remote control relay for making 
duplicate tape is optional. 


This firm gladly offers its professional assistance to schools wishing to in- 
vestigate the possibility of initiating a Language Laboratory project. Write 
for the ETL Booklet, “Outline of Services and Guide to Language Labora- 
tory Planning”. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


1818 M Street, NoRTHWEST 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


REpublic 7-7646 
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RECORDS FOR THE CLASSROOM, 
CLUB OR LANGUAGE LAB — University of Massachusetts 
. . . WITH TEXTS ... 


CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN: By St. Jordis Choir, 


Carnegie Language Project 


Barcelona, Oriol Martorell, Conductor. Recorded Symposium on Foreign Languages 
in Spain. Contents:—No sé sera el amor (Ex- ‘ ‘ 
tremadura). Nit Vetilla—(Catalonia). El de- 

sembre congelat (Catalonia). Romance de ciego and the National Interest 


(Andalucia). El Noi de la Mare (Catalonia). 
Falade ben baixo (Galicia). El can dels ocells 
(Catalonia). Chuiquirriquitin (Andalucia). San “Laneuage Teaching Comes 
Josep i la Mare de Deu (Catalonia). Bella ; 
Companyia (Catalonia). Oi Betlehem ( Biscaya). 
Els Santa Reis (Catalonia). Cobles en Hloanca de of Age by Dr. r. King 
Jesus (Catalonia). Campana sobre campana ’ 
(Andalucia). El Rei Herodes (Catalonia). En 
Belen tocan a fueg (Castilla). 


GMX 1—12” LP with 30 texts $6.00 


Get Complimentary Copy 
VILLAN CICOS POPULARES: An_ excellent ‘ 
record of the most popular Spanish and Latin 
American Christmas carols. Songs are: Campana Write 
sobre campana; Hacia Belén va una burra and 
A Belén pastores; Christmas aaaete from Spain; 
Alegria, Alegria, Alegria. and icentillo are 
Puerto Rican Christmas carols; Campanas de MAGNETIC 
Noche Buena and Noche de paz (Silent Night). 


GMS 530—with 30 texts $4.00 RECORDING INDUSTRIES 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE WITH SPEECH 

(SPANISH): With Text. This is material to 126 Sth Avenue 
supplement any home or school language course. 
It offers the opportunity to hear the language New York 11, N. Ze 
spoken fluently and authentically by many dif- 
ferent voices. You are taken on a linguistic trip 
through six Spanish-speaking countries. You hear 
eight students of good education in six Latin 
American countries speaking directly to you, 
telling about their lives and interests. Their speech 
is representative of their respective regions. The 
—— of words and idiomatic expressions varies ‘“ 
slightly from one country to the next, as do in- 

tonation and accent. This variety makes for great Revista 
interest to the student, and affords invaluable 

practice in meeting modern Spanish “face to face.” 


“CIRCLING THE GLOBE WITH SPEECH" ; dic ] io 
SPANISH: Vol. 2. In the same spirit as Volume Publication dedic ada Re estudic 
1, described above, this deals with students from tras 
South America and from Spain. Descriptions of 7 la difust de le 
school life, of sports, vacations and fiestas make itheroamericanas 


this record of great worth to students of the 
Spanish language and customs. 


CGS-105—12” LP with one text $5.95 Director Literario: 
Additional texts available 15¢ each Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
SPANISH: Vol III. Available $5.95 with text. Director Editor: 


Alfredo A. Roggiano 
SPANISH IS FUN (Gems of Wit & Wisdom in 


Spanish): Spanish Folklore material narrated by di ° Ss Nason 
Ernesto Hoffman Liévano. Contains 123 choice Pe didos Marshall R. 
three easily learned rounds, Secretario Ejecutivo, 

our catchy tongue-twisters, 27 Riddles, The House 

that Jack Built, four anecdotes, a charming short Univ. of Ne WwW Me xiCO, 
story, questions relating to the anecdotes testing Albuquerque, N.M.. E.U.A. 
comprehension, 3 Mexican folk songs—Cancion 


Mixteca, Las cuatro Milpas & La Sandunga. Jefe Seccion de Anuncios: 


‘Additions! wate available exch Frank Dauster, P. O. Box 580, 
Rutgers University, 
Goldsmith's Music Shop, Inc. New Brunswick, N.J., E.U.A. 


401 West 42nd St. N. Y. 36, N. Y. Suscripcién anual (Dls. U.S.) 
Please note: There is a standard 


packing charge of SOc per order. Iberoamérica ..... 
Postage is additional. Estados Unidos 
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A new Everyday Handbook... 


SPANISH 


FOR BEGINNERS 


by 


“CHARLES DUFF 


Prof. of European Languages, 


Nanyang University 


A comprehensive course in Spanish which teaches not only the framework of 
the language but the spirit of the language as well. It presents the essentials 
of grammar, and all basic principles so simply and clearly that they are 
easy to learn or review. Its classified vocabulary of 3,500 words will help 
anyone to read, speak or write Spanish with ease and confidence. Special 
attention is given to practical readings (menus, newspapers, etc.). South 
American Spanish is included. 


One of the Barnes © Noble famous educational paperbacks. 


ONLY $1.95 


Free EXAMINATION Copies AVAILABLE TO INSTRUCTORS 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


PUBLISHER 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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America’s Most Interesting 


Newspaper 


EL DIARIO 


DE NUEVA YORK 
(Daily and Sunday) 


3 Times the Circulation of any 


Spanish-Language Daily 
in the U. S. 
The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 
World appear regularly in 


EL DIARIO 
DE NUEVA YORK 


164 Duane St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Advertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 
Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Payments to: 
Geo. B. Watts 
Sec.-Treas. 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Editor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


* 50 UNITS OF BASIC 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 
* 50 UNITS OF BASIC 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 


by RAYMOND J. MARONPOT, 


formerly, Assistant Professor of 
Languages, Univ. of Rhode Island 


EXCITING, COMPREHENSIVE NEW 
WORKBOOKS FOR DURING 
THE FIRST YEAR OF COLLEGE OR 
DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Two excellent diagnostic aids which 
include many drills and other testing 
material] to improve language proficiency. 
Lessons cover idiomatic expressions, ir- 
regular verbs and other needed helps to 
= greater comprehension. Personal 

rogress Sheet serves as added stimulus. 
Also available: 

LATIN BY THE NATURAL METHOD, 
Books I and II. . . Most 


Send for examination copies 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Textbook Division 
426 S. Spring St. — Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 
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your service 


COMPILED BY 


G. Winston Clarke 


This new, bilingual English-Spanish phrase book, very popular with 
travelers, is now in its fourth printing. 


Two part dialogues and authentic vocabularies cover travel 
and shopping situations in complete detail. 


Many teachers have found it to be ideal supplementary conversation 
material for everyday Spanish. 192 pp. $1.25. 
Examination copy upon request 


DANIEL HOUSE 
927 Lincoln Road, Suite 209 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AND TECHNIQUES IN THE 
TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


(Report and Demonstrations of the Committee on Teaching Aids 
and Techniques of the 1955 Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, 78 pages, $1.00.) 


Discusses \anguage laboratory principles and their philosophy. 


Describes 10 techniques for high school and college and 8 audio- 
visual aids. 


Presents 15 program samples for French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Russian, Spanish. 


Lists available literature; recordings: discs, tapes; realia sources. 


an interesting and valuable guide to the most recent audio-visual aids 
ai ‘techniques emplo 2 in the teaching of foreign languages in American 
schools.” J. Allan Pfe MLJ, Feb. 1958. 
Available from PROFESSOR JEANNE VARNEY PLEASANTS 
501 Philosophy Hall 
Columbia University 
New York City 27, N. Y. 
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TEMAS 


THE BEST SPANISH MAG- 
AZINE WITH THE FLAVOR 
OF SPAIN AND LATIN 
AMERICA. IT’S FOUND IN 
THOUSANDS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


TEMAS, 113 West 63 St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription 
to TEMAS for ONE YEAR.— 
Enclosed $2.50 (Special school 


SPANISH NATIONAL 
HONOR SOCIETY 


for 


Secondary Schools 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuity 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 
L, H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SNHS 


DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Published by the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Assoc- 
iations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Ourrent subseription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$4.50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Hispanic American Studies 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Hispanic 
American 
Report 


A Monthly Report on Significant Develop- 
ments in Spain, Portugal, and 
Latin America 
RONALD HILTON, Editor 


Produced by a@ corps of researchers ana- 
lyzing critically a constant flow of infor- 
mation, it is the only detailed, independent 
and objective periodical devoted to Latin 
America and Spain today. In a field 
where accurate information, free from 
propaganda and the pleadings of special 
interests, is hard to obtain, the H1sPpaNiIc 
AMERICAN Report has over the years 
established itself as a reliable source of 
information and analysis. 


Fach issue comprises about 48 pages. 
Subscription rates on request. 
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Oteyza 


Edited by 
E. K. Mapes 
and Ruth 


Davis 


Sales Offices: 
New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dalias 1 
Columbus 16 
Palo Alto 
Toronto 7 


Home Office: 


A Choice Selection of Spanish Texts 


EL TESORO DE CUAUHTEMOC 


A text for rapid reading to give further practice in vo- 
cabulary already acquired. Many footnotes facilitate 
reading. The exercises include questions in Spanish on 
the text, idioms and cognates. The story tells the color- 
ful adventures of treasure seekers in Yucatan. 


Other Notable Books 


El sombrero de tres picos: Lecturas y leyendas: 
Alarcon Kent-Roalfe 

Y va de cuento: Mapes, Graded Spanish Reader: 
Lo pez-Morillas Russell 

Y va de cuento, Alter- Stories of the Spanish- 
nate Edition Speaking World: Browne 


Marianela: Pérez Galdos 
Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Fundamentos de Espanol 
for beginning Spanish 


for more information write 
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Outstanding 
direct method 


for teaching 


Spanish. 


Camino Adelante 
for second year Spanish 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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announcing the publication 


of a monumental reference work 


ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 


This completely new work of almost 60,000 entries satisties the long- 
felt need for an up-to-date, comprehensive Portuguese-English dic- 
tionary. The chief aim has been to make the dictionary as useful 
and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for each entry the 
closest equivalent in English, the compiler has provided one or more 
synonyms, clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large num- 
bers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been included, 
and many colloquialisms, idioms, and slang words are given along 
with their counterparts in English. The new system of orthography 
prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed throughout. A 
special distinction of the dictionary is its attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese, with its many words and usages unknown to the Portu- 
guese of Portugal. The Appendix provides an outline of verb forms, 
with tables of irregular verbs. 688 pages, double-column. $11.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 
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EI preferido en: 


Douglass College 
Rutgers University 


New York State Teachers College 


(Potsdam) 
Alfred University 
Queens College (New York) 
Howard University 
Goucher College 
Westminster College (Penna) 
Mary Washington College 
Randolph-Macon College 
Averett College 
VirZinia Intermont College 
Redford College 
Mitchell College 
Yale University 
Lasell Junior College 
Brown University 
Emory University 
Savannah State College 
Albany State College (Georgia) 
College of Charleston 
Tift College 
East Carolina College 
Greensboro College 
Elon College 
Belmont College 
Tusculum College 
Tampa College 
Chico State College 
Occidental College 
Porterville College 
idaho State College 
University of Oregon 
Moline Community College 
MacMurray College 


indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute) 
Cornell College (lowa) 
Morningside College 
Kansas State College 
St. Mary's College (Kansas) 
Centre College 
Hillsdale College 
Michigan State University 
University of Minnesota 


Jamestown College (No. Dakota) 


Hiram College 

Ohio University 

University of Toledo 

Youngstown University 

Oberlin College 

Dakota Wesleyan University 

De Paul University 

Beloit College 

University of Wisconsin 

Pan American College 

Howard Payne College | 

Texas Christian University 

Wiley College 

College of St. Elizabeth 

New York State Teachers 
College (Oswego 

St Petersburg Jumor College 

West Virginia State College 

Lynchburg College 

Swarthmore College 

Loursiana College 


University of Illinois (Navy Pier) 


University of Kentucky 


es el texto por 


PAUL ROGERS 


SPANISH 
FOR 

THE 
FIRST 
YEAR 


1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


El 
sombrero 


de tres ficos 
- 
E. Herman Hespelt, Editor 


The edition you have wanted for your intermediate classes. The story of 
course is presented as Alarcon wrote it—unsimplified, preserving the original's 
wit and charm. To this Professor Hespelc has added an illuminating intro- 
duction, a bibliography, a complete end vocabulary, and copious footnotes 
to ease difficulties of language and of allusion. With these helps, your stu- 


dents will relish to the full the unique flavor of this little masterpiece. 


Coming ta Yauuary 


Primer curso para todos 


- Pittaro and Green 


A complete revision of Primer curso de espanol is in press. This well-known 
high school text has been revised with an increased emphasis on oral teach- - 
ing, completely new exercises, and a reorganization of content with fewer 


lessons. 


Home Office: Boston 16 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


\ \ AGS 
«if 
D.C. 
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AND 4 


